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The city summer is indeed the general 
fate of humankind. 

All of us have read, doubtless many 
of us have written, the articles which 
appear regularly in the newspapers upon 
our great cities as summer resorts—they 
are indeed the classics of journalism, and 
much of their philosophy must unavoid- 
ably be repeated here. But some of 
their strongest arguments have become 
weakened with time. Chief among them 
was the statement that only in your flat 
in town could you enjoy the real luxury 
All Rights Reserved 
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of the bath. Plumbing is now all- 
pervasive; Mr. Punch, commenting 
upon us from his tin-tubbed England, 
says that now, of course, no simple sum- 
mer hotel in America dreams of having 
less than two bath-rooms for each bed- 
room! So luxurious have we become, 
too, that fresh country eggs, milk, and 
vegetab les are now supplied to the in- 
habitants of the remotest rural districts. 
And disappearing is that lovely tradi- 
tional woman who, refusing to leave 
the town, entertained so pleasantly ata 
ridiculously inexpensive dinner her hus- 
band and all his male friends—she her- 
self, so the articles always specifically 
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stated, “fresh from a hot tub” and 
“delightfully” attired in “something 
crisp and cool.” 

It is perhaps the automobile which is 
changing all this. The delightful male 
friends who ply her with their pleasant 
and honorable attentions can now easily 
moter to the near- by country Ww here she 
lives, from which she comes to town 
often to dine at some summer restaurant 
and to do a “‘show”’ at some roof-garden 
theater. In the quaint days of the nine- 
teenth century it was eccentric —almost 
dishonorable— to be seen in town in mid- 
summer. Do you remember the legends 
about those families who, pretending 
they had gone to Long 
Branch or Saratoga, 
really lived in the back 
of the house and only 
went out, furtively, 
by night? Nowadays 
it is astonishing how 
many things seem to 
bring people up from 
the country fora night 
or two, and how fash- 
ionable and gay such 
expeditions are. It is 
smart, too, to be pass- 
ing through from Long 
Island to Newport, or 
from Bar Harbor to 
Lenox, and to pause 
upon the wing. The 
people whom you see 
in town in August are 
nowadays extremely 
pleased with them- 
selves, rather proud 
of being there. Their 
eyes are clear, and 
they bring to city 
pleasures an unbound- 
ed enthusiasm. The 
great truth is being 
constantly _rediscov- 
ered that nothing gives 
one such a zest for 
the town as a little 
time in the country. 

And the town—the 
great working town 
which knows little of 
fashion and motors 
and the country—feels 
the arrival of the holi- 
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‘ SUNDAES "’ AND “‘ COLLEGE ICES’ MARK THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN SODA-WATER FOUNTAIN 


day spirit, even while it toils. There 
are, after all, half-holidays and early 
closings. There are twilights prolong- 
ing the day and warm nights crowd- 
ing the pleasure-parks and suburban 
beaches. It is tacitly understood that 
labor is to take things a little easily. 


Mortality among the grandmothers of 


office-boys is expected to run high dur- 
ing the baseball season, and no one be- 
grudges the lads an extra bereavement or 
two when the championship is at stake. 
The town in summer is not merely hot 

it is genial. And with each succeeding 
year it becomes pleasanter as a habita- 
tion. 

The time was—it is not yet so very 
distant—when the chief, almost the only, 
possible recreation during the heated 
spells in town was drinking soda-water. 


And this is still, perhaps, the king of 


city summer sports. There are, of 
course, adepts of the fountain who keep 
up their favorite recreation all winter. 
Who of us has not seen, on some bleak 
January day, half-frozen district messen- 
ger-boys take refuge in a drug-store and 
there fortify themselves against the bit- 
ter cold by huge mugs of ice-cream soda? 
But the taste, though preserved in win- 
ter, is formed in summer. It is then 

that doors are flung wide open to the 
street, while glittering fountains, tower- 
ing like fairy castles, cast their magic 
spell upon those who pass along the 
burning pavements. In certain fortu- 
nate regions, where the tide of national 
civilization must be admitted to be ris- 
ing very high, the drug-store serves its 
soda to the music of a string-quartet, 
and, in one happy Southern city, to the 
accompaniment of ‘cabaret show.” 
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Let those who are approaching middle 
age remember the corner drug-store of 
their childhood, with its modest white- 
marble fountain dispensing six simple 
syrups. Nothing better marks the tri- 
umphant progress of the country, the 


A CONEY ISLAND FAIRYLAND 


richening and deepening of its life, than 
these gorgeous modern sources of a thou- 
sand strange concoctions of exotic names 
and irresistible allure. 

There is a vast science of drinking at 
drug-stores—there should be treatises 
on “sundaes” (why “sundaes’’?) and 
text-books on the art of choosing “col- 
lege ices.” Yet they would become al- 
most immediately obsolete, so constant 





is the flow of new drinks and fantastic 
nomenclature from the exuberant fount 
of our natior.al imagination. 

Drinking, to the refreshment of both 
body and soul, is important in the city 
summer. So is eating, but paradoxically 
it is almost more important 
not to eat than to eat— 
that is to say, it is the 
fashion to eat very little. 
American hot weather is 
really hot, and American 
light eating really light. 
Those who have ever hap- 
pened to be in London dur- 
ing one of those British heat- 
waves which drive the 
thermometer up beyond 
sixty-five, are familiar with 
the elaborate advice given 
by the newspapers as to 
diet necessary in such trop- 
ical moments. Monsieur 
Adolphe of the Savoy, or 
Monsieur Jacques of the 
Ritz, is always _ inter- 
viewed; he always advises 
fruit, cold food, little meat, 
and little alcohol. He then 
submics to the reporter a 
characteristic light menu 
for lunch, the sort of thing 
he is apparently suggesting 
to apoplectic noblemen and 
gentlemen. It isusually 
something like this: 


Melon cantaloup 
Consommé froid en tasse 
Filet de sole a la Normandie 
Chaudfroid de poulet a la 
neige 
Jambon froid 
Salade de laitue 
Glace aux framboises 
Patisserie 


If you eat no more than 
this, savs the great authority, and drink 
only perhapsalight Mosel cup with coffee 
and liqueurs to follow, you will not over- 
heat the blood and will be'able, if you man- 
age to make adecent tea, tolast comforta- 
bly till dinner. This “snack,” if one may 
so term it, can be secured, so it appears, 
for not more than three or four dollars 
a head. In America most of us would 
be in luck if we got such a meal in mid- 
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SUNDAY MORNING WITH THE NEWSPAPERS 


winter. The problem really does face 
our maitres d’ hotels and head-waiters how 
to make small meals and large bills 
synonymous, but the problem does not 
daunt them. There are plenty of ways, 
besides spending it on food, of making 
the money fly. 

Foreign cities merely provide charm- 
ing summer restaurants in their parks 
and boulevards; we in America perform 
complete Aladdin-like transformations 
of our winter haunts, and upon our dull 
flat roofs raise magic kiosques of pleas- 
ure. Rooms heavy with brocade and 
gold are lavishly redecorated with green- 
latticed walls, garden furniture, and 
flowers and vines swaying in the cool 
current from countless electric fans. As 
for roof gardens, since Babylon hung 
them above the dusky splendors of her 
ancient Broadway, no miracle so lovely 
has been wrought in the hot city night. 
Trellises of flowering creepers, hedges 
and arbors of box and bay, parterres 


ever freshly blossoming, pools where noc- 
turnal gold-fish flash, fountains plashing 
and cascades coming gaily down small, 
green-clad precipices, pergolas and cano- 
pies of multicolored lights, and the high 
view over the hot brilliant streets and 
the town itself flaunting its thousand 
electric signs against the paler illumina- 
tion of the stars and moon—such is the 
fantastic setting which the twentieth 
century provides for even such simple 
pleasures as a lemonade. Not, indeed, 
that roof-garden beverages are neces- 
sarily of this simple character—the Ori- 
ent and the tropics are searched for 
strangely insidious, wildly named drinks 
—and the introduction of one of them 
almost always merits at least a paragraph 
next day in the local papers. Such things 
are of public interest, for we all, when 
summer comes, do to some extent what 
Voltaire’s Candide was advised to do— 
we cultivate our roof garden. 

There is no need for the city-lover to 














disparage the country—it is well enough, 
even when one is dining in town, to think 


of moonlit lawns, or the long swash of 


the surf, or the lapping of some little 
lake upon its pebbly shore. But the 
summer town is for some moods pleas- 
anter than the pleasant country. Then 
the fashionable restaurant is perhaps the 
best place to catch the especial note, in- 
formal, gay, and elegant, of urban hot 
weather. 

At the entrance, guarded by a chef’s 
assistant in white linen, is usually the 
buffet froid, a cool expanse (topped with 
ice sculpture by the greatest kitchen 
artists) upon which lie plates of strange 
eggs, of exotic fish, and of flesh and fowl 
masquerading in all kinds of jellied and 
truffled disguises (it is an international 
affair, this cold table—a week after the 
grouse-shooting opens 
on the British moors, 
these admirable birds 
lie waiting your pat- 
ronage at the restau- 
rant’s door). Near by 
stand the suave héad- 
waiters, always 
eral degrees cooler 
than the thermometer, 
ready to exchange the 
polite compliments of 
the season as they 
show you your table. 
There is no question 
but that it is pleas- 
ant to sit under a 
great green-and-white 
striped tent, within 
an inclosing hedge of 
clipped box and flow- 
ers that grow as they 
never do in rural airs, 
and have friendly 
aliens bring to you, 
exquisitely cooked, the 
fresh eggs and fish and 
fruit and chickens 
all that spoil of the 
country which = can 
never be easily secured 
except in town. It ts 
pleasant to realize 
that by half-past eight 
or nine all the fair 
fashionable women, 
and all the brave rich 
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men left in the desolate town will have 


drifted in for dinner. It is pleasant to be 
in a short coat, if indeed you are not in 
flannels. It is agreeable to notice that 
young foreign noblemen and _ other 
strangers of distinction who are passing 
through sometimes appear in tropical 
costumes of pongee. It is delightful to 
find what pretty frocks women find it 
worth while to wear, and certainly not 
unpleasant philosophically to contem- 
plate the diaphanous version of costume 
which the August heats make possible, 
though perhaps not exactly necessary. 
It is soothing to realize that entertain- 
ments in roof gardens and musical come- 
dies in artificially refrigerated theaters 
can be as well visited at half-past nine 
as at any earlier hour—perhaps better. 
It is encouraging to remember that 
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DANCING HAS BECOME OUR ONE GREAT NATIONAL INTEREST 


motor-cars and taxicabs exist, and that 
there are long roads through shadowy 
parks, and in all the surrounding coun- 
try wayside restaurants upon whose 
breezy verandas cooling drinks again 
may flow. Last, and perhaps best of 
all, it is amazingly heartening to know 
that if you like you can merely go home 
early enough to get a good night’s sleep. 

Of summer theaters and “shows” in 
the great cities there is perhaps not much 


to be said; they are chiefly notable, and 
indeed to be recommended, according to 
the measure in which they lack mental 
stimulus and supply girls. That famous 
“tired business man” comes wholly into 
his own in the hot weather. In the 
smaller places he is subjected to a more 
strenuous discipline, for it is the season 
of stock companies which plunge head- 
long through the whole dramatic reper- 
tory and give many of our leading actors 
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and actresses some slight opportunity to 
learn to act—a chance denied them dur- 
ing the forty successful weeks of the 
winter, all spent in one play. Here are 
—at least here should be, according to 
the serious dramatic critics—the Thé- 
tres Francais of our stage. 

Music, heavenly maid, should be the 
chief and loveliest ornament of the town 
insummer. Perhaps the best thing to be 
said for the alarmists who wish to in- 
crease our American army is that if they 
succeeded we should have more military 
bands, more concerts in the parks, and 
more musical evenings gratis. The mat- 
ter might suitably be subject for con- 
sideration at The Hague. But even on 
a peace footing the flow of park melody 
is increasing—in most of our larger cities 
there are many band concerts, often one 
somewhere every evening. Sometimes 
they are good concerts, and in our great 
metropolitan centers of population it is 
on such occasions that you get a sense 
of the artistic sensibilities and traditions 
which our foreign-born citizens pack in 
their flimsy, rope-bound trunks when 
they make the great migration to the 
West. To sit under the park trees some 
August night (in a heat that might in- 
deed at once melt and fuse these alien 
races) and watch queer, eager, dark faces 
light up all around you, is to believe that 
we have here in America, from one source 
and another, all the materials for that 
“musical public” of which we have all 
so long talked and dreamed. But noth- 
ing sO unimportant as music—or the 
drama—must delay the majestic and in- 
evitable flow of our thoughts toward 
something greater—the dance. 

It was only a short while ago that 
America became definitely enmeshed in 
the tango, tripped up by the turkey-trot. 
During the past few years dancing has 
been almost our one great national inter- 
est, as indeed it appears to be becoming 
the chief interest of every other great 
nation. At intervals during the long, 
dim history of our ancient world, danc- 
ing manias have seized upon it. Gen- 
erally the frenzy has been for religion 
instead of, as now, for hygiene and pleas- 
ure; but, fantastic though it may ap- 
pear, the present craze for “rag-time” 
dancing has to the imaginative observer 
something of the same barbaric and epic 
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quality. When Cleveland opens a mu- 
nicipal dance-hall in one of her parks, it 
is as if Rome threw open the Colosseum 
for the Saturnalia. It is interesting to 
see the mayors of cities, who in modern 
American life have replaced the church 
as the guardians of our morals, endeav- 
oring to regulate the dance—why do 
mayors not visit Niagara Falls of a Sun- 
day and try to stop the cataract by 
throwing a little sand in front of it? The 
dance regulates itself, and the action of 
the national good sense and taste has 
already worked wonders with it. The 
questionable features with which it ar- 
rived—straight from San Francisco’s 
late lamented Barbary Coast, so it was 
alleged—have already subsided. The 
“turkey-trot” has become a simple 
“one-step,” and since we are naturally, 
as dancers, a lithe and graceful race, 
beauty has already begun to emerge 
from its grotesqueness. We still like 
rough and coarse words in America, and 
lovely and refined young girls still say 
that they do the “kitchen sink” or hope 
to learn the “‘hang-over” (both sweetly 
named), but the dance itself has grown 
charming. Incidentally, there is perhaps 
too much talk of its “Americanism” and 
its “modernity.” The “one-step” as it 
is most prettily executed by us is exactly 
what you may see the Spanish peasants 
dance upon the greensward in little coun- 
try fiestas of a Sunday afternoon—little 
festivals which have not changed their 
character for a century. 

For many years there has been no 
dancing in towns during the summer. 
There was an early, pleasant period of 
it in our grandfathers’ and great-grand- 
fathers’ days, when our great cities were 
still almost like villages; it is quaint and 
agreeable for the New-Yorker to read 
that in the warm weather of the early 
nineteenth century they had “hop 
night” at the old Astor House. At last 
we are again able to dance in the city— 
every summer night is “hop night” now. 
There is dancing on the roofs, in the 
moonlight, on the verandas of suburban 
road-houses, and even in the hot dining- 
rooms of restaurants. It flourishes in 
winter, too, but in the city’s summer it 
seems somehow more spontaneous. And 
the pleasantest feature of it is that in 
these free, wholesome breezes of ours the 








dance-hall, though often called a “ Jar- 
din” or a “‘ Palais de Danse,” loses what 
in our parlance may be termed its 
Parisian quality. It is the respectable 
haung, if not exactly of families, at least 
of young men and young women who in 
the best possible way cling to our good 
old tradition that the American girl 
needs no chaperon. There are certain 
of these new dancing-places where, so it 
is said, an official introducer will, upon 
urgent application and with the consent 
of both parties, allow the forming of an 
acquaintance, but it must be for one 
dance only! In the intervals of per- 
formances by the general and amateur 
public, professional practitioners appear 
upon the floor in “whirlwind waltzes,” 
or stately “‘tangoes” from the Argen- 
tine, which at least serve the pur- 
pose of letting the public get its breath 
for the next round. The dance is, to 
sum it all up, the one new great feature 
of our American summers. It must ulii- 
mately have some considerable effect in 
diminishing the tide of travel to Europe, 
for they say the “trotting” is still very 
bad abroad. 

But we are perhaps keeping too long 
away from the bathing-beaches; the 
cooling-off processes of the summer are, 
after all, more permanently important 
than the warming-up ones. A beach, 
near a city, is wherever water of any 
description meets land. A delightful ex- 
ample is a resort near the metropolis 
advertising ‘‘surf-bathing,” the waves 
for which are mechanically produced in 
a large fresh-water tank which stands on 
a high cliff overlooking a river! 

The cities themselves have at last 
come to see that they must begin to pro- 
vide their citizens with chances for im- 
mersion. New York floats baths in her 

reat salt rivers, Chicago and the other 
Ppkeside towns utilize the parks that lie 
by their blue inland seas, and Boston has 
constructed a palatial establishment on 
her chief beach. But more interesting, 
fuller of the piquant contrasts that make 
our latter-day America romantic, is the 
bathing-place in the New England cap- 
ital which lies at the very tip of the 
ancient town, under the shadowof Copp’s 
Hill and that lovely steeple of the Old 
North Church where they hung the lan- 
tern for Paul Revere. There, in the 
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grime of the commercial quarter, by the 
clatter of the elevated trains, there is a 
small cove and a little sandy beach. 
(Near by, just to remind us that Boston 
does not forget her slums, at morning and 
night floats the hospital-ship which daily 
carries ailing children out to the healing 
airs of the great bay of Massachusetts.) 
And in these historic waters swim and 
frolic the small Irish and Italian and 
Hebrew progeny of Boston’s three great 
alien races. There is a swimming-mas- 
ter; there are races under his direction 
and that of local committees of aquatic 
sportsmen. ‘There is, in short, under 
almost impossible conditions, an amaz- 
ing atmosphere of that remoter seaside 
where the rich can go, and it is brought 
to the very door of the tenements. 
Bathing at the great beaches on a 
Saturday or Sunday or a hot holiday is 
on a gigantic, almost a monstrous, scale. 
The capacity of sea and sands becomes 
almost a matter of mathematical compu- 
tation. Land and water are just barely 
visible—the human body and bathing- 
suit completely fill the eye. In the 
waves certain restricted arm move- 
ments and short kicks are possible; on 
the beach the packing literally forces 
upon the observer the allusion to the sar- 
dine. Coney Island may stand as the 


type and symbol of such beaches. It 


is the arch bathing-place of the whole 
world—nowhere else do so many hu- 
man beings simultaneously touch water. 
There the tide of bathers overflows even 
beyond the sands. Groups may be dis- 
covered, still in swimming costume, sit- 
ting peacefully down to eat lunch or to 
unbibe soda, even to play cards. It is 
regretted by many that dancing in 
bathing-suits is forbidden at the best 
pavilions. The ideal of a large part of 
our population unquestionably would be 
to spend the whole day in a bathing-suit; 
the supremely elegant might possibly, 
when the suit was dry, pull on a pair of 
ordinary trousers. Such a life permits 
of the burning and tanning processes 
being carried on to perfection. The or- 
dinary American young man realizes 
that he is enjoying himself at the seaside 
only when his skin begins to peel. And 
at the city beaches, the bathers, who are 
all snatching a mere occasional afternoon 
from work, can afford to lose no time at 
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the serious work of broiling and brown- 
ing. 

And yet it is difficult even for them 
to bathe all day, for a myriad other de- 
lightful experiences beckon, so tantaliz- 
ingly rich does life seem at our pleasure- 
parks. When you have cooled your 
blood in the water you may curdle it on 
land by risking your life upon roller- 
coasters, or in the loops, or, even more 
satisfactorily, by seeing others risk theirs 
in various foolhardy exhibitions. There 
is a melodramatic richness and abandon 
in the language used to advertise such 
“shows.” Automobile races are pleas- 
antly described as “neck to neck with 
Death,” but they seem mild compared 
with “auto polo,” which is alleged to be 
nothing less than “ Hell’s Pastime.” The 
appeal to primitive emotion is indeed 
made whenever possible. Most of the 
innumerable “mirth - provoking” de- 
vices reduced to their essentials are 
really only variants of the funniest thing 
in the world—the man who slips upon a 
banana-peel. The philosopher will find 
food for his meditations everywhere—in 
fact those who purvey pleasure to the 
multitude are often themselves con- 
sciously philosophers. For example, the 
manager of a recent successful novelty 
which displayed a wealth of cheap crock- 
ery and allowed you to throw a ball and 
smash as much of it as your skill per- 
mitted appealed very felicitously to the 
domestically inclined in these terms: 
“If you can’t do it at home, boys, do it 
here!” 

There is no need for description of the 
various amusements of the summer car- 
nival grounds; almost every city in the 
country has its Luna Park, modeled on 
the one at Coney which made the moon 
famous. Comment alone is possible. 
One may note, for example, the eternal 
appeal of gambling—how for almost 
twenty years now the Japanese have 
flourished on the rolling ball, the dullest 
of all games. One may call attention to 
the ebb and flow of various amusements 
in the public favor—of the rifle-range, for 
example, which after long years seems to 
enjoy fresh vogue. One may felicitate 
the nation on its sentimental loyalty 
through the years to “scenic” represen- 
tations of Niagara Falls. And one may 
marvel at the millions upon millions of 


money invested in our summer pleas- 
ures, and the thousands upon thousands 
of people engaged in serving them up to 
us, hot as the “dogs” from their grill, 
or the lobsters and chickens and green 
corn from the daily clam-bake. ‘There 
is a huge permanent population at the 
beaches, filling hotels, boarding-houses, 
furnished rooms, and odd shacks tucked 
away in odder corners. It must be an 
agreeable and strange world which gath- 
ers together at the close of the day, if, 
indeed, the day ever closes—a world 
which rouses a curious man’s social am- 
bitions. 

The city Sunday brings the height of 
the gaiety of beaches. ‘The morning has 
been spent at home in the flat. Even in 
the winter here the gentlemen of the 
household are in shirt-sleeves (our na- 
tional sign of intimate domesticity); in 
the summer they are often merely in 
undershirts. The minimum of costume 
and the maximum of newspapers make 
time pass pleasantly. The newspapers 
will, unluckily, not be finished before the 
visit to the beach. They will be carried 
there ultimately to litter and degrade 
the sands. The cheapness and the 
monstrous size of our newspapers are 
indeed the chief cause of our national 
untidiness in public places. We open 
great, green, flowery parks in the middle 
of our streets and we build great white 
pleasure cities by our suburban waters, 
only to cover them each day with a 
tattered and wind-blown profusion of 
dirty paper. It must, perhaps, be taken 
as part and parcel of the inextinguish- 
able careless gaiety of the race; of 
our unflagging, cheerful vulgarity. The 

leasure-resort of Sunday afternoon has 
indeed all the qualities of the comic sup- 
plement of Sunday morning. Buttons 
and hat-bands with mottoes, donned by 
bands of larkish young men (the 4 paches 
of our cities) are all evidence of the deep 
influence newspaper humor has had upon 
our national life. 

Amid such tumults and pleasures, lin- 
guistic and otherwise, Sunday passes on. 
Toward the day’s end there are usually 
a few drownings or rescues from drown- 
ing by the life-guards. This is invigorat- 
ing to the crowds—it supplies, indeed, 
the sensation which they are accustomed 
to get from their evening paper, which 
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is lacking on Sundays. As the light fades 
over the waters, lights more brilliant 
begin to flash upon the land. One of the 
inevitable failures of language lies in any 
attempt to describe American electric 
lights—English cannot be made to spar- 
kle like ten million incandescents. It is 
safer to pass from these coruscating eve- 
ning hours to the crowded trains and 
street-cars homeward bound to the tired 
end of the happy day, and to those few 
hours of sleep grudgingly devoted to 
making ready for Monday morning. 

In town, too, there have been life and 
crowds. Zoos and aquariums claim at- 
tention. And the parks themselves, with 
their simple beauty of grove and lawn, 
never pall upon the city population. 
There is, indeed, something about park 
nature very different from what one 
might call native nature. The constant 
streaming of humanity through it, the 
perpetual disputations upon benches, 
the eternal courtships in p or corners, 
seem to change the aspect of flowers and 
shrubs, lakes and dells. At night, espe- 
cially, under the dusky trees, the air 
seems, to the real park-lover, to be filled 
with a kind of golden star-dust of hu- 
man happiness and sorrow; the beauty 
of the town’s bit of country is more 
poignant to him than ever that of the 
= le countryside itself. 

Year by year we learn more how to 
utilize our parks. They come to have 
their festivals. May-day—with white 
muslin and a or pole—is celebrated all 
the length of May and June. Public- 
school children, ~ & have been taught 
folk-dances and revels as well as gym- 
nastics, disport themselves upon the 
greensward. We play tennis and base- 
ball, too, in the parks. And we are at 
last learning to eat lunch there, and to 
put the waste paper and egg-shells in 
the proper receptacles. 

We watch others play tennis, and, 
chiefly, we watch them play baseball. 
Here again the subject grows out of 
hand, becomes epic. To sing of bats and 
the men who toss the nation’s heart to 
and fro might perhaps be the greatest 
American literary achievement. It must 
suffice here to say that for hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands, profession- 
al baseball makes the city, with all its 
withering heat, infinitely preferable to 


the country with its fourth-rate amateur 
games. 

Amateur games, however, flourish and 
give great joy to those engaged in them. 
They are part of what might be called 
the amateur country life which city- 
dwellers somehow manage in the sum- 
mer. Besides parks there are vacant lots 
—no one’s boyhood is so remote that he 
does not thrill at the possibilities of a 
vacant lot. With a little courage and 
imagination even children of a larger 
growth can somehow believe that the 
trackless wilderness exists wherever there 
is space to pitch a tent. Camp colonies 
within the city limits are among the 
latest and most winning manifestations 
of the beneficent paternalism of our mu- 
nicipal governments. New York, to 
take perhaps the most striking exam- 
ple, assigns to respectable citizens who 
make application in due form the right 
to pitch tents in one of its loveliest 
unspoiled country parks, by the edge 
of one of the prettiest reaches of the 
Sound. Nothing more unpretentious, 
more charming, more characteristically 
American, can be imagined than such a 
white city for the populace; nowhere 
else could the return to nature be so 
naturally accomplished. The oldest 
(and fewest) of old clothes do for the 
inhabitants. Life in such a camp is 
frankly, but decently, free from shackles. 
Here in six or seven hundred tents you 
find the really simple life led by families 
whose men come out from the town at 
night, or by parties of young people who 
thus at a minimum of expense obtain 
from their vacations a maximum of joy. 
To plunge in the sea, to cook one’s own 
food, and to dance in the moonlight to 
the music of a concertina—what more 
could one ask before one retires to sleep 
like a top beneath snowy canvas? Rus 
in urbe becomes no impossible poet’s 
dream. 

So far we have treated mostly of the 
devices by which those who must stay 
in town contrive to solace themselves. 
But we must not forget that these pleas- 
ures can draw people to the towns who 
might easily be te and dull at 
home in the country. There is a definite 
summer season for city hotels and a 
regular demand for furnished flats—at 
pe st rates, naturally, and for the 
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lightest of light housekeeping. People 
from the West come East, people from 
the South come North. They swarm in 
the museums and galleries till you might 
almost think yourself in the British Mu- 
seum or the Louvre. They crowd the 
sight-seeing automobiles till you almost 
believe there really are sights to see. 
And they fill the restaurants and thea- 
ters till you doubt whether there is any 
one in town except people from out of 
town. 

Boston is, perhaps, the greatest tour- 
ist center, in the regulation European 
red guide-book manner. It is at once 
the cradle of our liberties and the inven- 
tor of the sight-seeing trolley-car. Here 
education bears fruit and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution come into 
their own. The intelligence of Boston is 
amazing, but it is as nothing compared 
with the intelligence of other cities about 
Boston. If you will sit peacefully some 
summer morning in a quiet corner of 
that beautiful old Faneuil Hall you will 
see all America go by—in samples—and 
you will be forced to admit that your 
chair compares favorably with those 
somewhat more famous ones of the Café 
de la Paix in Paris, from which, if you 
sit long enough, you see every one in the 
world pass. The realization 1s gradually 
coming to us as a nation that the land is 
growing old, and that our seventeenth 
and eighteenth century relics have as 
much the romantic and picturesque 
quality as buildings of that same period 
in Europe, where we have long and 
affectionately recognized them as “an- 
tiques.” There is something stirring in 
the little troops of city sight-seers; they 
mark our national coming of age, they 
are witness of the finer bloom which, 
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while most of us are unaware of it, is 
stealing over the surface of our old civili- 
zation. 

It is not altogether fantastic to sup- 
pose that we are upon the point of be- 
coming the playground of Europe— 
which has so long been ours. Once, to 
take but one example, it was sufficient 
for a connoisseur of painting to know 
the European galleries; now he must at 
least know New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, and our private collections. 
The city summer may yet undergo 
stranger transformations. We may soon 
hang our “ Jcion parle Francais”’—‘* Man 
spricht Deutsch,” and all the signs that 
correspond to that pleasantly ingratiating 
“English spoken” which one sees every- 
where abroad. The red-capped negro 
porters at the railway stations may be- 
gin taking courses at the school for 
languages. And the foreign waiters, 
whose inadequate English we now so 
loudly curse, may be found admirably 
suited to cater to our tourist trade. 

One way and another, is not the sum- 
mer city a pleasant place?—and the city 
summer, if your heart is gay, as happy 
as any other period? The town-dweller 
is never really town-bound; if he has a 
half-day only, he can escape by boat or 
rail for what the advertising folders so 
prettily call a “‘vacationette.” And 
aren’t many “vacationettes” pleasanter 
than one long sentence to the country? 
The year-round country-dweller is the 
man who can tell you the truth. For 
him the summer town is one round of 
pleasure. Aren’t there even “‘movies” 
that begin at nine in the morning, 
when in the country there is nothing 
better than the futile dew upon the 
grass? 
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The Eyes of the Blind 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


WAS not the only 
one of Alison Deming’s 
friends to whom her 
marriage with Scarboro 
seemed menacing. I 
was one of those near- 

Cd ps *e va est to her when the 
calamity of blindness befell her. I saw 
her go through with this crucifixion with 
incredible gallantry. As far as she let me 
or any one else see, she accepted blind- 
ness as another woman might have ac- 
cepted old age—I mean that blindness 
might have been the inevitable lot of all 
mankind, for all the outward signs she 
gave. She had the intense spiritual mod- 
esty that keeps the wounds of the spirit 
concealed. She only showed what it 
must have meant to her by achieving in 
the end the hard-won and beautiful 
serenity of spirit that is sometimes given 
to the blind. She showed it, too, by her 
altered attitude toward the men she 
knew. She seemed to be somehow be- 
yond any one’s reach—twice born, un- 
approachable, as if she had returned to 
us from the holy places of the earth. I 
suppose it was sentimental on my part 
to feel that this marriage with Scarboro 
had an element of the sacrilegious, like 
some ordinary person aspiring to the 
hand of a ideal sali. 

Perhaps it was this unapproachable 
quality of hers that made us dubious 
as to Godfrey Scarboro. One could un- 
derstand her loving him; it wasn’t that. 
Any woman might have loved Godfrey 
Scarboro. Indeed, it might well have 
frightened us, considering what he was— 
one of those peccable, lovable creatures 
perpetually being forgiven for every- 
thing. 

One felt that Alison should have mar- 
ried some one having her own other- 
world, unattainable quality, instead of a 
man who smiled in the eyes of the world, 
as sure of his welcome as an unusually 
attractive child, and who had denied 
himself as little as a child. In marrying 
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Alison there had to be a certain conse- 
cration. A man had necessarily to be 
sure of his own temperament before he 
had the right to join his life with hers. 
No man had the right to make her risk 
anything. The thing which I felt most 
keenly about Scarboro was that he 
lacked the unshakable quality that a 
man should have for such a marriage. 
There are only a few men and a few 
women who have that quality—who 
make you feel of them that they will go 
on caring from the other side of the 
grave. Godfrey was not one of these. 
He had everything except this one thing 
which he should have had. That was 
how it seemed to those of us who loved 
Alison the most. 

After five years we had i. 1dmit that 
our forebodings had come to nothing. 
Indeed, it seemed as if all Godfrey asked 
of life was to devote himself to her ser- 
vice. Under his love Alison bloomed 
into a creature of extraordinary perfec- 
tion. It seemed as if life had taken her 
sight from her so that she might special- 
ize in love, taste more deeply of love, 
than would otherwise have been possible 
to her. For once it seemed as if life had 
miraculously compensated for an ap- 
parently irreparable disaster. Godfrey 
was an artist in life, and he set himself 
to making the relation with Alison a 
perfect thing. He loved her with greater 
delicacy, with more imagination, with 
a higher degree of completeness than 
any one else could have done. 

Such unions have an element of fatal- 
ity to me. One is then so at the mercy 
of life; any alienation means such a ter- 
rible and mortal rending of the fibers of 
the spirit. 

I had often visited them, and Alison’s 
letter asking me to come to them roused 
in me happy anticipation. It was a 
warmer letter and more urgent than 
usual, and conveyed to me a flattering 
impression of their being eager to see me. 
Their greeting, when I arrived, bore out 
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the note which Alison’s letter had 
struck. 

The first afternoon with them was 
more delightful than usual. Godfrey 
had never been more charming. Our 
supper on the porch was of a piece with 
the afternoon, so what happened then 
was to me entirely unexpected, unac- 
countable, and yet it was made of so 
slight a fabric that it is hard for me to 
attempt to convey the extraordinarily 
shocking impression that I had of them. 

I had drawn my chair away from the 
supper-table that I might look down the 
long, sloping lawn to the hills and the 
sunset beyond. After a few moments | 
turned to them, about to make some 
idle remark, but the words that I would 
have uttered died on my lips, so deeply 
absorbed were the two in their own 
thoughts. The light, shining through 
the leaves, made fantastic green shad- 
dows on Alison’s white dress, on her pale 
hair, and on the white of her neck. 

Godfrey was not watching her. He 
sat.inert, brooding, incredibly relaxed, 
his eyes on the distance. He had the air 
of a man who sits alone in his room, 
secure from all observation. It was his 
unconscious and terrible acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that Alison was blind. 
He had forgotten me. 

As minute after minute drifted past, 
they both sat motionless. Once Alison 
stretched out her hand to the dying sun- 
light with a curious little heartrending 
gesture, as though she were seeking to 
know if the sun had yet set. Silence 
crowded in on them, surrounding them, 
cutting them off in the midst of life, 
isolating them from the world and from 
each other—the complete silence of the 
spirit that is as lonely as the soundless 
dark; a silence so deep and cold that it 
froze the words on my lips. 

After a long time, out of this darkness 
of the spirit came Alison’s voice. She 
spoke without knowing that her lips 
were voicing the thought that must have 
been at the very center of her life. The 
words came low—almost a whisper, a 
little wandering wind of sound: 

“If only we had children!” 

There was such an undercurrent of 
passion in this whisper that it seemed as 
if, through the white-hot intensity of 
Alison’s longing, the wish of her heart 


must somehow miraculously be fulfilled. 
The whisper pierced Godfrey’s con- 
sciousness slowly. He was long in an- 
swering, and then he replied, as though 
to save them both from a moment of 
too great poignancy, “What's that you 
said, Alison?” 

Crimson mounted to Alison’s cheeks. 
Her hand went to her heart. “Oh—” 
she murmured, “I’d forgotten you were 
there—I’d forgotten—” Amazement 
engulfed everything else. 

She stared toward him as the blind 
stare when they try to transcend their 
infirmity, as though she must learn how 
he looked, as though it were her soul’s 
most vital necessity to know with her eyes 
how he looked, since he had sat so still 
and since his spirit had drifted so far 
away that she had incredibly forgotten 
he was there. 

At sight of her tense, peering face that 
was so beautiful in its blindness I saw 
a look almost of horror pass over God- 
frey’s face, as though he feared that, in 
another moment, she would miraculous- 
ly pass the limits of blindness and with 
blind eyes stare implacably into the 
depths of his spirit, and see. He seemed 
conscious, not of her heartrending whis- 
per only, but of a certain uncanny qual- 
ity in her, as though it gave him “the 
creeps” to see her looking for the other 
road to sight—the road that makes the 
human spirit so sensitive that it becomes 
clairvoyant, until it finally sees with the 
eyes of the spirit. 

Indeed, when you come down to it, 
that was what Alison had done when she 
spoke aloud into the silence and solitude. 
She had thought he wasn’t there. Well, 
he wasn’t! He was off without her; she 
had known he was, as she never could 
have known had she been able to see 
him. She had grasped the essential and 
significant fact in that prclonged silence 
as he would not have permitted himself 
to grasp it. 

That was all. It was over so quickly 
that I should have thought my imagina- 
tion had played me tricks except for 
what came later. 

From the distance came the noise of 
horse’s hoofs, and a woman’s voice sing- 
ing rose clear and silver above the 
rhythm of the galloping horse. It was a 
snatch of song which she sang, a handful 
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of clear and happy notes flung into the 
air. Godfrey threw a quick glance at 
Alison. 

“It’s Gloria!” she said, half to herself. 
Her face had regained its lovely calm, 
and with the reflection of the dying day 
on it she looked like some leassenly 
sweet and lovely saint. 

Godfrey strolled quietly out on to the 
piazza, smoking, went down the steps, 
thrust at a branch of rambler rose, and 
came back again. Unconsciously he 
went through a dozen small manceuvers 
that would make it appear, when he 
finally strolled away, that he was about 
to return immediately. He stayed a mo- 
ment at the foot of the steps, but, as 
he started to stroll away again, Alison 
called to him. 

“If you’re going to Gloria’s, why don’t 
you bring her back to sing for us?” 

Godfrey hesitated. “I hadn’t thought 
of going to Gloria’s, but if you'd like to 
hear her sing—?” 

“T love to hear Gloria sing,” Alison 
gave back sweetly. 

While Godfrey was gone we chatted 
like old friends. I had been big boy to 
Alison’s little girl. But underneath the 
easy flow of our talk I had the sense that 
she was waiting for Godfrey’s return 
with the strained attention of an anxious 
wife. And she had never had a string 
to him—she was divinely undemanding. 
They came in, bringing with them the 
elusive smell of wet pine-leaves. 

We all talked of indifferent things un- 
til Alison took Gloria affectionately by 
the hand and led her to the piano. 

When Gloria sang she threw out into 
the air all the shimmering things of life, 
all the glad things. Her voice sounded 
like the song of a lovely rebellious child. 
She stopped and received our heartfelt 
applause—and pulled a scarf over her 
head, saying, “1 must run home!” 

“Godfrey must go with you,” Alison 
suggested. 

“No, Godfrey mustn't!” she said. 
There was a fluttering note of finality 
in her voice. 

“But Godfrey always goes with you,” 
Alison objected. 

“It’s the sort of night,” Gloria ex- 
plained, “‘when one feels as if one had 
found some new way of moving—neither 
swimming nor flying, but like both; a 


night so full of moonlight that it is as if 
the world were flooded with some new 
ether. I always feel as if I had found the 
way to move in it, and you can only feel 
that alone, you know—that sort of swift, 
glad, disembodied feeling.” Her voice 
had a little throb in it. 

Her passion for the night had moved 
her deeply. She stood there, extraordi- 
narily lovely looking, as she had looked 
when she was a very young girl—look- 
ing like a very spirit of the night. She 
paused a moment, and then flitted off 
swiftly and softly, as if she had indeed 
found her own perfect element in which 
to move. 

That was all that happened. To even 
so close a friend as I was to them all, 
there was apparent not the slightest 
effort on the part of any one. 

Next day Godfrey motored to town, 
and I was strolling about looking for 
Alison, when I chanced on her, sitting 
under the pergola. You may imagine 
how absorbed in her thoughts she must 
have been, for she didn’t hear me. It 
was the first time in all my life that | 
had ever seen her off her guard, and what 
I saw would have made me creep awa) 
had it been possible. But she had heard 
me now, and from that terrible blind 
mask of suffering came her voice speak- 
ing my name; there was no pretense 
that any one could make. I sat down 
beside her and took her hand without 
speaking. We sat in silence for a while; 
then, as though speaking to herself, 

“If I tell, it may help,” she said. 

“Tell me what has happened,” | 
begged her, gently. 

She gave back a little despairing cry. 
“Oh, nothing’s happened! Nothing on 
God’s earth has happened, except that 
since yesterday I’ve been living in hell, 
and I know it’s my fault. I thought I'd 
won—triumphed!” She made an elo- 
quent gesture toward her sightless eyes. 
**When I wrote to you to come, I’d been 
feeling lonely; I thought you’d chase 
away my little ghost; it was nothing 
more than a morbid streak—then. First, 
it came like a faint, chill, poisonous, cold 
wind; then the shadows pressed in on 
me. I would go shivering up to Godfrey 
and find him just as he always is—fault- 
less. There hasn’t been one single little 
thing that any human being could put 
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a hand on. 
round for a reason, and just as | put my 


I went searching round and 


hand on it it was gone.” She paused. 
Then, as if what she had to say was in- 
credibly difficult: “1 found my reason 
last night; when I put my hand on 
Godfrey’s sleeve and felt it was damp 
from the woods at night, I almost said, 
‘The woods must be lovely,’ but | 
checked myself. Then, as Gloria was 
singing, it was as if the curtain went up. 
Everything became clear. I knew the 
meaning of my loneliness and why | had 
not spoken of their going through the 
woods, nor why he had chosen that way 
back.” She leaned to me. “Do you 
know the reason? It was that he might 
keep out of the paths—” and then she 
gave out the unbelievable thing—*It is 
that they might keep out of the paths in 
which Godfrey and I have walked! It’s 
Godfrey’s protest—a protest so deep | 
don’t believe he’s conscious of it 
against the close-woven fabric of our 
lives. He wanted to take her to a place 
where I couldn’t go; and I knew, when 
she was singing, that she was singing to 
Godfrey, and that they were looking at 
each other with the understanding that 
is possible only to those who can look 
into each other’s eyes.” 

I cannot express with what concen- 
trated and bitter accusation she gave 
this out, and yet the accusation was not 
for Godfrey, but for herself; nor, unless 
you knew Alison, could I make you un- 
derstand the violence she did herself in 
talking to me. She wanted no assurance 
from me. She had nothing in common 
with the overwrought human being who 
seeks relief in speech. She dragged all 
this to the surface, spread it out naked 
in the light, as if it was some venomous 
thing that could only live in the shadows. 
In telling me, she was doing—as she al- 
ways had done—the extraordinarily gal- 
lant thing. She didn’t ask for anything 
from me, not one little thing—neither 
sympathy nor understanding. I said 
nothing; she didn’t want my assurances, 
still less did she want sympathy. She 
let me plumb the full measure of her re- 
volt against herself by saying: | 

“This is my love—it seems.’ 

She left me in silence for a while to 
confront the difficulty. There seemed 
no end to it. Alison faced the bitter 
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choice of losing all faith in herself or 
faith in Godfrey; of being infinitely 
soiled in her own eyes, or having her 
whole life torn asunder. As I thought 
this, some warning voice told me that 
Alison had not been wrong; that, word- 
less and insistent, instinct had pressed 
its awful, voiceless certainty upon her; 
and yet, there was Godfrey, whose every 
gesture and glance was a living denial, 
and there was Gloria, Alison’s friend. 
How believe a thing like this? It was 
just one of those things that decent peo- 
ple didn’t do. But whether she was 
right or wrong, there seemed no way out 
for Alison. I felt the same sickening 
sensation that I had when I first learned 
that she had to be blind. 

She spoke again, as though addressing 
some dark presence. 

“Not one single little thing has hap- 
pened,” she repeated, as if arguing, and 
I knew it was as if she had hurled herself 
against some unrelenting fact. I had to 
find out where she really stood, and so 
I asked: 

“Alison, would you rather I went 
away?’ I knew that if she really be- 
lieved her instinct, she would not have 
me stay to see Godfrey betray himself 
before me, and the way she answered in- 
stantly, “No; stay if you will,” made me 
know that even in her innermost heart 
it was herself whom she believed at 
fault, and not Godfrey; and that, far 
above the darkness into which she had 
been plunged, his love seemed to her 
clear and undimmed, but of a sudden 
become far-off and unattainable —a 
beautiful star which could shed no 
warmth on her. I knew, too, that the 
mute, watchful instinct within her would 
continue to bring her proof, so that she 
would believe in Godfrey and yet know 
that her belief was unfounded; so that 
she would continue to have her heart 
filled with suspicion, and yet know 
that suspicion had never entered, only 
fact. 

For the next few days Gloria did not 
come to the house, nor did Godfrey pro- 
pose that we should find her; neither 
did Alison again speak to me of the bat- 
tle which I knew went on, without 
mercy and without rest, within her 
heart. On the surface of our lives all was 
fair and sweet. We read together, and 
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Godfrey held Alison’s hand while we 
read. But there was one thing that im- 
pressed me as it had the first night— 
Godfrey’s attitudes, the way he sat, the 
slouch of his shoulders, his postures. 
They were of a man off his guard; yet 
his voice was that of a man eternally 
watchful. He would sit, as I had seen 
him that night, slouched into himself, as 
a man deeply weary; and his voice, as 
he spoke to Alison, would ring out tender 
and reassuring. And I knew this tender- 
ness maddened Alison. I knew she was 
longing to cry out to Godfrey: “Go and 
find Gloria! Don’t you suppose I can 
feel you listening for the sound of her 
horse’s hoofs? | hear them three sec- 
onds before you can hear them. I hear 
them in my sleep, the sound of her 
horse’s hoofs, as I hear your restless 
thoughts walking about, as | can see you 
with my blind eyes, straining away from 
me to her.” 

The third day, when we were sitting 
together, reading, Alison said, “‘Let’s go 
and meet Gloria; we haven’t walked to- 
day.” 

Godfrey turned his head sharply. Far 
off Gloria was coming toward us, and it 
seemed a miracle that the sound of her 
footsteps at such a distance should have 
reached even Alison’s ears. 

As they met, Alison kissed Gloria on 
her forehead, put her arm around her 
and slipped the other through Godfrey’s, 
and so they walked back together, Ali- 
son, sweet and fair, dividing them im- 
placably. 

Instinct told her when Gloria was 
expected, and she went to meet her. 
Instinct told her when Godfrey wished 
to leave her—perhaps to find Gloria— 
and she kept him, so smoothly, so plau- 
sibly, that her very plausibility must 
have sickened her. Again, she would ask 
Gloria to sit with her for an afternoon 
and send Godfrey away on some pretext. 
I knew that after each manceuver of hers 
she felt infinitely soiled, infinitely de- 
graded. She listened—listened for the 
sound of Godfrey’s voice and Gloria’s 
together, listened for the far-off rustle of 
Gloria’s dress. I knew that, whether 
Alison’s instinct was right or wrong, 
Gloria and Godfrey must have felt it, 
and that for them the tension must at 
times have been al:nost unbearable. 


As the days went on, Alison surpassed 
herself. She made use, it seemed to me, 
of other senses than those of which we 
know—she seemed to feel it in the air 
when they thought of each other, and 
more and more she subtly divided her 
husband from her friend. There was no 
end to the excuses she knew how to 
make so that she might be always with 
them. 

I realized at last why at times she was 
so clairvoyantly sure. It was because 
she was for ever on the alert. For once 
that she was right, twenty times she 
groped her way down the stairs to listen 
for the sound of Gloria’s footsteps. A 
hundred times she thought she heard 
low sounds of talking, of voices where no 
voices were. And yet, for everything 
she did there was nothing tangible of 
which Godfrey or any one could have 
accused her, any more than there was 
anything of which she might have ac- 
cused him. Neither one, in their hideous 
game of blindman’s-buff, had one actual 
fact to bring into the sanity of broad 
daylight. 

Whichever way Godfrey turned he 
seemed bound by invisible chains; in- 
visible barriers presented themselves in 
his path. Alison had always some plan 
which involved him; her infirmity held 
him as inexorably as it limited her. 

When he came back from town it 
seemed to me that Godfrey was for ever 
manceuvering to leave Alison to me, and 
was for ever being out-manceuvered. 
Yet so gentle was he, so faultless, that 
never once could one have been sure that 
what he was trying to do was more than 
merely a gentle, almost unconscious 
effort on his part to preserve his neces- 
sary independence. There wasn’t a flaw 
or a break in the conduct of any of the 
four of us. Even I, who had been 
warned, could never tell which of Ali- 
son’s two certainties were right — 
whether in very fact she was poisoning 
the life about her, or whether her clair- 
voyant instinct had perceived what no 
eyes could see. But one thing I knew: 
that if, under our unnatural tranquil- 
lity, we all suffered—each in his own 
way, even though Godfrey suffered in- 
nocently—it was Alison whose very life 
was torn in two. 

Grief can kill and betrayal can put out 
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the light of the spirit, but it is in conflict 
that the soul can find its most nameless 
torture. When the soul says “‘ Yes” and 
“No” at once, then there is no rest, no 
peace, no end to torment. 

So torn and ravaged was she that it 
seemed to me that beneath the unruffled 
surface of life waited death. I could see 
Alison’s face become transparent; [| 
could see her very heart beat through 
her frail body. 

“Can they guess?” I asked myself. 
“Do they know, and can they still go 
on with their relentless torture, or are 
they innocent and themselves on the 
rack, not dreaming what is wrong or 
why they suffer?” 

[ do not know how they felt, but it 
seemed to me that any catastrophe—the 
whole fabric of life pulled to pieces about 
us—would be better than this smooth 
and smiling surface of life whereon we 
lived. The only hint they gave one an- 
other of what they really felt was the 
way they clung to me when I suggested 
that my visit must come to an end. [| 
do not know what the others felt, but I 
waited with every nerve frozen for relief 

-waited day and night for something to 
happen which should put an end to the 
horror in which we lived. 

Then it came. Not, as I had imag- 
ined, in one thunderclap; it stole on me so 
quietly and stealthily that I might have 
denied that anything had happened. 

We had finished breakfast a half-hour, 
and I had sat down outside on the ve- 
randa which ran past Godfrey’s study. 
I started to go into the library through 
the long French window just as Godfrey 
came in at the door. He paused at the 
door, staring at a corner of the room as 
if he would not credit his eyes. I fol- 
lowed his gaze, and there, at the end of 
the long, book-lined room, sat Gloria. 

She sat in the shadow, her face glow- 
ing like some exotic flower, divided from 
him by three golden barriers of sunshine 
which streamed in through the open 
windows. At sight of him she did not 
speak, but flung out her hand in a little 
gesture of poignant welcome. Godfrey’s 
mouth framed her name, but without 
sound. In those few, brimming, silent 
moments they compressed an eternity of 
words, all the things they had not said. 

Then, before they could seek relief in 


speech, Alison’s soft, groping, uncertain 
footstep came down the hall. At once 
Godfrey stripped from them both the 
possibility of decent pretense, if pretense 
there had been, and at the same time 
made Gloria his accomplice, for, as he 
walked to the door to meet Alison he 
turned, and with a gesture at once vague 
and passionate—a gesture which was as 
instinctive a reaction as that of a falling 
man who clutches at some support—he 
imposed silence on Gloria. 

Alison stood in the doorway, and God- 
frey took her hand with a “Were you 
looking for me, dear?’ The very natu- 
ralness of his voice jangled horribly 
through the silent room. 

Alison did not answer; she turned her 
sightless face toward Gloria. “I thought 
I heard some one talking,” she said, 
faintly, and the lying truthfulness of 
Godfrey’s cheerful “‘You didn’t hear a 
soul!” made me see his heart naked. 

Still Alison turned her face toward 
Gloria; still her blind, gentle, question- 
ing look was on Gloria’s face. It seemed 
to me that there was no air left to 
breathe in the world. I expected to hear 
her cry aloud: 

“I know Gloria is here! I can hear the 
faint rustle of her dress; I can hear her 
breathe, and the wild beating of her 
heart. I feel your hand tense in mine, 
Godfrey. The air about me clamors 
with the words you have not needed to 
speak. Don’t lie to me—for I know, as 
I have always known, but I must now 
have the certainty of your assurance. I 
can no longer live in the night with my 
certainties only. Give me light! The 
truth from your lips, though it kill me!” 

Into this desperate silence again came 
Godfrey’s voice: “Shall we go out, 
dear?” He took her arm in his. “ Aren’t 
you well this morning, Alison dear?” he 
asked, his voice all solicitude. 

“A little tired, that’s all. I didn’t 
sleep well,’ Alison answered, her tran- 
quil voice in discordant contrast to her 
pale, questioning face. 

I stared at Gloria. She did not move; 
she was waiting for Godfrey to come 
back; and I sat down on a chair outside 
the window, appalled and curiously re- 
lieved to see truth at last. 

It was impossible to tell if they 
had met thus before, or if, up to the 
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very moment of his gesture of silence, 
neither of them had faced the truth. 
Perhaps Love had stolen on them un- 
awares and enmeshed them before they 
recognized him. Or they may have 
known and excused themselves by the 
world-old sophistries and self -decep- 
tions of the faithless. It would have 
been so easy for Godfrey to say that he 
gave Gloria nothing that was Alison’s, 
and that they could have their love 
without hurting her. 

I could not tell. We had all played 
our parts so well that anything might be 
true. I only know that in the glimpse I 
had had of Gloria’s face I saw that a 
dark happiness bloomed there. She had 
the look of one who no longer struggles, 
but who knows the infinite rest of being 
borne along on Love’s mighty bosom. 

There was a profound silence, as 
though enchantment lay upon the quiet 
library; and on the vine-shaded porch 
the only sound was the droning of bees; 
and, scarcely louder than the bees, from 
the other side of the house, where he 
was making her comfortable, came the 
murmur of Godfrey’s voice and Alison’s. 

I without and Gloria within, both 
waited for Godfrey’s return, for that he 
would return he had shown when he had 
bade her be quiet; and I knew that, with 
her strained attention, she must inev- 
itably hear me should I now move. God- 
frey once back, I could slip away un- 
perceived. 

The moments lengthened, and I waited 
until I felt that something must give way 
within me. I waited until I marveled 
at Gloria’s resistance, and I measured 
her need of talking with Godfrey by 
this endurement of prolonged suspense. 
While I waited, my thoughts, night- 
mare-like, rioted through my brain. God 
knows, I had expected tragedy of some 
sort, and I sat waiting for it to come, 
but this turning of Alison’s blindness 
to account was a detail for which I 
had not been prepared. I realized now 
that while I had looked for a tragedy, 
I had been searching this way and that 
for some escape. Now all roads seemed 
blocked. There was nothing to be done, 
it seemed to me, but sit still and see 
Alison’s life wrecked. 

At last I heard Godfrey’s swiftly re- 
turning footsteps. I heard the low sound 


of their voices come to me for a moment, 
and then they stopped, as though their 
words had been clipped from them with 
a sword. From far off came Alison’s 
blind and groping step again. She had 
followed Godfrey closely. I heard the 
sliding touch of her all-seeing hands over 
the open front door. I waited, with 
bated breath and beating heart, for 
them to begin some ordinary conversa- 
tion, but none came. The soft, groping 
steps came nearer. I heard them pause 
in front of the open library door, and 
then, with an infinite relief which must 
have been echoed from within the room, 
I heard her pass on, and then her more 
assured footfall upon the stairs. 

It was as though Death paused and 
then passed by. And yet I knew that 
Alison always called out to Godfrey when 
she passed his door, and | wondered, 
as I knew they must be wondering: 
“What has she heard? Can she know?” 

I made my escape noiselessly. Later, 
Godfrey came to look for me. 

“Alison doesn’t feel well,” he told me. 
“Tt’s nothing much— just one of her 
headaches. I told Gloria I’d motor her 
up to the village, but I don’t like to leave 
Alison alone. Will you tell Gloria?” 

At lunch Alison didn’t come down, 
nor through the afternoon, nor the next 
day, and under his calm surface I could 
see Godfrey’s anxiety grow. Gloria 
came only once, and Godfrey walked 
down to meet her; for some time they 
stood talking earnestly together. 

During the afternoon Godfrey went 
up and down the stairs a dozen times. 
At last he said to me: “I wish you'd see 
Alison. I wish you’d make her have a 
doctor.” 

“Can’t you make her?” I asked him. 

‘She won’t have one. She won’t hear 
of it,” he gave back; “she says there’s 
nothing the matter with her except the 
aftermath of a headache.” 

“Well, what do you think?” I asked 
hi 


im. 

“What do I think? [’ll tell you what 
I think—she’s suffering horribly. She’s 
like some one living in torment, | tell 
you. She’s in awful distress—mental 
or physical; she won’t tell me which. 
She won’t tell me anything. Some- 
thing’s got to be done. It isn’t right 
that she should suffer this way.” 


idl 
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It was his way of putting it aloud to 


himself. I took it that he had been so 
perfectly on his guard, that his conduct 
had been so flawless, that he would not 
believe that it was on his account that 
Alison was suffering. 

“She’s suffering so,” he went on, 
“that she isn’t herself.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked him 
again. 

“Why, she’s queer in the way she 
speaks to me.”” He choked a little over 
it. “Apologetic—as if she were begging 
my pardon for something or other. Go 
up and see her. See what you can do 
with her.” 

He might have spared himself the 
pain of telling me she was suffering. No 
one could have lived in that house with- 
out knowing it. There are times when 
people live in such mortal agony that it 
darkens the sky for those about them. 
Had Alison been screaming aloud in 
anguish so that our ears were deafened 
with it, we could not have been more 
conscious of it. No one could have lived 
in that silent house without knowing 
that some obscure and terrible battle 
of the spirit was going on within its 
walls. 

I went to Alison, as Godfrey wished, 
but my mission was useless. As soon 
expect one bleeding to death on a battle- 
field to listen to some alien chatter of 
philosophy as expect Alison to call a 
physician. She made polite, stereo- 
typed answers to my inquiries, but from 
her face looked pain and madness and 
something like despair. I felt as though 
she were near the breaking-point. There 
is a limit, after all, to what a human 
being will endure of suffering. One thing 
came to me as definite—it had been 
forming itself in my mind from the be- 
ginning—and that was that without 
Godfrey and his love, radiant and com- 
plete, she could not live. As far as Ali- 
son was concerned, he was life itself; 
and for her to continue to live, he had 
to be something that, for the moment, 
at any rate, he was not. 

Evidently Godfrey was still sure that, 
in Alison’s words, she had “‘not one lit- 
tle thing to go upon,” unless, indeed, 
there had been a monstrous miracle and 
she had seen his gesture to Gloria, and in 
spite of it had suffered herself to be led 





away; had even known, when Godfrey 
left her, that he was going to find Gloria 
again; and on her way back had heard 
her voice, and so, stabbed to the heart, 
had gone up-stairs to die. 

I do not know what I had expected 
that night. I threw myself on the bed 
half-dressed and dozed fitfully, as one 
who expects to be called by illness. It 
seemed to me that the house was full 
of strange and awful whisperings; the 
very walls seemed full of the suspense 
and waiting that one feels where a spirit 
is struggling to take flight and the body 
is struggling to retain it. Toward morn- 
ing I slept, but roused very early and 
dressed. Godfrey met me in the hall, 
and to my questioning glance: 


“‘She’s different,” he hesitated. ‘She's 
very weak and very gentle. It’s— 
it’s—’ he choked a moment. “It’s as 


if she had given up.” 

And so it seemed. 

“T’'ll wait till noon and then I'll send 
for Carter,” he told me. “It’s absurd,” 
he added, as if arguing with himself 
fiercely, “‘unless she’s been brooding 
over something. about her blindness. 
She’s been feeling a little tired for a 
few days on coming down to breakfast, 
but nothing has happened that could 
disturb her. I must see her then, watch 
her drifting ont as a boat drifts out to 
sea before my eyes. I'll wait till noon,” 
he repeated. “‘She’s resting now, and at 
noon I[’ll go up.” 

We took books, both of us, and made 
a pretense at reading. Later Glovia 
joined us. Then suddenly we looked at 
one another with questioning eyes and 
waited, listening tensely as we three had 
listened to the same sound before—Ali- 
son’s soft and careful step descending 
the stairs. 

I do not know what it was I expected 
during those seconds of suspense, but | 
waited, and I know Godfrey and Gloria 
waited, for some verdict of life or death. 
We all rose to our feet as Alison came 
out of the front door, facing us. 

She seemed infinitely spent, as one 
who has traveled back from the other 
side of death, spent as one must be who 
has only that moment triumphed over 
death and pain. For that was what she 


was—triumphant—her head up, gallant, 
as she had been when she had overcome 
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her infirmity of the flesh, but now she 
had won a greater victory. 

The conflict was over with her; and, 
as | looked from Godfrey to Gloria, I 
knew, too, that the conflict was over for 
them, for the love and radiance that 
shone from Alison’s face put out their 
little flicker of passion as the glory of the 
sun puts out the light of a penny candle. 

She had fought with death for her 
belief in Godfrey and had won, and 
now she came to him with this shining 
vision of his spirit; in a flash of under- 
standing | realized—and I know God- 
frey understood as well—that she had 
won a supreme victory of the spirit, 
which made the rewinning of his heart 
a mere incident in the greater victory. 

It has taken me months of turning the 
thing over this way and that to under- 
stand what happened in Alison’s heart 
through the days of mortal conflict, and 
in what her victory consisted, and what 
it was that happened to Godfrey and 
Gloria when they looked on Alison’s face, 
which, for that brief moment, reflected 
the streaming light of heaven. 

I have found my answer to it. I know 
that we three surely saw a miracle that 
morning as great as any of which we read. 
But to explain this to the literal-minded 
I would have to answer the Sphinx’s rid- 
dle, “Who am I?” and, “What is 
Truth?” and I am not psychologist or 
philosopher enough to go very far on 
the devious and mysterious paths by 
which one discovers the complex nature 
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of the personality—nor can I take any 
one deep into the mysteries that form 
the nature of truth. I know only that 
Alison made all of us stand for a mo- 
ment face to face with that shining 
thing. 

During those long days of struggle she 
had denied her inner warning instinct. 
She had denied the very evidence of her 
senses. She had thrown aside, like use- 
less rubbish, all the things we call truth, 
and had thereby attained a higher 
truth. She had denied her senses’ evi- 
dence until at last she had seen Godfrey 
and all of life with the eyes of the spirit 
which from all time have been the eyes 
of the blind. 

She had found the other road to sight, 
and what she had seen had made the 
evidence of her senses of no value. And 
at that moment of insight the evidence 
of my senses, too, became as nothing. 
I had seen Godfrey betray Alison, yet 
when I saw Alison’s face I knew this had 
never been so, or rather that this be- 
trayal was as trivial and unimportant 
as the opening and shutting of a window, 
and that the flaming passion of Godfrey 
and Gloria, which, for a time, threat- 
tened to destroy the lives of all of us, in 
the face of this ultimate truth was but 
the flicker of a moment. 

This is all that I can tell of what hap- 
pened. I only know that since then, in 
our different ways, Godfrey, Gloria, and 
I have believed. For we saw a spirit 


rise, as though from the dead. 











John Hay’s Statesmanship 


From 


His UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


Compiled and Edited by William Roscoe Thayer 


@R. HAY’S health did 
>not permit him to re- 
turn to Washington un- 
til October, 1900. He 
watched the progress of 
the Presidential cam- 
SS $ paign somewhat anx- 
iously, because he believed that the 
position of the State Department on 
international questions might influence 
voters against Mr. McKinley. The pub- 
lic knew the rebuffs that had been re- 
ceived, the failure of the Alaska negotia- 
tions and of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; 
it did not know of all its successes, 
and, as Hay said, it would not be becom- 
ing in him to boast of them, much less 
to publish them prematurely. 
The enemies of the administration 
made Anglophobia one of their trump 
cards. 





No sane man [Hay wrote to a friend 
abroad] can appreciate the stupid and mad 
malignancy of our Anglophobia. It is not 
merely the Yellows, the Irish, and the Tam- 
many people—they are a matter of course— 
but by far the worst of the lot is the New 
York Sun, which claims to be supporting 
McKinley, and whose furious attacks on the 
State Department from time to time scare 
our own managers out of their five wits. Just 
now they are having all colors of fits over our 
modus mvendi in Alaska. That was, as you 
know, one of the best bargains for us ever 
made. I cannot even defend myself by say- 
ing how good the bargain was. I do not 
want to publish to the world the details of an 
engagement some of whose features are as 
yet incomplete, and it is abominable form 
for a Government to brag of its diplomatic 
success. So I must let the tempest of dust 
and foul air blow itself out. 


Mr. Hay was in the condition where 
everything hostile, however _ slight, 
rasped his always sensitive nature. 

The newspapers have been unusually busy 
inventing lies [he informed his brother-in- 
law]. They said I was dying; that I was 


perfectly well but sulking because the Presi- 
dent had turned me down; that I was in a 
deadly quarrel with Root; that I had at last 
come back, after extorting from the President 
a promise not to meddle again with foreign 
affairs. What can be the use or the motive 
for such ingenious falsehoods? I do not 
believe they can influence a vote for Bryan. 
[To Samuel Mather, October 2, 1900.] 

I think the canvass is going on very satis- 
factorily [the Secretary wrote Ambassador 
Porter on October 2d]. Hanna got con- 
siderable of a panic early in the canvass, but 
I imagine it was nothing but a money panic, 
and if, after Bryan’s letter of acceptance, the 
men who have money refuse to do anything 
in their own defense, they will deserve to be 
robbed to the enamel of their teeth. 


As the campaign drew to a close, signs 
of McKinley’s re-election became unmis- 
takable. Among the anti- imperialists 
there was an ominous lack of harmony, 
as appeared in the public utterances of 
two of the most conspicuous of their 
number. Hay summed up their con- 
tradictory attitudes in this brief para- 
graph to the President: 


Did you ever hear of anything so ridiculous 
as that [Charles Francis} Adams and [Carl] 
Schurz correspondence? Schurz thinks that 
it will be best to elect a lunatic President, and 
trust to a sane Congress to keep him in order. 
Adams thinks that the best way would be 
to elect a sane man President, and have a 
lunatic Congress for him to control; and 
neither of them seems to realize that it makes 
not the slightest difference what both of them 
think. [November 1, 1900.] 


To another correspondent Hay com- 
mented with equal freedom: 


Why should anybody want to vote for 
Bryan this year? I can perfectly understand 
a man refusing Mr. McKinley on well-known 
principles of human conduct—but I cannot— 
never could—comprehend that polarization 
of hatred that induces a man, because he 
hated Blaine or McKinley or Gladstone, to 
adore Cleveland or Bryan or Disraeli. What 
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a spectacle the Schurzes and Godkins pre- 
sent! Asking people to vote for Bryan be- 
cause the Republicans can tie him up and 
prevent him from raising Cain when he gets 
in. 

The election soon put an end to all 
doubt. Hay wrote to his son Adelbert, 
who was American consul at Johannes- 
burg, that it 
went off magnificently. It was, in almost 
every State of the Union, better than we 
expected. It is the most overwhelming 
victory in this generation. 

At the Cabinet meeting yesterday the 
President made a little speech, saying the 
victory was as much ours as his, saying that 
he could not afford to part company with us, 
and asked us all to remain with him for the 
next four years. It was one of the most 
touching and dignified things I have ever 
known him to do. I do not know how many 
of us can manage to stay, but we are all 
greatly touched by what he said. [Nover- 
her 14, 1900.] 

Meanwhile Secretary Hay was busy 
with foreign affairs, among which those 
relating to China stood foremost. After 
the Japanese defeated the Chinese in 
1894, China lay like a stranded whale, 
apparently dead or dying, and the chief 
Powers of Europe came, like fishermen 
after blubber, and took here a province 
and there a harbor, and were callous to 
the fact that their victim was still alive. 
They not only seized territory, but 
forced from the Chinese concessions for 
mines, railways, commercial privileges, 
and spheres of influence. From the time 
that Hay became Secretary, he strove 
to preserve the political integrity of 
China, and to persuade all the Powers 
to maintain there the policy of the Open 
Door. 

As early as March 16, 1899, Hay 
wrote confidentially to a New York 
editor who was anxious for the protec- 
tion of American interests: 


It is not very easy to formulate with any 
exactness the view of the Government in 
regard to the present condition of things in 
China. In brief, we are of course opposed to 
the dismemberment of that Empire, and we 
do not think that the public opinion of the 
United States would justify this Govern- 
ment in taking part in the great game of 
spoliation now going on. At the same time 
we are keenly alive to the importance of safe- 
guarding our great commercial interests in 





that Empire, and our representatives there 
have orders to watch closely everything that 
may seem calculated to injure us, and to pre- 
vent it by energetic and timely representa- 
tion. We declined to support the demand of 
Italy for a lodgment there, and at the same 
time we were not prepared to assure China 
that we would join her in repelling that de- 
mand by armed force. We do not consider 
our hands tied for future eventualities, but 
for the present we think our best policy is 
one of vigilant protection of our commercial 
interests without formal alliances with other 
powers interested. 


During the summer the Secretary’s 
instructions to Mr. Conger, the Amer- 
ican minister at Peking, bore the same 
burden. But as the European Powers 
continued to make mutual bargains for 
the partition of the Empire, Mr. Hay 
in September, 1899, finally addressed to 
London, Berlin, and St. Petersburg his 
famous note on the Open Door. He did 
not originate the phrase, and the fact 
of free commercial intercourse with all 
nations had existed here and there in 
Europe during many centuries. But in 
applying the word to China Hay defined 
a policy which would affect the political 
not less than the commercial status of 
four hundred millions of Chinese, and of 
the rest of the world which had relations 
with them. 

The American circular requested each 
of the European governments to respect 
the existing treaty ports and the vested 
interests; to allow the Chinese tariff to 
be maintained and collected in the re- 
spective spheres of influence; and not 
to discriminate against other foreigners 
in port and railroad rates. The Powers 
addressed did not reply promptly. Eng- 
land was the first to accede; the others, 
while stating that they sympathized with 
the principle, refrained from formally in- 
dorsing it. Mr. Hay, after sufficient de- 
lay, sent word to each that in view of 
the favorable replies from the others, 
he regarded that Power’s acceptance as 
“final and definitive.” And Enea 
ly he addressed France, Italy, and Japan. 

From a letter to Mr. Choate, on No- 
vember 13, 1899, we have an inkling of 
the slowness of the proceedings: 


I should be glad if you could get as early 
an answer as possible from the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to our suggestions as to 














ATP ad Beene, 


JOHN HAY’S 


the Open Door in China. . . . We are mak- 
ing the same approaches to the Japan S¢ 
Government which we have made to the 
others, and, judging by what the Japanese 
minister here says, I think we will run no 
difficulty in that quarter. ‘The Chinese min- 
ister called the other day in some trouble. of 
mind on account of the definite statement in 
the American news- 

papers th at we 
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would not come in, and that other Powers 
would not. If now they choose to take a 
stand in opposition to the entire civilized 
world, we shall then make up our minds what 
to do about it. At present | am not bother- 
ing much. [To Henry White, April 2, 1900.| 


By what was one of the most adroit 
strokes of modern 
diplomacy Hay 





were fs i a 
proposition of the 
I uropean Pow ers 
for the dismember- 
ment of China. I 
assured him that no 
suggestion had been 
made to me in that 
direction and that 
we should not re- 
gard it favorably if 
rade. He then 
asked me if I would 
be so kind as to put 
that in writing, as 
it would be very 
reassuring to his 
Government to hear 
it. | have done this, 
adding that if at 
any future time, 
which I did not now 
anticip ate, Wwe 
should desire any 
conveniences OF ac- 
commodations on 
the coast of China, 








thus accustomed 
the world to ac- 
cept the Open 
Door as the only 
de cent po! licy for 
it to adopt toward 
China. Not one 
of the Govern- 
ments concerned 
wished to agree 
to it; each saw 
more profit to it- 
43 in exploiting 

shat it had al- 
ready gr: ibbed and 
in joining in the 
scramble for 
more; but not 
one of them, aftcr 
Hay declared for 
the Open Door, 
ventured openly 
to oppose the doc- 
J trine. It was as 








should approach 
the Chinese Govern- E. H 
ment directly upon 
the subject. I also 
expressed the hope 
that his Govern- 
ment would co-operate with us in gaining the 
assurances we desired from the European 
Powers of an equal and impartial participa- 
tion in the trade of China. 


Next to England, Hay regarded Rus- 
sia as the most important party to the 
agreement. Russia, however, would 
sign no paper, but her minister, Count 
Mouravieff, gave an oral promise to 
dowhat France did. Later, he “flew 
into a passion” and insisted upon it that 
Russia would never bind herself in that 
way; that whatever she did she would 


do alone and without the concurrence of 


France. Still, Hay adds: 

He did say it, he did promise, and he did 
enter into just that engagement. It is pos- 
sible that he did so thinking that France 

Vor. CXXXI.—No. 781.—4 


if, in a meeting, he 


. CONGER had askedall those 


luring the Boxer Rebellion who believed in 
telling the truth 
to stand up; the 
liars would have risen with the rest. 
Hardly, however, had the Powers be- 
gun to look somewhat kindly on the ideal 
of the Open Door, when the Boxer 
rising intervened, and before this was 
put down demands for vengeance on the 
Chinese rose from many quarters. The 
German Emperor, whose minister, Ket- 
teler, had been shot in Peking, sent out 
a punitive expedition under Count Wal- 
dersee, bidding his sol liers to comport 
themselves so like Huns that for a 
thousand years to come no Chinese 
would dare to look a German in the 
face. Other Powers uttered their wrath 
more guardedly; but they all surmised 
that the new situation would justify 
them in dismembering China. 
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To prevent this Hay worked inde- 
fatigably. He sent to China Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill, whom he regarded, next to Mr. 
Henry White, as the best diplomat in 
the service. He made his note of July 
3d the basis of American action, and, as 
Russia occupied New Chwang, he sent 
to her a serious inquiry, to which he 


received a reply, most positive and satisfac- 
tory, that their occupation was military and 
temporary, and that our commercial inter- 
ests should not in any case be limited or in- 
jured. Russia [he adds] has been more out- 
spoken tnan before in her adhesion to the 
Open Door. [September 8, 1900. | 

Che approach of the much-prepared Wal- 
dersee [wrote one of Hay’s correspondents] 
seemed a peril. There was the danger that 
after all the Emperor’s windy eloquence he 
might feel the necessity of kicking up a row 
to justify the appointment of Waldersee. I 
was very glad, therefore, that the Russians 
gave us an opportunity to say that we would 
stay under a definite understanding and not 
otherwise. It begins to look as if there was 
some chance for the Open Door, after all. 


This was Hay’s view also. He wished 
to hold the other Powers to their ad- 
herence to the Open Door, and at the 
same time to avoid the semblance of or- 
ganizing an anti-Russian cealition. To 
exact from the Chinese indemnities and 
the punishment of the chief culprits 
appeared to him the best sort of retribu- 
tion; but the Germans went much far- 
ther. Indeed, Count Waldersee’s army 
appears to have obeyed the Kaiser's 
command and played the congenial rdle 
of Huns in several districts. 


Everything seemed to be going well until 
this promenade of Waldersee’s to Tai-ping 
[Hay writes on October 16th], which I fear 
will have very unfavorable results upon the 
rest of China. The Great Viceroys, to secure 
whose assistance was our first effort and our 
success, have been standing by us splendidly 
for the last four months. How much longer 
they can hold their turbulent populations 
quiet in the face of the constant incitements 
to disturbance which Germany and Russia 
are giving is hard to conjecture. 

The success we had in stopping that first 
preposterous German movement when the 
whole world seemed likely to join in it, when 
the entire press of the Continent and a great 
many on this side were in favor of it, will 
always be a source of gratification [he con- 
fides in the same letter to an intimate friend]. 





‘The moment we acted, the rest of the world 


paused, and finally came over to our ground; 
and the German Government, which is gen- 
erally brutal but seldom silly, recovered its 
senses, climbed down off its pe rch and pre- 
sented another proposition which was ex- 
actly in line with our position. [October 16, 
1900. | 


In spite of his having warded off the 
worst danger, the Secretary was both 
puzzled and somewhat troubled by the 
drawing together of England and Ger- 
many, because he feared that they in- 
tended, at the critical moment, to wring 
other exactions from China. It ap- 
peared later, however, that their mutual 
purpose was to check Russian aggression 
in Manchuria, and that Germany wished 
to prevent England from enjoying a 
monopoly of the Yangtse Valley trade. 
Before the end of the year the Powers 
were sufhciently agreed among them- 
selves to join in drawing up a note in 
which they laid their demands before the 
Emperor of China, who perforce yielded 
to them. 

The negotiations went on for a long 
time thereafter, but this was the cul- 
mination of the diplomatic battle, in 
which Secretary Hay won the most brill- 
iant triumph of his career. 


The failure to come to an agreement 
with England over the isthmian canal 
weighed upon Hay’s conscience. Eng- 
land, having rejected the amendments 
to the first treaty, and being impeded by 
the Canadian ne gotiations, seemed to be 
in an unpropitious mood. But Hay 
would not be balked. After waiting a 
year, he instructed Mr. Henry White to 
see what could be done. While spending 
a week-end at Hatheld, Mr. White unofh- 
cially asked Lord Salisbury whether it 
would not be well, in the interest of 
both countries, to renew negotiations for 
canceling the Clayton-Bulwer conven- 
tion, in order that a canal might be built. 
The Prime Minister replied at once, 
“Certainly,” and he made no other 
stipulation in regard to the canal, except 
that the tolls on vessels passing through 
it should be absolutely equal for all 
nations. He added that, as he had per- 
fect confidence in Lord Pauncefote, who 
knew the subject thoroughly, the busi- 
ness might well be conducted in Wash- 
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ington. As soon as Secretary Hay had 
this assurance from Mr. White, he pro- 
ceeded to negotiate through the regular 
channels, and by the end of April, 1go1, 
he sent the project of the new treaty to 
Mr. Choate, to whom he explained that 
the most important change involved the 
question of fortifying the canal. 
This point, over 


which there had 
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tors and in enlightening the press. On 
November 18th, Secretary Hay and 
Lord Pauncefote signed the treaty, 
which the Senate ratihed on December 
16th by a vote of se venty-two ayes to 
six nays. The British government con- 
curred without long delay. 
Hay was naturally elated, because, al- 
though this treaty 
differed widely 





been the hottest 
debate the year 
before, was now 
passed by in si- 
le nce. 

I hope it will not 
be considered im- 
portant enough for 
the British Govern- | 
ment to take ex- 
ceptions to this 
omission [Hay 
wrote]. The fact 1s | 
that no Govern- 
ment, not absolutely 
imbecile, would ever 
think of fortifying 
the Canal, and yet 
there are members 
of the Senate so | 
morbidly sensitive 
on the subject that 
it might seriously 
injure the passage 
of the treaty 
through the Senate 
if this provision were 
retained after the 
omission of the Da- 
vis amendment. 


In August, Sec- 
retary Hay wrote 
Senator Morgan 





= ) N 
of Alabama, the Couns vo 

der of the German Punit 
memes @ Ge Sr eertens! 
Committee on 


Foreign Relations 
who had made the canal question his 
special province, that the new treaty 
would probably come up at the next 
session, and that, as it contained virtu- 
ally the amendments suggeste -d by the 
Senate, and especially those which Mor- 
gan himself had kindly suggested, he 
hoped it would go through. “The Brit- 
ish Government,” he remarked, “have 
shown a very fair and reasonable spirit. 
There was still work to be done in ex- 
plaining the provision to hesitant Sena- 





from that which 

he first drew, it 

contained two 
provisions which 
he deemed essen- 
tial—the abroga- 
tion of the Clay- 
ton - Bulwer 
convention and 
the acknowledg- 
ment that the 
United States 
should control un- 
disturbed the 
building and ope- 
ration of the isth- 
mian canal. 





You will have 
seen by the news- 
papers of the rapid 
and prosperous 
wourney of our 
treaty through the 
Senate [he wrote to 

his loyal assistant, 

| Mr. White]. Cabot 

[S enator Lodge}, 
| who felt himself par- 
ticularly responsible 
for the wreck of the 
last one, put his 
whole back into 
promoting this one. 

The President like- 

wise was extremely 

zealous in rounding 
up the bunch of 
doubtful Senators, and the treaty at last 
went through with no opposition except 
from the irreclaimable cranks. Seventy-two 
to six was near enough unanimity. [Decem- 
ber 26, 1901.] 


e Expedition in China, 1900 


My purpose in these papers is not to 
analyze Mr. Hay’s opinions and acts, 
but to state them as far as possible in his 
own words, so that readers may know 
the basis and the aim of his work as a 
statesman. For this reason | have 
quoted freely his views of the public men 
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whom he had to deal with—for men are 
the State sman's tools. W e have seen 
that, almost from the first, he held the 
Senate as his antagonist. It killed or 
mutilated his treaties—an exercise of 
power which, he believed, the framers of 
the Constitution ought not to have 
given it. He was convinced of its igno- 
rance, and upon 

occasion he sus- 


grew are always on hand, while our friends 
are cumbered with other cares and most of 
the time away. X has been divorcing his 
wife; Morgan is fighting for his life in Ala- 
bama; Cullom ditto in [llinois; even when 
Providence takes a hand in the game, our 
folks are restrained by a Senatorial courtesy 
“from accepting His favors.” Last week 
Z had delirium tremens; Bacon broke his 

ribs; Pettigrew had 

the grip, and Hall 





pected the disin- 
terestedness an d 
even the honesty 
of some of the 
Senators. That a 
few men, whose 
business was not 
diplomacy, should 
have the night to 
shatter a delicate 
piece of diplomat- 
ic’ mosaic seemed 
to him as mon- 
strous as if a clod- 
hopper should be 
privileged to 
trample on a vio- 
lin. The artist in 
him revolted; his 
reason revolted; 
his conscience re- 
volted. 

He strove to 
accept the condi- 








ran off to New York 
on private business; 
and the whole Sen- 
ate stopped wor k 
until they got 
around again. Il 
have never struck a 
subject so full of 
psychological inter- 
est as the official 
mind of a Senator. 


After the failure 
of the first canal 
bill he wrote to 
another corre- 
spondent: 


I long ago made 
up my mind that 
no treaty on which 
discussion was pos- 
sible, no treaty that 
gave room for a 
difference of opin- 
ion, could ever pass 
the Senate. When 








tion and to make 
the best of it. He 
wrote letters to 
the dominant Sen- 
ators as propitiat- 
ing, as bland, as a duke of the old régime 
might have written to his favorite mar- 
quise. But in his talk and in his letters 
to his intimates he gave free rein to 
sarcasm. 

Two or three extracts will suffice to 
show how seriously Senatorial opposi- 
tion grated on Hay’s nerves. The first 
is from a private letter to Ambassador 
Choate on March 7, 1900: 


We have a clear majority, I think, in favor 
of all of them [the pending treaties], but as 
the Fathers, in their wisdom, saw fit to ordain 
that the kickers should rule for ever, the 
chances are always two to one against any 
government measure passing. 

It is a curious state of things: the howling 
lunatics like Mason and Allen and Petti- 


W. W. ROCKHILL 


I sent in the Canal 

Convention, I felt 

sure no one out of 

ary to Congress of Peking a madhouse could 

fail to see that the 

advantages were all 

on our side. But I underrated the power of 

ignorance and spite, acting upon cowardice. 
April 22, 1900.| 


During his illness he confided to Mr. 
Henry Adams: 


I need you no end, but, alas, the inevitable 
has happened and I have become a bore. 
I cannot tell when the malady attained its 
present proportions—its progress is always 
insidious. can think of nothing but the 
Senate, and talk of little else. Even when 
I get out of office, which will be, D. V., next 
March, I have a grisly suspicion that it will 
be no better. The poison is immanent. I 
shall begin every phrase with, “When I 
was 


The sarcasms which Hay wrote to his 
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intimates, or flashed out in conversation, 
sometimes got back to the Senators, who 
would have been more than human if 
they had not been stung by them. This 
is not the place in which to discuss the 
question of the unwisdom of the Fathers 
in assigning to the Senate a share in 
making treaties; nor have | 
indicate how much 
several of Hay’s 


space to 
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devoutly believe, in the 
people. 

Into the intricacies of the efforts to 
preserve China from being vivisected 
after the Boxer troubles, I will not enter. 
Hay’s part in saving that Empire alive 


affairs of any other 





treaties gained 


through revision 
by the Senators 


whom he criti- 
cized. I wish mere- 
ly to hint at the 
difficulties against 
which he felt he 
had to work. As 


usually happens 
with a man of 
poetic cast — and 


Hay’s nature was 
primarily that of 
a poet—the mood 
of the day colored 
his expressions. 
Thus on April 24, 
1900, he writes to 
Richard Watson 
Gilder: 

Many thanks for 
your kind letter 








was greater than that of any other 
statesman. He made a magnificent 
bluff — which the 
United States 
could not have 
backed up if it had 
been called—and 
he won. Two 
quotations will 
bring before the 
reader the Sec- 
retary s state of 
mind in the au- 
tumn of 1900. 
First, as to the 


policy he upheld: 


About China, it 
is the devil’s own 
mess. We cannot 
possibly publish all 
the facts without 
breaking off re- 
lations with several 
Powers. We shall 
have to do the best 
we can, and take 
the consequences, 
which will be pretty 








from Berlin. Ineed 


serious, | do 


Copyright, 1902, by J. E. Purdy, Boston, Mass.) Be not 

all the help and doubt. “Give and 
99 

comfort I can get : _ mye : take the axiom 

from the apostles ee re See ean of diplomacy to the 


of sweetness and 

light, for verily | am in deep waters these 
days. Matters have come to such a pass 
with the Senate that it seems absolutely im- 
possible to do business. The fact that a 
treaty gives to this country a great, lasting 
advantage seems to weigh nothing what- 
ever in the minds of about half the Senators. 
Personal interests, personal spites, and a con- 
tingent chance of a petty political advantage 
are the only motives that cut any ice at pres- 
ent. 


And yet, only two months later, he 
wrote again to Gilder: 


I am afraid you read too many newspapers 
while you are away. I am an old man, and 


have had opportunities of observation most 
of my days, and I give it to you straight that 
there never has been less corruption in Amer- 
ican affairs than there is to-day, nor, 


as | 


rest of the world— 
is positively forbidden to us by both the 
Senate and public opinion. We must take 
what we can and give nothing—which greatly 
narrows our possibilities. 
I take it, you agree with us that we are to 
limit as far as possible our military operations 
in China, to withdraw our troops at the earli- 
est day consistent with our obligations, and 
in the final adjustment to do everything we 
can for the integrity and reform of China, 
and to hold on like grim death to the Open 
Door. ... [September 20, 1900.] 


From the next most confidential out- 


pouring to Mr. Adams we have Hay’s 
private opinion of the other nations with 


which he had to deal in the Chinese 
imbroglio: 
1900. November 21.—What a business this 


has been in China! So far we have got on 
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by being honest and naif—I do not clearly 
see W here we are to come the delayed crop- 
per. But it will come. At least we are 
spared the infamy of an alliance with Ger- 
many. I would rather, I think, be the dupe 
of China than the chum of the Kaiser. 
Have you noticed how the world will take 
anything nowadays from a Ge rm: in? Buelow 
said yesterday in substance: “We have de- 
manded of China poset all we can think 
of. If we think of anything else we will de- 
mand that, and be damned to you”—and 
not a man in the world kicks. 

My heart is heavy about John Bull. Do 
you twig his attitude to Germany. When 
the Anglo-German pact came out, I took a 
day or two to find out what it meant. I soon 
learned from Berlin that it meant a horrible 
practical joke on England. From London I 
found out what I had suspected, but what it 
astounded me, after all, to be assured of — 
THAT THEY DID NoT KNOW! Germany pro- 
posed it; they saw no harm in it, and signed. 
When Japan joined the pact, I asked them 
why. They said, “We don’t know, only if 
there is any fun going on, we want to be in. 
Cassini is furious—which may be because he 
has not been let in to the joke. 


Outwardly, needless to say, and in his 
official dealings, Hay’s conduct toward 
Germany was impeccably correct. His 
constant desire was to secure friendly 
relations with Germany, and above all 
to see the Germans in America become 
loyal Americans. He writes to the editor 
of the American and German Review, 
which he calls “‘your admirable maga- 

op 
zine 


Your purpose to improve the political and 
business relations between Germany and 
America is a most laudable one and has my 
cordial sympathy. It must commend itself 
to all who wish well to both countries and 
especially to those who, like myself, have 
German blood in their veins. [March 28, 
1899. | 


But as he had been one of the first to 
perceive the purpose behind German 
naval expansion, so he watched closely 
the beginnings of the policy to unite the 
German-Americans into a political unit 
which should, when the time was ripe, 
try to use the United States to forward 
the ambition of the German Emperor. 
Hay’s references, in his private letters, 
to William II. are nearly always amus- 
ing. He was not deceived into mistak- 
ing the Emperor’s bustle in politics, art, 
literature, and religion for greatness. 


But although he smiled, he recognized 
that such a monarch, working upon such 

people as the German, might become 
a danger to civilization. 

Hay had plenty of reason to know that 
“German diplomacy,” as he expressed 
it, “is generally brutal.”” During his 
ambassadorship in London he saw the 
Germans conniving to form a league 
against the United States; he suspected 
their purpose to seize the Philippines; 
and t roughout the long negotiations 
over China he had to resist the exorbi- 
tance of German demands. In Holle- 
ben, the ambassador whom the Kaiser 
sent over to represent his imperial plans, 
Hay had daily before his eyes an embodi- 
ment of Prussian diplomacy. 

Hay’s letters mention various matters 
which may be described in detail only 
when the official documents are released. 
Thus as early as 1898 he inquires 
whether “Germany has an eye on 
Liberia,” and in May, 1901, he receives 
information that German warships have 
been surreptitiously inspecting the Santa 
Margarita Islands, off the coast of Vene- 
zuela, with a view to occupying them as 
a naval base. The story cannot yet be 
written of Germany’s attempt to re- 
cover by force claims of German in- 
vestors against Venezuela. It is known, 
however, that our administration gave 
Germany ten days in which to agree to 
arbitration; that Holleben replied that 
arbitration was impossible, as the Kaiser 
had commanded the other course; that 
the administration secretly ordered our 
fleet to proceed to Caracas; and that on 
the afternoon before this ten-day limit 
expired Holleben came in haste to an- 
nounce that the Kaiser had consented 
to arbitrate. Venezuela engaged the 
American minister, Mr. Herbert W. 
Bowen, to conduct the negotiations for 
her. 

Secretary Hay writes to a private 
correspondent: 


They [the German Government] are very 
much preoccupied in regard to our attitude, 
and a communiqué recently appeared in the 
Berlin papers indicating that the negotia- 
tions would have gone on better but for our 
interference. We have not interfered, except 
in using what good offices we could dispose of 
to induce all parties to come to a speedy 
and honorable settlement, and in this we 
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have been, I think, eminently successful. | 
think the thing that rankles most in the Ger- 
man official mind is what Bowen said to 
Sternburg': “Very well; I will pay this 
money which you demand, because I am 
not in position to refuse, but I give you Warn- 
ing that for every thousand dollars you 
exact in this way you will lose a million in 
South American 
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following notes refer to the conclusion of 
this thorny matter. 


lo President Mckinley: 


[his morning the German ambassador 
called at the department and with the 
greatest solemnity urged that Chambers be 
recalled. Germany is very anxious that this 

be done. England 





trade.” [February 
16, 1903.] 

That Germany, 
voracious for col- 
onies, should chafe 
at the Monroe 
Doctrine, which 
shut her out from 
the American con- 
tinent, Was as 
natural as that 
the American Sec- 
retary of State 
should make it his 
business to thwart 
German schemes, 
whether open or 
underhand. But 
Hay also dis- 
cerned very early 
the changing at- 
titude of the Ger- 
man - Americans 
and their league 
with the Irish- 
Americans. 

[t is a singular 
ethnological and 
political paradox 
[he wrote the Pres- 
ident| that the prime 








is rather indifferent, 
but would acquiesce 
if the United States 
consented... .I think 
that in strict justice 
Germany has aright 
to complain of him. 
lhe pomt on which 
I am not absolutely 
clear is as to what 
would be the effect 
on public opinion of 
our joming in his 
recall. ‘The hyphen- 
ated Germans are 
so frantically unjust 
toward us that noth- 
ing we could do 
would have any 
effect u pon their 
howling, so that I 
think we will have 
to decide the matter 
without reference to 
them. [June 26, 
1899.] 

To Mr. 
White: 

Our relations with 
Germany are per- 
fectly civil and cour- 
teous. They are 
acting badly about 
our meats and can- 


Henry 








motive of every \ 
British subject in 
America is hostility 

to England, and 

the prime motive 

of every German- 
American is hostility to every country in 
the world, including America, which 1s not 
friendly to Germany. ... The Irish of 
New York are thirsting for my gore. Give 
it to them, if you think they need it. [April 
23, 1903.] 


One of Hay’s first duties was to settle 
the dispute over the Samoan Islands, 
where the United States, England, and 
Germany exercised a condominium. The 


1 Freiherr Speck von Sternburg, soon after this 
appointed German Ambassador to succeed Hol- 
leben. 


LORD PAUNCEFOTI 


not help being bully- 
ing and swaggering. 
he United States It is their nature. 
But we get on with 
them. We are on 
the best of terms about Samoa; Sternburg 
backed up Tripp in everything, so that, to 
our amazement, Germany and we arranged 
everything harmoniously. It was rather 
the English commissioner who was ofhsh. 
The Empe ror is nervously anxious to be 
on good terms with us—on his own terms, 
bien entendu. [Septe mber 9, 1899.| 
When England and Germany came to 
an agreement, Mr. Hay wrote privately 


to Mr. Choate: 


I was kept quite in the dark up to the last 
moment as to the arrangement made between 
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Germany and England. he newspapers 
have announced, without the least reserve, 
that England was to keep Samoa and Ger- 
many get the Gilbert and Solomon Islands, 
or, as the boys with a natural reminiscence 
of the opera bouffe called them, “The Gil- 
bert and Sullivan.” | should have been 
glad if you had squandered a little of the 
public money, let- 
ting me know by tel- 
egraph the true state 
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try, though the New York Sun, which is 
usually very friendly to us, is greatly dis- 
pleased by it; while the Tribune, which has 
of late been playing the rdle of “the candid 
friend,” highly approves. Our Navy De- 
partment has for a long time been very 
anxious for this consummation, and of 
course they are delighted with it. I, myself, 

have no doubt what- 

ever that we are the 





of the case. Itisa 
satisfaction to me 
to know that Lord 
Salisbury assured 
you that equal 
ights as to trade 
and commerce 
would be reserved 
for the other Powers 
in Samoa, and of 
this he was informed 
by your letter be- 
fore the German 
Embassy received 
the authentic news 
that the arrange- 
ment had been 
made. Germany, it 
is true, has been ex- 
cessively anxious 
to have the matter 
concluded be fore 
the I: mperor’ S visit 
to England, and, in 
the intense anxiety, 
1 am inelined to 








— party which has de- 
rived the most of the 
advantage from the 
arrangement. ‘u- 
tuila, though the 
smallest of the isl- 
ands, ts infinitely 
t:¢ most important 
and the most useful 
to us. 1 he argu- 
ment from size, 
which the Sun 
makes so much of, 
is hardly worth a 
moment’s  conside- 
ration. An acre of 
land at the corner 
of Broad and Wall 
Streets is worth 
something like a 
million acres in Ne- 


that size has noth- 
ing to do with the 
case is that Savii, 
by far the largest 
of the islands, was 








think they have 


somewhat lost sight VON HOLLEBEN 


of their material 1n- 
terests in the case. 

For a year past | 
have been convinced 
that the condominium was doomed. It was 
impossible to carry on the scheme of the Ber- 
lin Act without constant friction, which in- 
volved continual danger of conflict. Our in- 
terests in the archipelago were very meager, 
always excepting our interest in Pango Pango, 
which was of the most vital importance. It 
is the finest harbor in the Pacific and abso- 
lutely indispensable to us. The general im- 
pression in the country was that we already 
owned the harbor, but this, as you know, was 
not true. Seeing the intense anxiety of 
the Emperor that the negotiations should be 
hastened, I sent at his personal request the 
desp: itches which you have received. Assured 
that all our interests would be safegu: irded, 
and knowing also that in case the arrange- 
ment proposed was not satisfactory, we al- 
ways had the power of a peremptory veto. 

lhe arrangement seems to have been re- 
ceived with general satisfaction in the coun- 


considered by Ger- 
many and by Eng- 
the United States land as entire ly 

worthless. My own 

opinion is that Ger- 

many has the least 
valuable bargain of the three and that she 
was led by her sentimental eagerness into a 
bad trade. [November 13, 1899.] 


On December 2, 1899, Secretary Hay 
signed the Samoan agreement. 


I think it was a good day’s work. The con- 
dominium had proved to be absolutely im- 


practicable, and contained in it the seed of 


all sorts of trouble. We are happily rid of it, 
and have, besides this negative advantage, 
the very great positive gain of the most im- 
portant island in the Pacific as regards har- 
bor conveniences for our navy and a station 
of the great trans-Pacific route. Besides, we 
secured all the trade privileges which we now 


have, and, in fact, all that Germany herself 


possesses in the group. 


To turn from political to personal 
matters, death brought to Mr. Hay in 


vada. The proof 
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1g01 losses which almost crushed him. 
In June, his elder son Adelbert, whom 
President McKinley had just appointed 
his private secretary, died instantly by a 
fall from a window. He had gone to 
New Haven to attend the Yale Com- 
mencement. 


If sympathy could help [Mr. Hay writes 
Mr. White] our sorrow would be brief. But 
every word of praise and affection which we 
hear of our dead boy but gives a keener edge 
to our grief. Why should he go, I stupidly 
ask, with his splendid health and strength, 
his courage, his hopes, his cheery smile which 
made everybody like him at sight, and I be 
left, with my short remnant of life, of little 
use to my friends and none to myself? Yet 
I know this is a wild and stupid way to wail 
at fate. I must face the facts. My boy is 
gone, and the whole face of the world is 
changed in a moment. 


This also, written from N 
Mr. White: 

... 1 hardly know what to say about 
myself. I am dull and inert. I am inclined 
to hold on if possible a little while longer. 
The President 1s most kind and insistent. If 
I keep afloat till next winter, we shall then 
see... . Mrs. Hay bears up wonderfully, 
and keeps us all alive and sane. She said at 
the very beginning: “We must act as if he 
were away on one of his long journeys, and 
as if we were to see him again in due time. 
We must make no change whatever in our 
way of life.” So the children go on, asking 
his and their friends up here, trying to make 
no difference. I am sure she is wise—and 
hope for the best. [July 26, 1901.] 

Mr. Hay’s forebodings as to the future 
were soon verified. Early in September 
President McKinley was shot by the 
anarchist assassin, Czolgosz and lay for 
a week between life and death. On Sep- 
tember 14th he died. While Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the other members 
of the Cabinet hastened to Buffalo, 
where the crime was committed, Secre- 
tary Hay remained in Washington. 


Yewbury, is to 


The President’s death was all the more 
hideous [Hay wrote to Mr. Adams] that we 
were so sure of his recovery. Root and I left 
Buffalo on Wednesday [September 11th] con- 
vinced that all was right. I had arranged 
with Cortelyou that he was to send a wire 
the next day telling me if the doctors would 
answer for the President’s life. He sent it, 
and I wrote a circular to all our Embassies 
saying that recovery was assured. I thought 
it might stop the rain of inquiries from all 
over the world. After I had written it, the 
Vou. CXXXI.—No. 781.—5 
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black cloud of foreboding, which is always 
just over my head, settled down and envel- 
oped me, and I dared not send it. I spoke to 
Adee and he confirmed my fears. He dis- 
trusted the eighth day. So I waited—and 
the next day he was dying. 

I have just received your letter from Stock- 
holm, and shuddered at the awful clairvoy- 
ance of your last phrase about Teddy’s luc k. 

Well, he is here in the saddle again. That 
is, he is in Canton [to attend President 
McKinley’s funeral], and will have his first 
Cabinet meeting in the White House to- 
morrow. He came down from Buffalo Mon- 
day night, and in the station, without wait- 
ing an instant, told me I must stay with him, 
—that I could not decline nor even consider. 
I saw of course it was best for him to start 
off that way, and so I said I would stay, for 
ever, of course, for it would be worse to say 
I would stay awhile than it would be to go 
out at once. I can still go at any moment he 
gets tired of me, or when I collapse. [Sep- 
tember 19, 1901.] 


Before the year ran out, death took 
John Nicolay and Clarence King, two of 
Hay’s nearest friends. Well might he 
say, “I have acquired the funeral habit.” 


The President [McKinley] was one of the 
sweetest and quietest natures I have ever 
known among public men [Mr. Hay wrote 
on September 14th to Lady Jeune in Eng- 
land]. I can hear his voice and see his face as 
he said all the kind and consoling things a good 
heart could suggest. And now he, too, is gone 
and left the world far poorer by his absence. 

I wonder how much of grief we can endure. 
It seems to me I am full to the brim. I see 
no chance of recovery—no return to the days 
when there seemed something worth while. 
Yet I feel no disgust of life itself—only regret 
that so little is left and so narrow a field of 
work remaining. . What a strange and 
tragic fate it has been of mine—to stand by 
the bier of three of my dearest friends, Lin- 
coln, Garfield, and McKinley, three of the 
gentlest of men, all risen to the head of the 
State, and all done to death by assassins. 

I think you know Mr. Roosevelt, our new 
President. He is an old and intimate friend 
of mine—a young fellow of infinite dash and 
originality. He has gone to Canton to lay our 
dear McKinley to rest, and asked me to stay 
here on the avowed ground that, as I am the 
next heir to the Presidency, he did not want 
too many eggs in the same Pullman car. . . . 


The shocks of that summer left an 
indelible impréssion on Hay’s health; 
but he had still nearly four years of ser- 
vice before him under the masterful 
young President. 
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Patricia, Angel-at-Large 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


BAT is rather difficult to 
yy decide just where the 
} thing really began. Per- 
* haps none of it would 
have happened if the 
little Gayley boy had 
SAUAS not chosen that par- 
tic ular F riday for his attempt to emulate 
Peter Pan and fly from his bedroom win- 
dow with no other equipment than an 
unquestioning self-confidence and a set 
of swimming-wings. He not only suf- 
fered several painful concussions and 
contusions and broke a collar-bone, but 
he also broke up very effectually his 
mother’s contemplated house-party in 
honor of the American minister to Uru- 
guay and Paraguay, and altered the 
direction of several lives which were 
still turbidly seeking new and permanent 
channels long after his own had been 
restored to its normal course again. 

When Gayley’s telegram announcing 
his son’s sad accident reached the min- 
ister, he was standing at the door of the 
club on his way to the Fall River boat. 
He had just met Ned Davenport, for the 
first time in years, and was explaining 
why he could not accept even one more 
invitation. 

“I’m sorry, Ned, but I haven’t an 
hour left,” he said. “I’m off to Mag- 
nolia now, for a week-end at the Gay- 
leys’. Monday I go to Bar Harbor for 
a week’s cruising on Senator Sherwood’s 
yacht. I must be in Washington the 
following Monday, and shall have to 
hurry my business there to keep an ap- 
pointment in Chicago Friday. I shall 
spend the rest of the summer with my 
people, somewhere on the Lakes, and 
not be back here until just before I sail 
for Montevideo in-—” 

“Telegram, Mr. Blaisdell,” said a 

age at his elbow, and fifteen minutes 
ieee Davenport was triumphantly car- 
rying the diplomat off to his Connecticut 





country place. They had almost reached 
it when it occurred to him to ask: 

“By the way, Billy, did you ever 
know Patty Carlyle?” 

“Patty Carlyle? Of Detroit? Major 
Carlyle’s daughter? Well, rather! We 
used to be great pals. Angular kid,” he 
added, smiling reminiscently, “all arms 
and legs and flying braids — and frec- 
kles.” 

“She’s not much like that now,” 
Davenport dryly commented. 

“No, I suppose not. That was fifteen 
years ago. Piquant, fascinating little 
imp, she was!” 

““She’s that still. She’s staying with 
us. Get out all your anchors to wind- 
ward, Billy. You'll need ’em.” 

“Oh? Dangerous, is she? Well, I’ve 
weathered several gales.”” The minister 
laughed a little. “‘I guess I can hold 
together for forty-eight hours or so in 
deep water—with no reefs about.” 

*H’m! Don’t be too sure of those old 
charts of yours. You may run aground 
where you least expect it.” 

“You’re making me willing to take a 
chance, anyway. Is she pretty?” 

“Yes, she’s pretty, but it’s not that 
entirely. She’s witty, too—but it’s not 
that, either. I suppose it’s charm, and— 
Well, here we are! You'll see for yourself 
presently. There she goes now. Look 
who’s here!” he called, and a girl who 
was crossing the terrace swerved in her 
course and approached them. 

Among all the pictures of her that 
Blaisdell’s mind afterward recorded, this 
was always one of the most vivid—her 
lithe figure clad in some filmy, floating 
white stuff, her bare head daintily yet 
proudly set, the sunlight reflecting in 
gold glints from the waves of her brown 
hair, her sensitive lips smiling a little, 
and her frank eyes looking straight into 
his. He sprang out of the car with an 
eager, ‘How do you do?” 
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“Why—!” She stopped short, shot 
an astonished glance past him at Daven- 
port, and then gave him that clear, 
direct gaze again. ‘‘Why—Billy Blais- 
dell!” 

“The Honorable William Blair Blais- 
dell now, if you please,” announced 
Davenport, with a flourish. “Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary of the United States of America 
to 





“Oh, dry up!’ Blaisdell flung over his 
shoulder. By this time he was holding 
both Patricia’s hands, and they were 
smiling delightedly at each other. “How 
did you know me?” 

“How many years is it?” she counter- 
questioned. 

“You were an imp in long braids.” 

“And you were that scornfulest of 
all created beings, a senior in college. 
How you did snub us smaller fry!” 

“Never!” he declared. “Not you! 
You played the best game of tennis of 
any girl I ever saw.” 

“But you forgot it when that yellow- 
haired Vassar girl was available,” she 
reminded him, disengaging her hands. 
“And you teased me mercilessly about 
my freckles—and everything else, for 
that matter!” 

“T had to do something to draw your 
fire. You were a precocious and obser- 
vant elf, with a disconcerting gift of 
expression. It was safer to be the at- 
tacking party.” 

“Even in those days you had mas- 
tered the first law of diplomacy.” 

“What's that?” 

“Never be caught napping, isn’t it?” 

“Do you play that game as well as 
you play tennis?” To the challenging 
spark i in his eye there was an answering 
flash in hers, but she asked, demurely: 

“What game?” 

“H’m!” said the minister. 
you do.” 

When they entered the house, Daven- 
port was chuckling. An hour or so later 
he appeared in the doorway of his wife’s 
dressing-room, remarking, as he tied his 
cravat: 

“By the way, Nell, fire and tow have 
met, and the battle’s on.” 

«What are you talking about?” 

“Patty and the Honorable Billy. You 
never saw anything so sudden. One, 


“T see 
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two, three, and they were off! Alas, 
poor Yorick!”’ 

“Don’t you worry about Billy Blais- 
dell,” she replied, laughing. ‘‘Unless 
he’s greatly changed, he scatters his 
young affections about as recklessly as 
you do metaphors—with as little real 


damage. If he loses his heart in two 
days, it will come ambling comfortably 
home on the third, like Bo Peep’s sheep.” 

“Other things come back sometimes,” 
he mentioned. “Chickens—to roost— 
and boomerangs and things. Billy’s too 
cock-sure he’s immune. Some day he'll 

catch it.” 

“Not he! But what if he does? Could 
you ask a better match for either of 
them?” 

“Match!” her husband exploded. 
“T never thought of that. She never 
marries “em!” 

“She will some day, goosie!”’ 

“Yes, I suppose she will,” he ad- 
mitted, thoughtfully. ‘Looked at from 
that angle, we’ve shouldered some re- 
sponsibility, haven’t we?” 

“Don’t let it disturb your slumber, as 
long as it’s only Billy Blaisdell,” she 
advised. “‘He’s a perfect dear! Of 
course, he is an incorrigible flirt, but he’s 
so transparent about it that he wouldn’t 
mislead a child, much less Patty Carlyle! 
Don’t worry about them. They’ll have 
a lovely time together, and nothirig will 
happen to anybody.” Which only goes 
to show how little any of us realize the 
dynamic force latent in the simplest 
situation. 

The next contact setting the currents 
in motion occurred at dinner, when some 
one mentioned the unwillingness of 
many human parents to let their young 
fare forth on their own wings, and 
Davenport was reminded of a case in 
point. 

“There’s Bob Chamberlain, a distant 
cousin of mine,” he said. “Attractive, 
energetic, ambitious kid, but he’s an 
only child, and ever since his father’s 
death he’s been tied tight to his mother’s 
apron-string. Last spring he was keen 
to go off into the wilds of Brazil some- 
where with an engineering party, but 
when Cousin’ Julia found she couldn't 
be near him she made such a row that 
he finally gave it up. Guess she’ll wish 
now that she'd let him go.” 
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“Why, Ned?” asked his wife. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? She came in 
to see me to-day. Bob’s fallen into the 
hands of a siren several years his senior, 
and is determined to marry her.” 

“Not really! Bob’s such a dear, too!” 

“How old is he?” Patricia inquired, 
and Davenport replied: 

“Twenty-three. Just out of college.” 

“And the woman?” 

“‘She’s a widow. Owns up to twenty- 
seven, but is nearer thirty-five, accord- 
ing to his mother.” 

“Who’s entirely unprejudiced, of 
course,”” murmured Blaisdell, whereat 
they all laughed a little. 

“Cousin Julia,” Davenport continued, 
“is a perfect specimen of the wealthy 
suburban type—with one chicken. For- 
tunately, Frederick Howard—the chap 
they call ‘the water-power wizard’— 
owns the place next theirs down on Long 
Island, where they spend their summers, 
and for years he’s been filling Bob up 
with ideals about the use of wealth in 
the development of natural resources. 
That’s the reason the kid took the engi- 
neering course in college, and when 
Howard offered to send him to Brazil 
after he graduated, Bob was for it strong. 
But his mother wouldn’t hear of it, and 
toted sonny off to Europe two days 
after Commencement.” 

“Where does the siren come in?” 
asked one of the men. 

“Right here. They came back a cou- 
ple of weeks ago to open High Haven, 
their Long Island place, and she was on 
the ship. Bob’s worth half a million or 
so now, and will come in for a lot more 
some time, and the lady went right to it. 
It’s the kid’s first experience with that 
sort of thing, and he’s hypnotized. 
Naturally, his mother’s frantic.” 

“Then why doesn’t she stop it? 
Patricia inquired. 

“My sweet child, she’s moved heaven 
and earth to stop it. She came in to- 
day to get me into it. Wants me to talk 
to him like a brother.” 

“But—surely she isn’t fighting it 
openly—visibly!”’ cried the girl. 

“Sure she is! Tooth and nail! Began 
on the ship and still going strong.” 

“But that only fans the flame!” 

“Up to date, that’s all she’s accom- 
plished. You see, she thought that if 


she could prevent a crisis on board she 
could whisk Bob directly from the dock 
to High Haven and fence him i in.’ 

“Bob didn’t whisk, I take it,” Blais- 
dell remarked. 

“Oh yes, he whisked. So did the 
widow. When she found Cousin an 
couldn’t be induced to invite her to High 
Haven, she remembered that an old 
friend of hers lived in their vicinity, got 
herself invited by wireless to visit this 
Mrs. Fairweather, and they all whisked 
over on the same train. Fairweather 
Hill less than a mile from High Haven, 
siren apparently firmly intrenched there, 
Bob refusing to leave the neighborhood 
on any pretext and more deeply in her 
toils every day—wax in her hands now, 
his mother says—and there you are!” 

“But why are you necessarily there?” 
Patricia persisted. ‘‘Surely other peo- 
ple model in wax! Has the man no 
friends? Women friends?” 

“Hosts of them! His mother’s had 
them down there singly and in tribes, 
but he won’t play with them at all.” 

“Of course he won’t—thrown at him 
that way! But is there nobody to meet 
the woman on her own ground?” 

“Apparently not. Anyway, it’s too 
late now.” 

“She hasn’t married him, has she?” 

*N-no—he hasn’t actually proposed 
to her yet. He’s a modest kid, in his 
way, and he’s afraid she’ll refuse him. 
Says his mother’s spoiling what little 
chance he has, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Then of course it’s not too late! 
The right woman could do it.” 

“Why don’t you try it, Miss Car- 
lyle?”’ a man suggested. 

“Hear! Hear! Patricia to the rescue!” 
Davenport lifted his wineglass. 

“Well, you may laugh’”—she was 
laughing herself—“but that’s a perfect- 
ly good idea! Somebody ought to 
found an order of women to look after 
the mis-managed sons of incompetent 
mothers.” 

““What’s the matter with the younger 
brothers of well-meaning sisters!’ some 
one asked. “And the husbands of un- 
intelligent wives?” 

“Or poor unattached males without 
any women-folk to guide their faltering 
footsteps,” Blaisdell contributed, smil- 
ing into Patricia’s eyes. 
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“Capital! It’s a new career!” she 
cried. “‘An Order of Female Knights 
Errant, whose purpose it shall be to suc- 
cor gentlemen in distress.” 

“Wouldn’t Guardian Angel be a more 
suitable term to apply to a woman per- 
forming that noble mission?’ submitted 
the diplomat, with grave lips and twink- 
ling eyes. 

“Better yet!” she returned, in the 
same tone. “But we must lift the term 
above its former narrow, circumscribed 

—er—individual application. Our ser- 
vice must be in accord with the modern 
awakened social consciousness. We shall 
be—well—angels-at-large, as it were. 

“*H’m,” deliberated Blaisdell. ‘Don’t 
you think the man would prefer to know 
that he was the sole charge of his par- 
ticular angel?” 

“Clip her wings, in other words? 
Yes, I suppose he would. But need 
we enlarge man’s opportunities for 
indulging his preferences in that direc- 
tion?’ she deprecated. “‘You see, ours 
will be strictly an emergency service, and 
surely we shouldn’t permit the monopo- 
listic desires of one man to interfere with 
the otherwise wide usefulness of an 
angel-at-large! Just see what a field 
we should have,” she elaborated, includ- 
ing the whole party in her sparkling 
glance. “We could settle family quar- 
rels and prevent business disasters. We 
could supply inventors with capital, in- 
vestors with opportunity, and artists 
with inspiration. We could reunite 
parted lovers and restore bereaved ones 
to a normal interest in life—and girls— 
again.” 

“Which brings us back,” Davenport 
interrupted, “to my unfortunate young 
cousin. What could youdo tosave him?” 

“Provide him at once with an in- 
teresting —and disinterested — woman 
friend, and never let him discover that 
she models in wax,” she prescribed. 

“That’s all very well. But how?” re- 
torted one of the men. “Ned says this 
youngster won’t play with girls any 
more. ef 

“There are ways,” he was told. 

“Tt should be done boldly, don’t you 
think?” Blaisdell suggested. ‘‘ He’s com- 


x apne under the spell of this lorelei. 
t's no time for finesse. 
under him.” 
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“Perhaps,” she admitted. 

“T have it! He must save her life!” 

“The diplomatic imagination is a 
trifle lurid, isn't it?’ Her manner was 
politely deprecating. “A little—just a 
little—under the influence of fiction, 
perhaps?” 

“Not at all!” he maintained. “I sub- 
mit that no man born of woman can be 
indifferent to a pretty girl whose life he 
has saved.” 

“That’s right!’ afirmed several men, 
and he qualified: 

“Unless she rubs in the hero-and-pre- 
server business afterward.” 

“She won't,” Patty said, dryly. 
“Once his interest is really aroused, 
she'll begin building barriers.” 

“No, no!” he protested. ‘ou’ve no 
time to fool with impediments! Re- 
member, the widow’s waiting.” 

“That’s the reason. No properly con- 
stituted male ever saw a high stone wall 
without wanting to climb it. I read 
that in a book, so it must be true.” She 
twinkled a glance at the diplomat. “A 
man wrote it.” 

“H’m. Well—anyway, we have her 
on the field. She falls on. Now what's 
the most engaging form of peril? Drown- 
ing’s always effective, but rather messy. 
Runaway horses are out of date. I sup- 
pose a train wreck would be difficult to 
arrange, even for angels? How about 
an automobile collision?” 

“An aeroplane smash would be 
newer,’ Davenport suggested, with an 
amused glance at Patricia, while a ripple 
of laughter ran around the table, “and 
would be sure to interest Bob.” 

“The very thing!’ cried Blaisdell. 
“There you are—all done with a simple 
turn of the wrist! Beautiful maiden lit- 
erally tumbles out of sky into hero’s 
arms—nice bit of symbolism there, 
don’t you think?—he falls in love with 
her, and they live happily ever after!” 

“His Excellency seems to forget that 
we contemplate organizing a corps for 
relief work, not a matrimonial agency,’ 
dryly remarked Patricia, adding, with a 
gleam in Blaisdell’s direction: ‘‘How- 
ever, your Excellency’s point of view is 
most refreshing. Pray go on—and don’t 
let any possible danger to the operator 
curb your fancy!” 

“But what chivalrous lady could hesi- 
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tate at a little personal risk, when the 
whole future happiness of a noble youth 
is at stake?” he argued. “No actress 
would stick at a part like that. And 
what is this but a clever actress playing 
to an audience of one? Anyway, it must 
be a sadly crippled angel for whom avia- 
tion holds terrors.” Misunderstanding 
the burst of laughter greeting this sally, 
he added, “‘Or do you intend to clip their 
wings when you enlist them for this 
service?” 

“Not she!” the hostess exclaimed, as 
they arose from the table. “I wonder 
whether you know, Billy, that Patty’s 
a particularly skilful and adventurous 
aviator?” 

“No, I hadn’t heard that,” he ad- 
mitted; “‘but having been long con- 
versant with her capacity for sustained 
flight in other mediums, I’m not sur- 
prised that she’s added conquest of the 
air to her many accomplishments.” He 
made a formal little bow to the young 
woman in question, who swept him an 
exaggerated courtesy as she replied: 

“Your Excellency is too kind! But 
your Excellency is master of one accom- 
plishment I’ve never been able to 
acquire.” 

“Indeed?” He eyed her warily. 

“When I attempt to speak at length 
with my tongue in my cheek, I in- 
variably end by biting it. Has your 
Excellency ever had that painful ex- 
perience?” 

“T’ve had some years in the diplo- 
matic service,” he mentioned. “It has 
its jolts. And before that there was a 
period when I was privileged to spend 
more or less time in your society.” A 
privilege, it soon became evident, of 
which he intended to avail himself still, 
at every possible opportunity. 

In the beginning, it occurred to no- 
body—least of all to Patricia herself— 
that her suggestion for a new Order of 
Chivalry was to have serious conse- 
quences. Sunday afternoon, however, 
Davenport caught sight of her passing 
through the hall, and called her into the 
library. 

“Look here, Patty,” he began; “you 
intimated the other night that a woman 
would know how to break up that affair 
between Bob Chamberlain and the 
widow. How would you go about it?” 


“Are you going to try it?” she asked, 
smiling. 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do,” 
he answered, with a puzzled frown. 
“T’ve been talking to Cousin Julia on 
the ’phone, and she’s frantic. I advised 
her the other day to get Howard to re- 
new his Brazilian offer, but she couldn’t 
quite face it. Yesterday she got so des- 
perate she gave in. Howard did his 
best, and that young fool won’t go! 
Says they’ re all trying to wreck his life— 
part him from the only woman—all that 
rot! He must have a bad case when 
even Brazil doesn’t tempt him! And I— 
well, I’m fond of the boy. Look here, 
Patty; would you be willing to go down 
there and see if you can get him 
interested in you? Temporarily, of 
course. 

“I? Interested in me!’ The amazed 
look she gave him brought the color to 
his face, and he explained, clumsily: 

“Well, you said the right woman 
could do it, and—hang it, the kid’s got 
fine stuff in him! Breaks me all up to 
think of his spoiling his life this way, at 
the start! I thought if there was any 
way—and if anybody on earth could 
out-siren a siren, it would be you!” 

At this she laughed a little, but shook 
her head. “Thanks! The contest doesn’t 
appeal tome. Besides, that isn’t the way 
to go about it.” 

“What is, then?” 

“Don’t you know why clerks in 
candy-shops don’t eat candy?” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“If they could be thrown together 
constantly— In other words, if your 
boy should be fed exclusively on candy 
for several days—don’t you see?” 

“By Jupiter!’ He looked at her 
thoughtfully. “I wonder if that’s the 
answer?” 

“Tt’s one answer, anyway. If his 
mother, instead of opposing and antago- 
nizing him, had pretended to be on his 
side, and had { ee him with that 
woman morning, noon, and night—made 
it impossible for him not to be with her— 
probably it would all be over by this 
time.” 

“But she didn’t. She couldn’t, either. 
Cousin Julia’s not that sort.” 

“Evidently. That’s why I asked if 


he had a friend—a woman friend.” 
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“He hasn’t—unless I have! Patty, 
won’t you go and try it?” 

“ My dear Ned, don’t be absurd! How 
could 1” 

“Why couldn’t you?” 

“In the first place, I don’t know him. 
And he’s not interested in girls, now, 
anyway.” 

‘He'd be interested in you, all rght— 
especially if you took your monoplane 
down there. I’d arrange the introduc- 
tions, and you’d do the rest. Won't 
you? Please—for my sake?” 

“But—I can’t deliberately undertake 
to break up a love-affair, Ned! She may 
really care for him, even if she is older. 
Such things happen.” 

“Tf you find she does, you can always 
quit, can’t you? And if she doesn’t—if 
it’s the money she’s after— It’s a man’s 
whole future, Patty, and everything else 
has failed. It’s up to you.” 

“What are you two so absorbed in?” 
Blaisdell, coming in search of Patricia, 
smiled at them from the doorway. 

“Bob Chamberlain,” replied his host. 
“Come in, Billy. Cousin Julia’s played 
her last card and lost, and she’s sounding 
the S. O. S.” 

“T suppose you'll complete your met- 
aphor by hot-footing to the rescue,” 
laughed the diplomat as he joined them, 
and Davenport daringly ventured: 

“No. Patty says it’s her job.” 

“Yours? Why yours?” Blaisdell 
looked at her. 

“Have you forgotten the angel-at- 
large?’ she asked, dimpling. 

“Oh, I see!’ He began to laugh, but 
a glance at Davenport’s face checked 
him. “Look here! You two aren’t— 
Oh, pshaw! Of course you’re not.” 

“Not what?” Something in Patricia’s 
manner gave her host hope. 

“Taking this seriously. I admit you 
got a rise out of me!” 

“The boy’s whole life is involved. 
Doesn’t that strike you as serious?” 
Davenport inquired, an eye on Patty. 

“Oh, undoubtedly his situation’s seri- 
ous enough.” 

“Well, then?” queried the girl, and 
Blaisdell laughed again. 

“No. I may have bitten once, but at 
least I don’t take the same bait twice. 
Try another worm.” 

“Can’t you see that if ever there was 
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a situation appealing to a woman’s sym- 
pathies and calling for her help, this is 
it?” The warmth of her tone brought 
the diplomat’s glance to her face in star- 
tled inquiry, and what he saw there 
puzzled him. 

“Need angels, therefore, rush in?” he 
asked, lightly, and as lightly she an- 
swered his implication: 

“*Fool’ is frequently only another 
name for a hero who has failed. Any- 
way, there’s nothing angelic about a 
coward.” 

“True. But even an angel must stop 
short of the ridiculous.” 

“Oh? You think this ridiculous?’ 
The sparkle reappeared in her eye. 
“You were so helpful in working out 
the idea.” 

“It has humorous possibilities,” he 
granted. 

“T’m afraid Bob won’t see the humor 
of the situation if he marries this wom- 
an,’ commented Davenport. ‘What 
shall I tell Cousin Julia?” 

“Tell her you’re writing, and she’s to 
do nothing and say nothing until she 
receives your letter. That will give us 
time to think what we'd better tell 
her,” Patricia replied, and again her tone 
caused Blaisdell to look searchingly at her. 

“Are you going to take ‘Cousin Julia’ 
into your confidence?” he asked, draw- 
ing her into the deep embrasure of a 
window as Davenport went to the tele- 
phone. ‘Or is she to entertain an angel 
unaware?” 

“I’m afraid she has hardly enough 
discretion to be trusted with anything 
as dangerous as the truth,” she returned. 
“Besides, I rather want to do the deed 
alone, and earn my—what shall I say? 
Not spurs, | suppose. Halo?” 

“Take care it isn’t a cap and bells,” 
he warned, laughing. “I dare say 
you’ re also contemplating that aeroplane 
stunt?” 

“T am.” As a matter of fact, up to 
that instant she had been only playing 
with the idea, but all at once she found 
herself resolved. Davenport's pleading 
might have won her fully in the end, but 
Blaisdell’s manner piqued her, crystal- 
lizing her sympathetic interest into defi- 
nite purpose, and it was as much to her- 
self as to him that she said so positively, 
a am.” 
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“What?” He was still incredulous. 

“Aeroplane stunts are my particular 
delight, and this offers unusual oppor- 
tunities. I'll think of you gratefully 
when he saves my life.” 

“What if he fails to rise to the emer- 
gency?” 

“There’s a risk, of course.” She 
shrugged her shoulders. “But ‘what 
woman could hesitate when the whole 
future happiness of a noble youth is at 
stake’?”’ Atthisthey both laughed softly. 

“Your sense of humor always gives 
you away,” he said, concealing his relief. 
“Tf it weren’t for that, you might almost 
have fooled me.” 

“Kind sir, I’m not trying to fool you,” 
she retorted. “‘ You’re deceived by your 
own super-sagacity. For once I’m en- 
tirely serious.” Again he looked in- 
tently at her and encountered a gaze of 
convincing candor. 

“You're joking!” Her only reply was 
a shrug. “Confess you don’t mean it!” 
Another shrug. “Anyway, not that 
crazy life-saving stunt! Why, child, 
think of the danger!” 

“All in the day’s work! Girls in the 
movies take that sort of risk constantly, 
and I shall be ‘only an actress, playing 
to an audience of one.’”’ 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake!” he began, 
impatiently, but she stopped him with 
uplifted fingers, as voices were heard in 
the hall. 

“"Sh! Here come the others! Re- 
member, this is confidential.” 

As soon as the minister could get his 
host alone for a moment, he said: “See 
here, Ned; you don’t realize it, but that 
girl’s in earnest! She thinks she’s going 
to do this fool thing!” 

“Sure she’s going to do it,” Daven- 
port calmly assented. 

“And you intend to stand for it?” 

“Why not? The situation’s desper- 
ate, and she’s worked out an ingenious 
scheme for handling it. I believe she can 
pull it off. Anyhow, it will do no. harm 
to try. Things couldn’t be worse.’ 

“Oh, couldn’t they!” snorted Blais- 
dell. “Evidently you don’t know! 
She’s going to attempt that idiotic aero- 
plane stunt!” 

“Is she?” His friend laughed easily, 
not in the least believing it. “Well, if 
she does, it ‘Il be all right.” 


“All right! Man alive, she may kill 
herself!” 

“You don’t know Patty! She loves 
her young life. But she’ll make Master 
Bob sit up and take notice, or I miss my 
guess!” 

“That’s another thing you don’t seem 
to have thought of. Suppose she mar- 
ries him!” 

“She won’t.” 

“How do you know she won’t? She’s 
a lovely, fascinating, piquant creature— 
and you say yourself he’s attractive. 
You throw them into intimate daily in- 
tercourse—he falls desperately in love 
with her—” 

“You forget the other woman.” 

“Tf Patty Carlyle deliberately sets out 
to fascinate that kid, there won’t be any 
other woman!” 

“You encourage me,” said Daven- 
port, laughing. “Evidently you think it 
will work.” 

“Work? Of course it will work! But, 
good Lord, Ned, have you no regard for 
the girl? Think what it will mean to her 
if she marries a cub! She’s one of the 
most charming women I ever met! She 
ought to marry a man of maturity—ex- 
perience—distinction—” 

“T see.” His host looked at him with 
a grin. “Any particular man in mind, 
Billy?” 

“What? No! Don’t be a donkey! 
But I’m in some sense party to this 
thing, since I helped plan it, and I don’t 
care to be responsible for that girl’s tying 
herself for life to a clumsy, half-baked 
cub, even if he is your cousin!” 

“Well, she won't, Billy; so be ca’m, 
be ca’m! Bob’s a year or so younger 
than she is—and she’s not going to lose 
her head, anyhow.” 

“What’s her head got to do with it?” 
growled the other. “‘A woman’s domi- 
nated by her heart, not her head—unless 
she’s one of those modern monstrosities 
whose emotions are atrophied!” 

“Patty’s emotions are in perfectly 
good working order,” the other assured 
him, still laughing. “But her head’s 
tight on her shoulders, and it’s going to 
be some cataclysm that shakes it loose!” 

“Propinquity—and wealth—and youth 
—only one answer to that!” gloom- 
ily prophesied Blaisdell. Then a new 
thought occurred to him, and he de- 
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manded, 

for her?’ 
“Responsible?” 

estly puzzled. 

“Yes. She must have some family 
somewhere.” 

“Not a soul except a little old maiden 
aunt—Miss Chetwoode.” 

“Can't she prevent this thing?” 

“She wouldn’t even try, if Patty 
wanted to do it. She’s hypnotized.” 

“Who are her closest friends, then? 
Patty’s, | mean.” 

“T suppose we are.” 

“Then you stand in the position of her 
brother, and it’s up to you to take care 
of her. She’s carried away by her en- 
thusiasm—woman-like, swayed by her 
emotions—and it’s up to you! ‘Tell her 
she can’t!” 

“Good Lord, man!  Haven’t you 
grasped the fact that Patricia Carlyle’s 
an eminently modern young woman—a 
free moral agent, ‘even as you and |’? 
It would take more than a near-brother 
to exercise authority over her. Even a 
real one couldn’t do it.” 

“Well, by gad! if she were my sister 
I’'ddoit! Angel-at-large! Heh! Who's 
this precious cousin of yours, anyhow, 
that he can’t take his medicine, along 
with a lot of better men? What busi- 
ness have you interfering in his affairs?” 

“If you saw a puppy lapping up pot- 
son, you'd take it away from him, 
wouldn’t you?” mildly inquired Daven- 
port, with twinkling eyes. 

“Well, I wouldn’t send a woman to do 
it! That’s sure! Where’s Nell? Per- 
haps she’s sufficiently removed from 
your family connections to get a per- 
spective on this!’ With that, leaving 


» here; who's responsible 


Davenport was hon- 


Ned still chuckling, Blaisdell hurried off 


in search of his hostess, but caught sight 
of Patricia ascending the stairs and gave 
chase, overtaking her in the upper hall. 

“Patty, don’t do this thing!’ he 
begged. “‘ Promise me you won't!” 

“But why?” 

“Because it’s not the sort of thing for 
you to do.” 

“Oh?” 

“No! Why should you compromise 
your dignity—your sweet womanli- 
ness—” 

“O-oh, I see!’ She looked up at him 
with dancing eyes and lips demurely 
Vor. CXXXI,—No. 781.—6 
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drawn. “If I'll promise to be a good 
little girl and not step outside the pretty 
flower-garden, will uncle give me a lolli- 
pop?” Blaisdell dropped her hands with 


a sharp ejaculation. “Really, isn’t your 
Excellency a little absurd?” 

‘I’m not an Excellency!” 
her, savagely. 

“No?” she teased. 
sounds so impressive. 

“Why don’t you call me Billy? You 
used to.” 

“Did 1? Well, then—Billy—you’re 
an idiot! I’m enchanted with this plan. 
It’s an adventure.” 

“You don’t want adventures!” he de- 
clared. “You don’t realize what you're 
saying. You ought to be protected 
sheltered—cherished!”’ 

“All same Chinese little-foot lady?” 
Her eyes were riotous with suppressed 
mirth. “No, thank you! Even at the 
risk of enlarging them, I prefer to use my 
feet. But Ill promise one thing. No 
one—not any one at all—shall clip my 
wings!” And with that dubious com- 
fort he had to be content. 

Patricia spent most of the remainder 
of the day in planning with her host and 
hostess the details of her arrival at High 
Haven, and late in the afternoon Blais- 
dell came upon them composing a letter 
to “dear Cousin Julia,” in which, after 
promising to think the matter over care- 
fully, Davenport was to urge his kins- 
woman to keep a tight rein on her emo- 
tions, to avoid at any cost further 
antagonizing her son, and above all not 
to worry, as everything would come out 
right —an optimistic confidence for 
which “dear Cousin Julia” could per- 
ceive no adequate reason when she re- 
ceived the letter. 

“Shall we advise her at all about her 
attitude toward Mrs. Yarnell?” Ned 
asked, and Blaisdell turned toward him 
with a start, demanding: 

“Toward whom? What was that 
name?” 

“Yarnell. That’s the widow. Elise 
Yarnell. Ever hear of her?” 

“Well, rather! I used to know her 
very well—but I didn’t know she was a 
widow.” 

“Where? When?” they chorused. 

“Oh, some years ago—before her mar- 
riage.” Blaisdell’s smile was non-com- 


he informed 


“What a pity! It 


” 
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mittal. “Must be the same girl. 
nell’s not a common name.” 

“Another of his faded early loves!” 
sighed Mrs. Davenport. “You might at 
least wrap them up decently and put 
them away in lavender, Billy.’ 

“T have no reason to think | departed 
in any way from the normal course of 
youth,” he returned, laughing. “‘Dad 
used to say I was afraid the girl crop 
would run out. By Jove! Elise Tal- 
cott, rediviva!” 

‘“‘Immortelle, perhaps?” Patricia sug- 
gested, observantly, and smiled as his 
lips twitched. “‘What’s she like, Billy?” 

“Very attractive. At least, she used 
to be.” 

“How long ago?” 

“‘Oh—perhaps five years.” 

“You said you were in China five 
years ago, and hadn’t been home for 
three years before that,’ she reminded 
him. 

“Did 1? Then it must have been be- 
fore —or perhaps afterward —that I 
knew Mrs. Yarnell.” 

“Oh, come across, Billy, come across!” 
urged Davenport. “When was it?” 

“| make it a point never to remember 
more than five years back where a 
woman is concerned,” the minister im- 
perturbably returned. ‘And she was 
very young at the time.” 

“Did she try to marry you, Billy?” 
Nell asked. 

“Obviously not, since I’m still un- 
fortunate enough to be a bachelor.” 

“What are her tastes?” Patty ques- 
tioned. “Literary? Athletic?” 

“Philanthropic, I should say.” A 
shadowy smile flickered across his fea- 
tures. “She obeyed very literally the 
injunction of the Apostle Paul to be all 
things to all men.” 

“How she would have graced the 
diplomatic service! Why weren’t you 
more persistent?” 


Blaisdell, having dressed betimes, 
slipped down to the library while all the 
others were changing for dinner, and, 
after some study of the telephone direc- 
tory, called up a number on Long 
Island. A few minutes later he was 
saying: 

“Hello. Is that Fairweather Hill? 

Is Mrs. Yarnell there? . .. Yes, 


please. ‘Tell her an old friend is on the 
wire... . That you, Elise? Yes, of 
course it is! You haven’t changed at 
all! I’d have known you anywhere! 
What? . Why haven’t I called you 
up before?” Here he grinned appre- 
ciatively. “‘Why haven’t you sent me 
your address, so I could? . . . Oh, 
didn’t you know where to reach me?” 
Here he laughed outright. ‘“ You’re the 
same tactful Elise and you’re putting up 
a good bluff, but it’s quite evident, my 
sweet child, that you’ve not the faintest 
notion whom you're talking to! 

Oh, it does sound familiar, does it? That 
speaks well for your memory, for it’s a 
voice from the far-away. . . . Oh, ver 
far. I’ve forgotten just how far’’—here 
he grinned again—‘‘but it must be al- 
most five years, | should think. You 
were about eighteen. . . . Well, let’s 
stop sparring and get down to brass 
tacks. Do you, by any chance, remem- 
ber one B. Blaisdell, who used to 
worship at your What? ... Billy 
Blaisdell. No other! . No, not am- 
bassador yet; just minister. Good little 
Elise! Keep track of your old friends, 
don’t you? . . . I’ve been playing 
around New York for a couple of 
months, but only heard to-day that you 
were here. . . . Oh, just happened to, 
indirectly, through somebody you never 
heard of. Very roundabout. Look here, 
Elise. I want to see you. Well, 
I’m supposed to leave for Maine to- 
morrow, but I'll stay over if you and 
your friend Mrs. Fairweather will run 
into town for dinner and the theater to- 
morrow night. Will you? Ask her 
to stretch a point in my favor. I’ve just 
got to see you! I'll hold the wire. 


What? Guests to dinner? Oh, thun- 
der! Can’t she What?... For the 
night? I don’t hear. For the day? 


. Oh, for as long as I can stay? 
That’s mighty sweet of her! 
am pretty well tied up, but I think | 
can arrange it. I’m prepared to do al- 
most anything to see you. That's 
very kind of her. You're sure I won't 
be in the way? Then I'll come, 
with great pleasure. I can’t say just 


Yes j 


how long I can stay, but I'll try to make 
it two or three days, anyway. . . 

What’s the station? . Oh, 
By - 


Thanks. 


all right. To-morrow at one, then. .. 
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THE STARS 
He replaced the receiver on the hook, 
absorbedly regarded it for a moment, 
and then threw back his head in silent 
laughter. When the others came down 
to dinner they found him serenely smok- 
ing on the veranda. 

[he next morning Patricia motored 
into town with Davenport and Blaisdell, 
and they left her at the entrance to a 
woman’s club. 

“Good-by, Billy,” she said, giving 
him her hand. “It’s been like a breath 
from home to see you again. Good-by 
and good hunting!” 

“Thank you for that! Hasta la vista!” 

“What does that mean?” 

“It’s the Spanish equivalent of ‘See 
you later,” he explained, smiling. ‘‘ Un- 
til we meet again.”’ 


BEFORE 








THE DAWN 
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“Ah, that’s a far cry, I’m afraid! 
You’re off to Bar Harbor to-day, and 
have all your summer full. I’m going to 
Long Island for an indefinite stay, and 
after that She shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and he supplied: 

“After that—gquien sabe?” 

“Quien sabe?” she echoed. “Let’s 
hope, anyway, that it won’t be another 
hfteen years before we meet.” 

“Tt won't. I can positively assure you 
of that, "he asserted. “Hasta la vista!” 

She nodded to Davenport and turned 
away. At the top of the step, however, 
she paused and looked back at the men 
in the car, smiling as she called: 

“‘ Hasta la vista. 1s that right?” 

“That’s right!’ Blaisdell athrmed. 
Then he chuckled. 


rO BE CONTINUED.| 


The Stars Before the Dawn 


BY FRANCES DORR 


SWIFT TATNALL 


OW warm and near the stars before the dawn 
That silent keep the last dim watch ere day; 
How close to earth their tender light is drawn, 
To earth so still and gray. 


To them no lover cries in fond appeal, 
No reveler’s songs their watchful silence break, 
No piteous phantoms of the night but steal 


Away when they awake. 


Where weary mothers stumble half asleep 
To still with comfort warm a baby’s cry, 
Where little children dream, their watch they keep 
As waning night goes by. 


But most of all, I think, they light the way 
For little ones who slip beyond our hold 

Who, spite of all our anguish, cannot stay, 
But leave our arms a-cold. 


For them their tender shining, as alone 
Across the misty silences they fare, 
Beyond our touch, beyond our fondling gone, 


O God, beyond our care! 
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52 GARHE slow approach to 
ew 2 the June Sierras is as 


y 
ad M 3 interesting in its way as 
c | the rise from Italy into 


Switzerland. Above the 








@ a FEE fe >! hot and semi-arid plain 
ca PS SACAS of central California the 
far-seen mountains pile up in haze and 
cloud into dim immensities, faintly 


pr ened in distant pricy ae darkly 
wrapped below in purple forests. Tow- 
ard them the eyes of farmer and me- 
chanic turn longingly in the hot noons. 
Our road lay straight across the level 
plain, through burning stretches of dead, 
brown grass, or glossy orchards where 
muddy tongues of irrigating water 
forked among the fruit-trees. It was 
hours before we climbed among the bare, 
brown knees of the foot-hills and stopped 
to look back upon a shining expanse 
where the irrigated lands had become 
mere triangles and oblongs of dark 
shade. It was noon when we left behind 
the last palm, came near to the live-oaks 
that made spots of shadow on the dead, 
shimmering grass of the slopes, and 
urged our mule and horse team to the 
real ascent. 

The road itself was interesting enough 
for any one. We were bound for Hume, 
a new lumbering-camp, thirty-four miles 
away in the mountains. Up our road, 
by stage and automobile-truck, went 
the invading army of woodsmen. Up 
our road went all the foodstuff for five 
hundred hard-working men, hay for the 
horses, machinery for the mills, rails for 
the logging railroad. And these were 
hauled by a service of enormous wagon- 
trains. Often we passed them; some- 
times they held us up for an hour while 
a brake-shoe was fixed or a trailer wagon 
uncoupled before a long ascent. 

A column of dust ahead, a jingle of 
bells, a quiet and monotonous swearing, 
warned us to pull to the roadside. First 
came two mules under arches of bells; 
then more mules and horses in assorted 





couples, slumping the great chain be- 
tween them; last, two big horses, the 
“wheelers,” and on one side of them 
the teamster astride. “Gee!” we would 
hear him shout, back in the dusty dis- 
tance. The jerk-line would switch, the 
leaders would swing away from us, the 
outer line of the mules behind would 
neatly step over the chain, swing their 
shoulders to the yokes, haul the great 
wagon around; then, at a signal, step 
over the chain again. We hurry past in 
the dust-cloud; the whip cracks; “Git 
up, you ‘tarnation sons of black jack- 
rabbits!” and, with a heave, off they go 
again. 

The company “tens” and “twelves”’ 
will pull three tons up the five-day jour- 
ney from Sanger, in the valley, to Hume, 
five thousand feet above. They will go 
on until they die of it, but they will not 
back. The whip and the weight of the 
great wagons on their heels have taught 
that lesson ineradicably. I saw a driver 
unhook the last pair of mules from a 
team that had broken loose from their 
wagon. He turned them. right-about, 
rehitched them back to back to the 
team; then laid on with hand and voice. 
Dust rose, pebbles flew; the little mules 
got upon their knees and fairly scratched 
the road. Inch by inch, every horse and 
mule holding his ground until he was slid 
along it, the stubborn team was backed 
perforce until they reached the wagon. 
Then the little mules were swung about; 
the “toggle,” or tie- pin, was slid into 
place; “Git up, Kitty!” and one bell- 
mule obeyed the jerk-line; “Git up, 
Rock!” and the other side moved for- 
ward. Up rolled the dust again, and 
they rumbled off. 

In between the “big teams” were the 
campers, and this was the pleasantest 
sight in the Sierras. All through the 
month of June they were straggling up 
from the heat and malaria of the valleys 
Sometimes it was a couple of machinists 
or clerks, plodding behind a burro, or a 
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college boy on a mule; but most often 
we passed whole families of the happy, 
prosperous farmers that have turned the 
great valley into a paradise of fruit. It 
was “’tween crop-time.” Oranges and 
strawberries were over, peaches and 
prunes not ripe. Unless you had “cots” 
that is, apricots—you could take a 
week or so, and leave the blackberries 
and the loganberries to the hired Japs. 
Up they came then, every few miles, in 
big farm-wagons, father driving, and 
little sister beside him; big brother, with 
a gun on his shoulder, walking ahead; 
mother, aunt, and big sister sitting on 
pillows or blankets in the wagon-body, 
knitting, reading, or paring what Cali- 
fornians call a “spud.” A stove swings 
behind, a hound-dog trots after; and up 
they go to cool nights, pine-needles, trout, 
and also, I think, to spiritual refresh- 
ment in the great wood aisles, under the 
stars and amid the mountain silences. 
But just above are 
the first ridges of the 
forest toward which 
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to the crest of the first tall ridge, and 
into the dappled shadow of feathery, 
yellow pines, each one standing like a 
monument where it had manfully ad- 
vanced the woods toward the arid valley. 
It was through a far-extending park of 
these graceful trees that we entered the 
Sierra forest. 

I speak without fear of contradiction 
by those who know in saying that the 
Sierra forest is the most beautiful and 
the most remarkable production of na- 
ture which America has to offer. 1 do 
not mean the forests of pine and fir on 
the lower slopes. ‘They are superb, but 
their trees are but our familiar’ conifers 
magnified. Nor do I mean the unmixed 
pine woods of the high Sierras. They 
are a noble part of noble scenery which 
would still be noble without them. | 
mean rather the wonderfully blended 
forests of sugar pine, Douglas fir, yellow 
pine, and silver fir which attend the vast 





they and we are 
plodding, ridges 
fringed with taper- 
ing trees already sug- 
gestive of a height 
and proportioning 
unfamiliar to Eastern 
eyes. All afternoon 
we wound up toward 
them through wild 
slopes covered 
with impenetrable 
growths of pink- 
belled manzanita. 
As we climbed, new 
flowers came and dis- 
appeared, for there 
is no north and south 
in California; only 
high and low, dry or 
wet. The exquisite 
slippery-elm, with 
flowers like golden 
apple - blossoms, 
came and went; blue 
spikes of some un- 
known wild flower 
blossomed in the 
dust, then left us. 
And so at last our 
weary team pulled us THI 
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sequoias, and lie on the slopes of the 
canons between six and seven thousand 
feet, hll the bowls of the hills at this alti- 
tude, and descend into what a North- 
Carolinian would call the “coves” of the 
lower levels. We spent our June in such 
a forest. Our camp was in a deep bowl 
scooped out of the flank of the moun- 
tains and hanging like a bird’s nest high 
upon the side of the vast King’s Canon, 
whose rocky north wall, all in rosy gray, 
and flaked with snow toward its moun- 
tain-top, was our horizon. 

We came to our bowl after devious 
wanderings, for it was known to few. 
Long, pine-clad capes projecting into the 
airy sea of the canon protected it, and 
from one of these we looked upon the 
pointed firs of its steep farther slope 
and the high domes of sequoias rising 
from its forest floor. Mules and men 
pitched down the steep guardian wall, 
and soon we saw through the lower for- 
est aisles vast red columns, luminous in 
the dark woods and towering up and 
beyond our sight. Then we reached the 
frst, and leaning our pygmy selves 
against the great knees of the sequoia, 
strained our eyes up the squirrels’ road- 
ways along the red furrows of the bark 
to the great limbs swinging out magnih- 
cently into an airy dome three hundred 
feet above us. 

These were not caged sequoias, fenced 
in a little grove. They spread over our 
valley and across and beyond into the 
farther hills. They marched in a giant 
circle around our little meadow, and 
quantities of fuzzy young, like little 
larches, clustered by their knees. A red- 
wood (as they call the sequoia in the 
Sierras), alone in the open country, 
without rivals, and free to the eye from 
its great buttresses to its far-lung dome, 
1s impressive beyond speech. And yet 
half the beauty 1s lost when the sequoia 
is like some marble column which has 
been torn from its temple and placed on 
a museum floor. It is in the forest that 
the redwood is most beautiful. There 
its glowing columns shine through the 
gloom of the dark conifers, its gray-green 
foliage gleams above their somberness, 


and each ancient tree rises a strong tower 


in the moat its roots have made for it, 


surrounded by tall, slender minarevs of 


pine and fir. 


We pitched our little camp beneath 
the knees of the Titans of the meadow, 
and let familiarity dull the awe of this 
forest. What most surprised my Eastern 
eyes was its openness and its light. The 
white rays of the Sierra sun streamed 
through the broad spaces between the 
big trees, and reflected vividly from the 
glossy manzanita and the bright trunks 
of the redwoods. It was a dry forest. 
No muck, little undergrowth except the 
shrubbery of manzanita and snow-bush, 
no vines, but everywhere bare, dead 
trunks of prodigious trees long since 
fallen on a brown floor tinted by flowers 
or touched with green where seedlings 
struggled upward. So dry was the forest 
that two of our passings with loaded 
mules would kick up the loose gravel 
into the semblance of a trail. And, like a 
solemn warning, great caves burned into 
the sequoias told of pe nalties long since 
paid for drought. 

And yet not even the forests of the 
tropics, which | held in loving memory, 
compared with this one for brilliance. 
The dark branches of the pines and firs 
were draped in hanging moss of bery| 
green; the cinnamon-red sequoias shone 
even until twilight; the dry ground was 
illumined, like an ancient text, by shin- 
ing wild flowers, at home in the dust and 
more brilliant by comparison. From the 
barest slopes irises, yellow and blue, 
sprang forth; a tiny, pansy-like flower 
veiled the rocks as with a blue mist; in 
splendid clumps the wild lilac bloomed 
purple and white; and in the darkest 
shadows, where a dun carpet of needles 
stretched between vast trunks, the scar- 
let snow-flower, flaming in bulb and leaf 
and flower, sprang up like a trumpet 
note. Indeed, it is the eye that triumphs 
among the senses in the Sierras. 

The Sierra Nevada is the finest play- 
ground in the world; we, however, had 
come for work. Under the leadership 
of Professor Ellsworth Huntington we 
were continuing a study of climate which 
promises to rewrite much history and 
explain some of the mysteries of the 
world. The sequoia, oldest of living 
things, bears a record of the dry years 
and the wet which runs back and beyond 
the days of the Homeric Greeks. Al- 
ready the stumps of departed Titans had 


been studied for the history in their 
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rings, but this time our efforts were to be 
directed upon the living redwood in 
— to the dead. Over the lower 
King’s Canton trail our two mules, An- 
nette Junior and Annette Senior, packed 
green and brass-bound boxes which held 
an engine by means of which we hoped 
to unloc k the 

secrets of many 
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plates, like porous-plasters, were fastened 
firmly to the trunk, then down we slid, 
and, painfully heaving the engine up a 
ravine in the monster's side, we pinned 
and chained it fast. It was such an 
engine as a motor-cycle carries. A bore, 
like a diamond drill, was coupled with it, 
and on the 
ground other 
sections were 





centuries hidden 
in the big trees. 
Nine redwoods 
rose in solemn 
conclave above 
our camp. The 
bird flights 
through the sun- 
ny air of the lit- 
tlemeadownever 
reac he d their 
lowest branches. 
Our tables we 
made of strips 
of bark from a 
fallen sequoia; 
our beds—in that 
rainless month 
we spread un- 
der the tree-tops, 
upon springy 
branches of the 
fir. Snowbirds 
and chipmunks 








waiting to be 
screwed on when 
the first should 
have been driven 
into the soft 
trunk. We hoped 
at the end of our 
first experiment 
to have a solid 
core of wood from 
north bark to 
south bark, 
which, without 
injury to the old 
tree, might be 
packed away 
home for careful 
study of its two 
or three thou- 
sand years of 
rings. 

When all was 


ready we group- 








cleared away our 
crumbs; a melo- 
dious sparrow 
perched at early 
dawn ona branch that swung above our 
heads, and awoke us to the labors of the 
day. 

At the head of the meadow was a 
thicket of young sequoias, and among 
them, in a little amphitheater, an an- 
cient hero that bore his plumes upward 
for two hundred and fifty feet. We 
roped him round and found him ninety 
feet of girth; his knees stretched out like 
buttresses; his bark was ridged and 
fluted like a glaciated hill. Him we 
chose for the first operation, and having 
placed our jointed ladders against his 
flanks, we prepared to clamp the engine 
over his great heart. 

Cautiously we drove spikes into the 
foot or so of red bark which protected 
the great sequoia, and hung ourselves 
by chains from the tree-cliff. lron brace- 


ANNETTE SENIOR, PACKED FOR THE JOURNEY 





ed below admi- 
ringly. The mo- 
tor clung, like a 
giant wood peck- 
er with outstretched wings, to the 
broad bulk of the tree. Then the 
chug of the explosions began, the pro- 
peller of the air-cooler whirled faster 
and faster at the rear, the wing chains 
rattled with the bite of the bore, and 
the incongruous little machine whirred 
like an aeroplane in mid-flight. But 
soon it began to grunt and wheeze; 
and then it stopped, its bore so obsti- 
nately planted in the trunk that no tug- 
gings could get it out. The wood was 
too soft, the chips too wet. Some one 
pg 3 him of a rope, and one end 
of a lariat was soon lashed fast to the 
wi bore. A hundred feet away the 
vast and sloping trunk of a fallen se- 
quoia made a steep ascent from the un- 
derwood. With a swift ax we cleared 
away the intervening brush, and then, 
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and lowered the engine 
tothe ground. Man’s 
puny attempt had been 
foiled. A few chips, a 
pile of bark scarcely 
noticeable at the foot 
of the vast tree, and a 
hole in the trunk just 
big enough for a squir- 
rel’s nest were the only 
evidences of our day- 
long labor. And yet 
it iS unwise to senti- 
mentalize upon this 
triumph of Nature, for 
next year a far less 
subtle engine, the saw, 
with anilliterate Greek 
at either end of it, will 
easily bring this glori- 
ous Titan rumbling 
and thundering to an 
inglorious end. 

In spite of this de- 
feat of hope, we did 
not lack abundant 
occupation. In the 
oldest of forests, with 
a theory of climatic 
cycles which sought 
all evidence that trees 
could bring for its 
support, we were not 
likely to be idle. Some 
of the expedition were 











CLAMPING THE DRILL TO THE TRUNK OF A GIANT SEQUOIA 


cutting steps for a firmer hold, mounted 
the great trunk, and with strong jerks 
all together slowly pulled out the tube 
with its mouthful of core. 

Again the propeller whirled, the bore 
bit into the tree, and the pop of the 
engine reverberated through the quiet 
woods. Again it stuck, and again we 
pulled, and yet again throughout a 
sunny morning. It was of no use. The 
experiment was successful, but, like 
many an operation, not on the first 
patient. The core was too often broken. 
We had learned how it might be done 
next time; but, with engine-builders and 
machine-shops a hundred miles away, 
our leader was forced reluctantly to defer 
the assault. Regretfully we loosened all 


off each daylight over 
the wonderful trail to 
the west, which clung 
to the wall of the canon, 
rose to views of the snow-felds, and 
dropped until you could hear the roar of 
the river three thousand feet below. 
They worked all day in the hot, lumcered 
district, measuring with millimeter scale 
the relative distances between ring and 
ring on the sequoia stumps, fat distances 
for the wet years, lean distances for the 
dry years. 

But others among us followed cooler 
occupations. Of these, the “sequoia 
census” was my favorite, for it gave me 
the opportunity to range widely through 
the little-known forest, and see and ob- 
serve. With aneroid and compass we 
planned out rough districts in the woods. 
Some would be valley lands with feeding 
rivulets; others, steep slopes and knolls; 
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one stretched to eight thousand feet, 
and the top of our boundary hill where 
there were snow patches and a view of a 
world of peaks. Hallooing to one an- 
other so that we might leave no unex- 
plored space between, we would crash 
through manzanita, slide down the steep 
and shingly slopes, crawl under fallen 
branches, and clamber over fallen logs as 
high as garden walls. 

It was their reproduction we were 
studying. Are the redwoods, as many 
authorities assert, approaching extinc- 
tion? Have they lived beyond their 
geological time? These questions, inter- 
esting in themselves, had a bearing upon 
the changes of climate which, for us, 
was more interesting still. The answers 
of our districts were definite and some- 
what different from those hitherto pro- 
posed. On the steep slopes, on the 
knolls, and wherever the soil was dry 
and there could never be standing water, 
young trees and seedlings were rare, even 
in the near neighborhood of the old 
monarchs. But in stream-bottoms, and 
in cups of moist soil, groves of waving 
young clustered about every giant, and 
in a few favored spots a carpet of seed- 
lings covered the ground. Where there 
is water the sequoia is not disappearing. 
Even should the groves be all cut down, 
a new growth would fringe the streams 
and be ready—in, say, a thousand years 

—to make new nation- 
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lumber-camps. From each of a hun- 
dred, chosen for their various conditions 
of soil and moisture, we took with our 
saw a hundred years’ bite. Across each 
section, as we drew it from the tree, the 
rings ran, now lusty and far apart, now 
contracting to a web which only the glass 
could untangle. The panic years were 
there—marked more impressively than 
in a stock-exchange register—and the 
wide, rich bands that had been made 
when showers were frequent, crops 
throve, and the country praised the 
tariff. As a stump-speaker the sequoia 
had its own eloquence. 

It was hard work, but agreeable, there 
in the cool, dark depths, to chisel great 
hunks of soft bark from the chosen spot, 
to sway your back to the saw as it 
spurted through the watery pulp of the 
sap-wood and bit out its triangle from 
the tree, while big Douglas squirrels 
scolded from above; pleasanter still to 
drop the tools and prospect up the hill- 
side in search of slender trunks for the 
work to come. Novel sights met you as 
you went hither and thither through the 
untracked forest. Now it would be the 
vellow and black: of a rattler’s body 
which sent your nailed boots sliding on 
the gravel; now a bed of white violets 
shimmering in the broken light; now 
a tanager looking as if his head had just 
come out of the red-ink bottle; now a 





al parks, for what 
more appreciative na- 
tion who may know! 
After the sequoia 
census came the hun- 
dred years’ test. The 
“theory” required evi- 
dence for study, evi- 
dence especially which 
might be used to de- 
termine the succession 
of the dry and wet 
years for the past cen- 
tury. So, leaving our 
bowl, we crossed into 
another basin rich in 
sturdy sequoia chil- 
dren of from four to 
six feet in diameter, 
which in another year 
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pond with its frog in the clifflike end of 
a fallen sequoia; or a big grouse dragging 
a fluttering wing while her youngsters 
popped like little bombs into the man- 
zanita. But the sight which stirred me 
most was a tense and deadly battle in 
the utter silence of a forest glade. A 
stately sugar-pine and a young redwood, 
with not six feet between their trunks, 
were struggling for the sky-room which 
meant life. The pine had shot its hun- 
dred and fifty feet, straining higher and 
higher, until at the top it had tapered to 
a switch. Dead branches told of old age 
approaching after three or four cen- 
turies. ‘Lhe sequoia may have been of 
equal age, but it Was lifting its solid col- 
umn in the flush of an early youth, and 
with easy grace was just flinging its top- 
most arm into the clear blue air above 
the forest. And yet this was like the 
conflict of stags by which the hunter 
profits. Down both will go, crushing 
and tearing their rival trunks, when the 


The “forest primeval,” which in Long- 
fellow’s time was just becoming rare 
enough to be romantic, is making its 
last stand upon the Pacific coast. | had 
sought it for years in the Appalachians, 
finding shreds and patches here and 
there, poor remnants, usually, passed in 
the haste of the lumbermen. In the 
Sierras at last | found it, still regnant 
and more magnificent than were ever the 
finest of Pennsylvania pine swamps or 
North Carolina “coves.” But the de- 
vourer was hard at work, and with 
weapons of terrible destructiveness. 

It was our good and our bad fortune 
to recur for the necessities of life to a 
nest of lumber-camps on the slopes of 
King’s River Catton. The high-handed 
waste of a national asset which I| saw 
there never failed to send me home to 
our unspoiled woods in a mingled tumult 
of rage and grief; yet, like the socialist, 
I blamed not the men, but the system, 
and saw what | might of the methods, 

while deploring the re- 
sults. 











lhe destroyer of the 
forest fixes himself in 
some valley at the edge 
of the heavy timber, 
and stretches out long, 
spider claws through 
the neighboring slopes. 
Hume was the center 
of the group of lumber- 
ing-camps which were 
cutting and slashing at 
the edges of our forest, 
and the metropolis of 
some five hundred men, 
at work in the mills, on 
the logging railroads, or 
far back in the farther 
valleys. It was fifty- 
four miles from the rail- 








road, on the low er slopes 


!AKING A HUNDRED YEARS’ BITE FROM A YOUNG SEQUOIA of the Sierras, and 


destroyer with his saw finds them. And 
if the conqueror redwood is allowed to 
fall first and more softly, it is only be- 
cause his beautiful body will be worth 
more when, down in the dusty valley, it 
becomes mere dead planks, good for 
nothing but to stop a crack and keep the 
wind away. 


within easy sight of 


eternal snow. 

Hume was beautiful when I first saw 
it. By next year it will be a barren 
waste. We plunged and jolted down a 
stumpy road into the midst of it in a 
June twilight. The little lake, behind 
its enormous dam of concrete, was just 
touched by the ripples of leaping trout; 
the great mills below had paused be- 
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tween the day and the eve- 
ning shifts; night was stealing 
under the pines which stood 
about the shore. A hundred 
husky fellows of every race 
were pouring into the mess- 
hall for supper, and, as far as | 
could see through the aisles of 
che forest, lights were twink- 
ling out in brown cabins of 
fresh-sawed board. Women 
were singing, young girls 
dressed in khaki were wander- 
ing by the take or rowing on its 
waters, and mothers rushed 
out of luminous tents to pull 
their babies from before our 
swaying motor as we rocked 
and bounded down what could 
be called either main street or 
trail. 

It was clear, even from this 
first glimpse, that a lumber- 
camp in the Sierras was very 
different from the rough and 
lonely settlements in the deep 
winter snows of our North 
Woods. Many things account- 
ed for the change from those 
outposts of cold and hardship 
to this almost pastoral scene, 
chief among them the condi- 
tions imposed by Nature in the 
war upon this forest. No 
teams in the world could haul, 
even over hard snow, the vast 
logs which must be handled 
from these mountains. No 
Sierra rivers, even in the late 
spring floods, could be trusted to float 
them down to the valley. The team 
has given place to the donkey-engine, the 
river to the railroad and the chute, and 
winter to a summer season. | ate spring 
begins the labor, late autumn ends it; 
and since their work is at a time w nee 
the valleys of California wither in the 
heat, the “‘fallers’’ and the “‘line-men” 
bring their wives and children with them, 
settle in a company cabin or a tent be- 
neath a protecting pine, and to labor and 
profit add health and pleasure for all the 
family. 

But Hume was not all summer resort. 
Perhaps a third of its residents had come 

famille, but the rest were lumber- 
jacks of the expected kind, and their 
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BROKEN SEQUOIA STRIVING FOR NEW LIFE 


life was as rough as it was picturesque. 
here were Greeks, Slavs, and Italians 
in abundance, but there were also plenty 
of native Americans, and among them 
remnants of the old guard who had 
stripped Wisconsin and Michigan of 
their pine, who long before, perhaps, had 
cut the spruce of Maine or the hemlock 
of Pennsylvania, and now were come to 
this last frontier. 

As one met them at dawn, on the way 
to the forests, with ax or saw across their 
shoulders, or sat in the smoke fog of the 
Log Cabin Saloon at night, a little of 
the romance of those other pioneers in 
the Sierras, Bret Harte’s Forty-niners, 
shed itself upon them. No revolvers or 
piles of gold nuggets now, nor “ younger 
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sons,” 





and 
new 


**’Tennessee”’ 
still there in 


semblances. 
sas’ were 


tion, but called familiarly as in the old 
days from their 

native states. ee . 
“Tennessee” was 

such a lanky, 

bearded individ- 

ual as appears 


again and again 
in Civil War pic- 
tures. His whiskies 
shot down straight 
and clear in rapid 
succession. “‘Ar- 
kansas” kept his 
hound dog _ be- 
tween his legs as 
he played pedro 
at the round ta- 
ble; his drawl was 
a strange contrast 
to the sharp sibi- 
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among these lumber-jacks; and 
yet the change from gold and fortunes 
and red shirts to logs and wages and 
overalls had not done away with all re- 
* Arkan- 


reincarna- 








ferent occupation. A single towel and a 


compound-can on a stool made up bis 
shop, and when he had finished a scallop 
of my hair he seized my thirty-five cents 
and melted into the night. 


But the less clandestine pleasures of 
the 


bar held the majority. We heard 

them —later. A 
= board-walk leads 
from the Log Cab- 
in Saloon across 
the shallow water 
of flooded mead- 
Ows to the mills, 
the cabins, and the 
company _ board- 
ing-house. Across 
that strait and 
narrow pathway 
all the roisterers 
must sooner or 
later in the night 
of revelry inevi- 
tably go. As we 
snuggled in our 
blankets from the 
frost of those June 








lants of the Slavs nights, we heard 
and Greeks. And the last of the 
there was Yuba faithful sally for 
Bill—big, hearty, SOUctts' WHERLS, Puow witcH TE LESS: the adventure. 
flanne l-shirted, We praised the 
with a sweeping firm feet of the 
black mustache that had to be wiped prudent; but when the unsteady fol- 
both right and left after the beer-mug lowed we shivered and pulled the 
—Yuba Bill, swaggering a little as in _ blankets tighter, expecting what did not 
Roaring Camp, with the dust of the fail to follow—howls and a frightful 
road on his knotted handkerchief. But splash! 

the Yuba Bill of the Hume stage route The “fallers’’ were working at the 
carried no pistol, nor did he scowl, like very back of the Hume cabins; the 


his prototype, upon strangers and “ 
derfeet.”” Science and the newspapers 
had transformed him. He was glad to 
discuss, between whiles, the Presidential 
situation and the points of his new auto- 
mobile-truck. 

They were playing “ 
Log Cabin Saloon, under a big sign 
which read, “No gambling here.” But 
the real game was on in some mysterious 
shack to the hillward. It was the barber 
who told me so. A “tin-horn””—that is, a 
professional gambler—had “cleaned him 
out” earlier in the season, and every 
hour spent shaving was an opportunity 
lost to get even with the game again. 
His outht testified to his ardor for a dif- 


ten- 


freeze-out”’ in the 





splendid pines were toppling with roar 
after roar; saws were whining every- 
where; and four-horse teams were haul- 
ing the logs, swung beneath gigantic 
wheels, to the lake. But this was only 
an easy and incidental part of the de- 
stroyer’s task. The lumber he sought 
was most of it far less accessible, and 
must be first collected by more strenu- 
ous means in lesser camps scattered 
throughout the mountains. 

We had occasion one day to leave our 
forest with a pack-train for one of these 
lesser camps. Arriving there with our 
duffle, we borrowed a car, and, hitching 
it behind the little narrow-gage lumber- 


train which slides down the mountain, 
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we carried our heavier impedimenta to 
Hume and the stage road. In the course 
of that day we saw the whole history of 
the log. 

One picture from that journey is im- 
printed upon my memory with the 
sharpness of an etching. We were stand- 
ing in front of the mess-cabin of this 
Camp No 4. Withindoors the “lackeys” 
and ‘‘pearl-divers”—camp euphemisms 
for waiters and dish-washers—were pre- 
paring a twenty-two-cent company meal, 
and a good one. Cakes two feet across 
and pies as big as card-tables made our 
forest appetites to burn within us. The 
shack which served the log-measurer for 
ofice was on our right—you could see 
the sign, “‘God bless our Scaler,”” above 
his head. In front was the great, bare 
bowl of the ruined valley, full of rum- 
blings and the snorts and screams of dis- 
tant donkey-engines. Suddenly a shrill 
whistle blew, and over the nearest rise a 
mammoth serpent wound toward us. 
On his head stood the conqueror, grace- 
fully balancing; the body slid sinuously 
for a hundred yards behind. It was the 
last log-slide of the afternoon on its way 


down the polished chute. At the foot of 
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the slope the monster ceased his wind- 
ings, and, like the “j’int snake”’ the 
darkies at home used to tell of, broke 
apart. Hooks seized his unwieldy sec- 
tions, an engine roared, ropes tightened, 
and one by one the logs of fir and pine 
came rolling and bumping over to the 
waiting train of flat-cars. 

That morning we had seen them in 
pride of health. Our forest trail crested 
a high ridge, left the still unassaulted 
sequoias behind, and dropped through 
the thin edge of a melting forest of pines. 
As we sought for the trail in a tangled, 
odorous mass of fresh branches, and 
clambered over the great, brown bodies 
of new-fallen trees, “ Hoo oh below!” 
rang out sonorously. A gentle cracking 
sounded through the forest. Our eyes, 
seeking its source, were caught by the 
tremulous arms of a two-hundred-foot 
pine, whose soaring head was all aflutter 
in the still air. Slowly and gracefully, 
with a majestic curve, it began to move. 
A second seemed to pass before its sweep 
had reached the nearest trees. It 
touched them. A rending crash, and 


their upper branches sprang out into the 
air; then with a roar the great pine 











TO LIFE AFTER TWENTY YEARS 
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cane of dust whirled up from the thunder 
of the fall, and reverberations rolled 
back from crest after crest of the moun- 
tain. 

No more glory for that pine. The 
sawers will cut his four-hundred-year 
body into lengths; the donkey-engine, 
which has hauled itself up the hillside 
through a path of torn and ruined herb- 


age, will fix the tentacles at the end of 


its hundred-yard cables upon each sec- 
tion and drag them, jerking and tearing, 
through broken saplings, barked trees, 
and devastated undergrowth, to the 
head of the chute; then down they go to 
No. 4 and the train. 

| suppose that | shall be accused of 
sentimentality, but yet | confess that 
after weeks in the most beautiful forest 
in the world the sight of that torn hill- 
side was as painful as human misery. 
The dying were everywhere: broken 
trees, broken ferns, withering flowers, 
shrinking streams. But far worse was 
the scene of their death: the desert of 
plowed-up sand and littered branches 
where the work was complete. Ponder- 
ous logs, snorting and tearing across, 
above, below, had annihilated the forest, 
as cavalry in panic tear through and 
annihilate the infantry behind them. 
For years that valley will be an arid 
waste—if fire reaches it, perhaps for a 
half-century. The first crop of timber 
has been gathered, the second and the 
third wantonly destroyed. 

No other kind of lumbering is — 
table, say the apologists. In the first 
place, | doubt it, having many expert 
opinions to the contrary. In the second, 
profitable for whom?—surely not for 
those who hope to live for the twenty- 
odd years in which a second crop of tim- 
ber might have ripened in that and many 
another now worthless valley, and been 
ready for a more honest plucking. Im- 
mediately profitable it may be for a few; 
in the long run it can be profitable 
neither for producer nor consumer, 
neither for the individual nor the state. 
I left that valley in pain and disgust, and 
followed our friends the trees, who had 
sheltered beauty and been beautiful 
themselves for so many centuries, down 
to their final change, feeling as I went 
as might a fifth-century Greek trudging 


stripped them to the ground. A hurri- 





after the sledge which bore some marbk 
Apollo from its niche in the ruined Ro- 
man baths to the ignominy of the lime- 
kiln. At No. 4 we joined the funeral pro- 
cession, the cornucopia chimney of our 
little engine blew up a puff of wood 
smoke, the whistle screamed, and we 
chugged down the mountain. Rotting 
logs, broken trees littered the earth 
everywhere. We passed over bridges 
made of six-foot trunks of solid timber 
piled crisscross to the proper height, and 
ran over trestles with planking enough 
in them to build a village. Surely it cost 
two trees to get a dozen boards in these 
mountains! On through three miles of 
ruin we went, then hugged a steep incline 
and sd down to Hume and the lake. 

Our flat-cars were coupled in pairs, 
and each pair held from six to eight of 
the big logs, securely chained. Running 
out upon a scaffolding over the clear 
lake water, we stopped by a hoisting- 
engine, which promptly hooked a claw 
beneath a carful of logs, gave one mighty 
puff and swayed them, another mightier 
and tumbled them, until they rolled with 
majestic splashings deep into the lake, 
whence they wallowed up like angry sea 
monsters, shaking the foam from their 
moss, and sailing angrily off toward the 
outer waters. For a day or so they roll 
there quietly and shelter the trout. Then 
the sharp hooks of the lumber-jacks 
catch them, they are lifted slowly into 
the dark and screaming interior of the 
mill, and spurt out in slabs and planks. 
Quick hands bind the boards into new 
unities, each one a raft of fir or pine, and 
down they slide to join the lumber-train 
in the big chute. 

The big chute is a fifty-mile aqueduct 
which follows the canon, and later stalks 
across the flat lower valley to the plan- 
ing-mills of Sanger on the railroad. It 
bears a five-foot stream of mountain 
water, which for the first rapid miles 
surges downward, then swirls onward 
calmly to its destination. Down the 
chute goes the lumber-train, package af- 
ter package of planks, dashing boatwise 
between the narrow walls, reported as 
they fly downward by little bells which 
ring as the passing lumber swings them, 
and by telephones at the inspectors’ sta- 
tions on the way. Down the mountain- 
side they rush, and out across the plain, 
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in a twelve-hour trip for the fifty miles. 
If you want excitement, nail together 
some boards into a rough boat, and fol- 
low the lumber-train, as may be done if 
the chute boss does not catch you. ‘The 
ride down the foaming strip of water far 
above the edge of deep precipices is said 
to be—well, thrilling. Unless 
your boat jams at a corner 
and spills you into space, 
or is caught and bumped by 

lumber-train behind, this 1s 
the cheapest, the quickest, 
and certainly the least dusty 
way to ride from Hume to 
the valley. 

Our work at last called us 
out of the forest, past the 
lumber-camps, to the great 
basins of the outer ranges. 
There devastation had come 
and gone twenty years before, 
and many stumps of the 
decaying sequoias were avail- 
able for our study of the re- 
lations between tree growth 
and the cycles of c lim ate 
through many centuries 

Our way led us up from the 
low level of Hume and across 
a barrier of outlying crests. 
On the top of one of these is 
the Grant National Park, 
and it was beneath the little 
grove of redwoods for which 
this reservation was made 
that we passed a lazy noon 
awaiting the slow crawl of 
our mule-team up the circui- 
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ancients of days must suffer from the 
horde of curious insects discharged by 
stage and automobile in the shadow 
world far below them. 

However, these necessary evils of 
popularity are slight in comparison with 
the benefits of preservation. In the 








tous mount uin road. 

The “tourist groves” of 
big trees are a little har- 
rowing after weeks spent 
among the free sequoias in the deep for- 
est. To be sure, it is not so bad here as 
in Tulare County, where, so I am told, 
the fathers of the woods have pinned 
upon their great trunks such names as 


“Blanche” and “Sally,” as if a bow of 


pink baby-ribbon should be tied to a 
Great Dane’s neck! Nevertheless, it was 
painful to see our noble giants fenced 
in, bepathed, stuck full of arrows in their 
lustrous bark, and initialed as high as 
their great buttresses would allow the 
vandal to climb. I felt shame for the 
indignities, the flippancies, which these 


THE CLIFFS OF KING’S CANON 


Grant Park one regrets only that the 
redwoods are so few as to seem to be 
specimens merely, rather than an in- 
tegral part of the Sierra forest. If we 
hope to get the greatest value from this 
wonderful mountain country, we must 
preserve not simply indiviaual trees, or 
groups of trees, because they are very 
big or very accessible, but more espe- 
cially whole ranges of this forest, where 
the plains- dweller may go “back to na- 
ture” for his vacation under conditions 
that can scarcely be found elsewhere. 
The potential value in pleasure, recrea- 
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tion, and inspiration of such a real forest 
as the great Sequoia National Park of 
fulare County includes is measurable in 
dollars and cents. Regarded as capital- 
ized enjoyment (and that is how we esti- 
mate the cash value of a novel, a summer 
resort, or a touring automobile), it will 
be worth far more in money than the sale 
of its timber would bring. ‘There is a 
mountain near this National Park called 
Redwood Mountain, entirely covered 
with an unmixed sequoia forest, such a 
forest as nowhere else exists, as never 
again will exist when its private owners 
saw it away. If only California could see 
its duty, and, more especially, its profit 
there; or if Washington could turn a lit- 
tle rill of the flowing public moneys 
thither! But it is still difficult for this 
spendthrift nation to save. Redwood 
Mountain, | suppose, must go to serve 
as text for the economists and the 
nature-lovers of a wiser generation. Let 
us be thankful for such morsels as the 
Grant Park. 

We dropped down a thousand feet or 
so, left our wagon by the roadside, and 
laboriously packed up another thousand, 
to get to the Comstock Basin. It lay, a 
great bowl, open and near the sky, views 
down from its southern rim to the great 
plain, an edge of forest cresting it to the 
north. All within was a vast and lonely 
cemetery. A stream wound among bro- 
ken trunks, torn roots, and whitened 
slabs of lumber, through the midst of the 
grassy valley. Above the thin turf rose 
weathered pines or clumps of feathery 
sequoia, like Italian cypresses, and be- 
neath and beside them, at decorous in- 
tervals, were the great tombs of the dead 
sequoia. 

They were only stumps, but in that 
melancholy landscape stumps like these 
had power over the imagination. The 
bark had long since gone from them, but 
the wood held firm and fast. Ten feet, 
fifteen feet, twenty feet, they rose 
above the ground, and two of us could 
lie head to head upon the tops as 


we pored over their thousand years of 


rings. 
[Twenty years had brought back 


beauty to this wasted valley, though 
beauty of a strange and melancholy sort. 
Flowers were everywhere, most of all 
where the little stream at intervals drew 
over its ripples a canopy of pink azalea, 
now in fullest bloom. But the forest had 
gone. An indiscriminate slaughter had 
let in the sun, its enemy; had dried the 
springs, which were its life-blood; and 
such tearing and ripping as we had seen 
at Hume had rendered the soil, its 
mother, unfit except for barren grass. A 
few lonely redwoods, spared out of wan- 
tonness, had done their best to plant the 
spaces, but the younglings near them 
could only patch the ground; the pines 
and firs had well-nigh given up the strug- 
gle. Ranging: cattle were more than a 
match for Nature and her seedling trees. 
In the great stumps themselves, in 
blocks and fragments scattered over the 
soil, in the logs which choked the 
streams, was more dead and wasted lum- 
ber than a forester could hope to grow 
on so many acres in a hundred years. 
The story of the Appalachians was being 
told again, and more loudly. 

The Sierra world was full of associa- 
tions as | looked back upon its tumbled, 
hazy masses from the orchards and the 
hot dust of the plains. The dim snow- 
fields were rich with the memory of cliffs 
and the cool, green canon floor beneath 
them; the faint peaks sharpened into 
gray towers as | remembered how they 
rose over us when our trail swung out 
to the edges of the woods; the dark and 
heavy mass rolling beneath them was 
the forest. The thought of its still 
grandeur came like a cool shadow 
through my mind. And nearer, above 
the bare foot-hills, the straggling, broken 
line as of an army on the march—it was 
the first and broken ranks of the pines, 
where the destroyers had been hewing. 
I thanked Heaven, as I looked north and 
south at the length and far depth of the 
great Sierra, that for a few decades at 
least they could not spoil it all. And ina 
decade or two, perhaps, we may have 
learned the value of natural beauty, we 
may even have attained to economic 
common sense. 
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The Blasphemer 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


Jennie Sprague with 
any tinge of severity, 
there is perhaps no rea- 
4) son why I should make 

tae a point of registering 
my own view of her. She lived her life 
with the full approval of a watchful and 
unlenient community. She broke no 
law, violated no custom, profaned no 
familiar sanctities, outraged, it appears, 
no popular ideal. Yet she seems to me 
now, as she always has seemed, the su- 
preme illustration of Tolstoy’s uncom- 
promising stricture regarding the woman 
ignorant of pain. Not that her sound 
digestive system and magnificent mus- 
cles in themselves affronted me. But 
there were far more than physical pangs 
that her odious strength resisted; and 
to these she remained, to the end, inde- 
cently immune. 

I speak of her, according to the village 
custom, as Jennie Sprague (though she 
had been married ten years when I knew 
her), for it was thus that she figured in 
that narrative of the postmaster’s to 
which I must revert for the main data 
of her story. To this narrative, which 
was the history of Gideon Barstow, she 
was, after all, but incidental. Sam Jer- 
rod saw Gideon as mercilessly visited by 
Fate, but he did not perceive, in Jennie, 
Fate’s instrument. I did, it is true, 
elicit that Mrs. Jerrod dismissed Jennie’s 
share in the case less cursorily; but hers, 
Sam afterward explained to me, was a 
woman’s view—extravagant, romantic. 





I had been strolling about in the sultry 
September twilight, some days after I 
had first come to lodge at the post- 
master’s, in search of Lura Jerrod, whom 
I found after a little in the garden-patch, 
gathering tomatoes in her invariably 
grave and intense fashion. I had already 
discovered that it would be a rough walk 
in bad weather over the Stony Hill roads 

Vou. CXXXI.—No. 781.—8 


to the school where I had been engaged 
to teach, and that I needed to be shod 
as with steel. I asked where I could find 
a cobbler. 

“Gideon Barstow?” asked the post- 
master’s wife—rather stupidly, I 
thought. 

“Ts there more than one? Then which- 
ever you recommend.” 

My hostess was a colorless, frail wom- 
an, with a curiously unsheltered look, 
as though she had too often been swept 
by harsh mountain winds. “Oh, well, 
Gideon Barstow’s a good cobbler, poor 
soul,” she slowly temporized. “And I 
don’t know as there’s another this side 
of Mullen’s Bridge.” 

“But there’s some reason why I 
shouldn’t go to him?” 

“Why, I don’t. know as there is— 
really. But you being new here, and 
Gideon being, as you might say, at outs 
with the minister—”’ She paused. 

“Has he done—anything?” My own 
speech was becoming indirect, like hers. 

“Why, no, you couldn’t say as he has 
done anything,” she hesitated. “But, 
you see, the minister hasn’t been here 
long and he’s sort of stirring things up. 
And Gideon does say things that the 
minister declares no church member 
ought to even think, . and lately 
there’s been a good deal of talk about 
it all.... And I thought that maybe, 
having what you might call a public 
position yourself, you mightn’t want to 
get mixed up in it... . But I'll tell 
you one thing,” she added, impulsively, 
her face faintly flushed, “there isn’t a 

reater sufferer on earth than Gideon 
Hadieen. Not one.” 

If she had wavered up to this point, 
her words and gestures were now final, 
emphatic. She gathered up the weight 
of her bulging apron and went toward 
the house. Uncertain, I stood where she 
had left me. The possibility of taking a 
stand opposed to that of the new min- 
ister was one that—recollecting an en- 
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counter of my own with the reverend 
gentleman a few days previous—at- 
tracted me rather than otherwise. And 
yet, intrigued by Lura Jerrod’s hints and 
half-confidences, I felt that, after all, I 
should like an ampler and more inform- 
ing preface before embarking on the ad- 
venture—which had at first seemed so 
baldly simple—of having my boots re- 
soled. But as I stood there the front 
gate clicked and Sam Jerrod foliowed 
the well-worn path that led to the back 
door of the cottage. His wife, who must 
meanwhile have been following a train 
of thought corresponding to my own, 
met him on the steps. 

“Sam, the school-teacher has got to 
know about Gideon.” Her ignoring my 
presence, though I was only a few yards 
away, had merely the gentle implication 
that for the time being I was a ward of 
theirs, to be instructed up to the measure 
of their wisdom and their responsibility. 
“You see he wants to have his boots 
mended. Just take your pipe and sit on 
the porch with him and tell him—what 
everybody knows.” 

So Sam Jerrod and I seated ourselves 
side by side on the narrow porch, yield- 
ing to the comfortable lure of our to- 
bacco, an evening’s leisure, and an un- 
told story. I knew that Sam talked 
easily and well and that he was so far 
from indifferent to the need of a listener 
that the advantages of the contract 
whereby I lodged at the Jerrods were by 
no means altogether mine. Just inside 
the open, screened window sat Lura. 
Darkness, faintly starred, had come, and 
light from the green-shaded, nickel lamp 
fell on her face and on the old coat of 
Sam’s that she was mending. 

‘Somehow, I haven’t thought of much 
else but Gideon all day,” Sam said. 
“They’ re talking about him, too, all over 
the village—about Gideon and the min- 
ister, that is. ... But I declare I don’t 
know just where to begin. . . . It’s 
a long story.” 

“You’d better begin the day Jennie 
Sprague was born.” Lura dropped the 
words with a gentleness almost mislead- 
ing. 

Sam passed his hand over his eyes 
with repeated nervous gestures, after the 
manner of one evoking dead scenes. 

“You’ve noticed the spire just to the 


south of us?” he asked. ‘“That’s what 
we call the New Congregational Church. 
Ten years ago this fall—” 

“Eleven,” corrected Lura. 

“So ’tis. . Old Enoch, the Bar- 
stow boys’ father, was building that 
church, the boys helping him. Lura 
and I were living up at father’s farm 
then, and I was bookkeeper down at the 
bicycle works. Well, one day, just this 
time of year, I overtook Jennie Sprague 
on my way home from work. Any- 
body ‘Il tell you what a fine, handsome 
girl she was. ‘Black, but comely’ is 
what that dark, smooth look of hers used 
to make me think of. And she had that 
satisfied glow you’ve seen on some young 
girls—as if she believed the stars them- 
selves would skip around and change 
their places if she should happen to 
choose some lively new pattern for them. 

“*Lura tells me your wedding-day 
isn’t far off,’ I said to her as we walked 
along. 

“Three weeks,’ she beamed at me. 
‘And tell Lura my two chests are full.’ 

“Well, I'd been married a year then, 
and I understood. You'll find, some day, 
that it means everything to them, those 
linen things that they hoard away, each 
one with the print of Lord knows how 
many thousand stitches. All women 
love that sort of thing—even Lura. 

““*Let’s go around by the new church. 
Gideon will be coming home,’ Jennie 
proposed. We were having bright, fresh 
weather, I remember, with a brisk bit of 
wind, and I was glad of the extra walk 
after a day at the works. And I must 
have forgotten that Jennie and Gideon, 
being engaged—and Gideon’s eyes al- 
most eating Jennie up every minute they 
were together—that they wouldn’t need 
me along. 

“But when we got in sight of the 
church we saw that they hadn’t stopped 
work. That is, the Barstows themselves 
hadn’t. They always stayed to finish 
up the job they were on—never thought 
of doing anything else. The old man 
was down in a shed outside, but Gideon 
was on a scaffolding over the entrance, 
and Miles, a few feet away, was sitting 
inside a window-frame with his back to 
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I noticed that the swift excursions of 
Lura Jerrod’s needle suddenly ceased. 
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Her sewing had fallen in her lap and she 
was listening as intently as though the 
tale were new to her. 

“Gideon saw Jennie the instant we 
turned the corner. And she knew he 
saw, and pretended she didn’t know, in 
the way girls have. But, Lord! she must 
have been proud of Gideon then—any 
woman would have been. Tall and mus- 
cular, with more grace than any girl, 
and an easy, masterful way of handling 
everything —whether *twas a man or a 
woman or a strip of lumber. You 
couldn’t help feeling that life was almost 
too easy for the kind of power he had. 
And you knew he didn’t even guess, 
himself, what big things he could do 
when he once started trying. 

“Well, all the time that we were get- 
ting nearer, Miles, sitting in his window, 
hadn’t turned to look at us. We could 
see him fussing and measuring, in that 
slow, careful way he had. So Jennie, in 
her gay, sweet voice, called out to him.” 

“One man wasn’t enough for her,” 
Lura almost whispered. 

“Of course she knew he’d want to look 
at her,” Jerrod tolerantly went on. 
“He'd always thought the world of Jen- 
nie, though he stood no chance with 
Gideon. And Jennie—well, being young 
and pretty, and made so much of all the 
time, does go to a girl’s head—it’s only 
natural. But Miles didn’t hear 
her. The wind was blowing pretty hard. 
So she called again, shrill and sudden, 

through the wind: 

“Oh, Miles; it’s Jennie!’ 

“That reached him. Some way it 
seemed to pierce him like a lightning 
stroke. In a flash he had swung his legs 
through the window and faced us. But 
his feet lighted on the unsupported, pro- 
jecting end of the scaffolding, and out 
it went from under him, and Gideon, 
whose eyes took the whole thing in be- 
fore it happened, made a desperate reach 
to save him—and—well, they fell to the 
ground together. To this day I 
never pass the new church without see- 
ing the boys fall, the way they did that 
day—and feeling that sickening horror 
deep inside of me. 

“Well, there wasn’t a doubt in my 
mind as to what I should see when I got 
to where the two boys were lying—or 
what was left of them. So I took hold 
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of Jennie’s arm, pretty roughly, maybe, 
and told her she must lec me leave her at 
the Atkinses’—we were just outside their 
gate—and that she’d have to wait there 
till I could get back and tell her what 
had happened. 

“But Jennie was the cool kind that 
doesn’t fly to pieces. ‘You needn’t 
come,’ she said. ‘I'll go alone and wait 
for you.’ And without a sign of hyster- 
ics, off she went. It was more than you 
would have expected of a girl, wasn’t it, 
with her lover lying dead, as we sup- 
posed, or worse than dead? 

“We were just outside the village, and 
it was supper-time, so it took only a 
second for some one to fetch the doctor. 
And he had us telephone to another 
doctor at Mullen’s Bridge, and by that 
time Miles was conscious again and we 
knew that Gideon was alive, at least. 
When I got back to Jennie, some of the 
village girls were gathered round her, 
holding her hand and crying over her, 
but Jennie was just looking at them in a 
queer, stolid, resentful way. She wasn’t 
the kind of girl you could pity. I took 
her home and late.that evening, ten or 
eleven o’clock, I went back to tell her 
what the doctors had said. 

“She must have known by the quiet 
way I came in that I didn’t have good 
news. But I tried to make it easier by 
telling her about Miles first. 

“*They can’t find that anything is 
the matter with him,’ I told her. ‘Badly 
bruised, of course, but apart from that 
as sound as when he was born.’ 

“*Well? she said, waiting for me to 
go on. Her mother was sitting crying 
in the little old black hair-cloth rocker, 
but Jennie didn’t shed a tear. Her 
cheeks were bright, as they always were, 
and you'd have thought from her un- 
crumpled white dress and smooth braids 
of black hair that she had been sitting 
there waiting for Gideon to come in, 
just like any other evening. 

“*Well? she said again. 

“*They’re coming over from the hos- 
pital to operate on Gideon in the morn- 
ing. His spine is injured. And he’s hurt 
other ways.’. I had meant to soften it 
in telling her, but there was something 
about her that forced the brutal truth 
right out of me. 


***Will he—die?’ she asked me. 
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“*Oh, Jennie, Jennie!’ little Mrs. 
Sprague wailed out. ‘You mustn’t say 
it. You must hope.’ 

“But Jennie was looking at me hard. 
‘No,’ I said. ‘They expect to save his 
life. But—they’re afraid he won’t be 
able to walk any more.’ 

“Of course this was enough to give 
Mrs. Sprague a fit of crying, and that 
took up Jennie’s attention for a while; 
and—somehow, I guess that must have 
helped us through. 

“In a few days Miles was out of bed 
and almost well again, but the doctors 
couldn’t say that Gideon’s operation had 
helped him any. There wasn’t any hope 
now, they said, that he’d ever be able 
to walk. Pretty hard luck, wasn’t it, 
for a boy like that? And I can tell you 
that it wasn’t easy for the rest of us 
even to look on. The thing would have 
seemed bad enough if it had happened to 
a worthless tramp, but that Gideon 
should be struck down that way—Gid- 
eon . . . when we all thought so much 
of him it was enough to break 
your heart. 

“And then—there was Jennie. You 
see, it was a mighty different kind of life 
that seemed to be stretching ahead of 
her now, with Gideon a cripple. So I 
wasn’t surprised when Lura came home 
one day about a week after the accident 
and told of the bad state Jennie was in.” 

“Sam,” said Lura, through the win- 
dow-screen, “‘you might as well tell the 
whole story. You know what was the 
matter with Jennie Sprague. She was 
afraid.” 

Sam Jerrod was silent. 

“You might as well put it into words, 
Sam.” Lura’s voice trembled under the 
restraint she imposed upon herself. 
“You know it’s the truth. She was 
afraid she’d have to marry Gideon. 
That was what ailed her when she was 
whimpering there at home and every- 
body in Stony Hill was pitying her. She 
was afraid she’d have to marry Gideon, 
after all. There he had been in bed a 
week, just as conscious of everything as 
you and I are conscious this minute, and 
Jennie Sprague hadn’t been to see him. 
She said her mother wouldn’t allow it. 
Her mother! Why, you know those 

iercing eyes of Gideon Barstow’s! She 
ae they would claim something from 


her that she couldn’t give. And she was 
hiding from them!” 

Sam Jerrod said nothing for a mo- 
ment. “Well, now, Lura,” he then be- 
gan, very gently, ““you mustn’t blame 
Jennie Sprague for not being equal to a 
thing that you could have done yourself. 
You could have been faithful to a crip- 
pled lover, and married him—f he would 
have let you—and been happy all your 
life and made him happy. But Jennie— 
why, that girl wasn’t made to be a 
heroine. And she knew it.” 

I looked at Lura. She was sitting 
quite still, with a queer little smile on 
her face. 

“Why, Gideon saw how it was, plain 
enough,” Jerrod went on. “And it 
wasn't but a few days later that we all 
knew he’d sent word to Jennie that she 
was free from every promise she had 
made him. And we saw that that ques- 
tion was settled for good. You see that, 
though we all knew Gideon wasn’t going 
to die, it wasn’t long before we got to 
speaking of him as you would of a dead 
man. And he’d have been glad enough 
to be dead—there’s no doubt of that. 
I used to go, evenings, and sit with him 
—read to him sometimes. It was Lura 
that made me do it—and she’d wait for 
me alone at home. I won’t say it was 
an easy job. You couldn’t let him see 
how sorry you were. And you couldn’t 
smooth things over, as you can for some 
people. Gideon was too keen—he’d see 
right through you. That bitter way he 
used to smile, as he’d lie there in bed 
and look at me—why, it would have 
frozen my tongue in my mouth if I’d 
tried to give him any goody-goody talk. 
Still, as time went on, we got so that 
we could talk pretty naturally of ’most 
everything—everything, that is, but one. 
We never mentioned Jennie Sprague. 
But I used to feel that he always knew 
where Jennie was and even what she 
was doing. I never knew a man to love 
a girl the way Gideon did Jennie... . 
And does still, I almost said. . . . Any- 
way, the thing he felt for her was some- 
thing the rest of us don’t know anything 
about; I don’t mind owning that. 

“Before long Miles was up and about, 
as good as ever—though that was hard 
to believe at first—and he and his father 
saw that the church got finished. We'd 
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been having our Sunday services in the 
town hall since the old church was pulled 
down, but along about the first of No- 
vember the inside of the new church 
was all done, and when Sunday came we 
had the consecration service. As Lura 
and I were walking home that day she 
said: 

“*Sam, I expect you don’t know the 
very first ceremony that’s going to take 
place in the new church, now we're 
moved in? There’s to be a wedding 
there to-morrow.’ 

“*Well,’ I said, half thinking of some- 
thing else, ‘that means somebody is in 
a hurry, doesn’t it? Do you know who 
it is?” 

“*Ves, I know,’ she said. . . . ‘Miles 
Barstow is going to marry Jennie 
Sprague.’ 

“TI didn’t believe her at first... . 
I couldn’t, somehow. But Jennie her- 
self had said so. And, after all, as soon 
as I thought it over, it seemed natural 
enough. Poor old Gideon was out of 
the running just as much as if he had 
died—” 

“Only, if he had been really dead, 
Jennie and Miles would have waited 
longer,’ Lura interposed, with the gen- 
tlest emphasis. 

“and they were a practical pair; 
neither of them high-strung, like Gid- 
eon, and Miles was in love with Jennie 
just as he’d been for years, in his soft, 
peaceable way—” 

“And Jennie’s linen lay yellowing in 
her chests,” said Lura. 

“So there wasn’t any real reason 
why they shouldn’t marry. That was 
the way the village looked at it. They 
knew that Jennie wasn’t the kind that 
old maids are made of, and ’most every- 
body said she was a sensible girl to take 
Miles when—when she had lost Gideon. 

“Gideon was well enough to sit in a 
chair by the window by this time. He 
sat there the day they were married, 
and watched Miles go off to church in 
his best suit and come back afterward, 
with Jennie. It was a private wedding, 
but it was Jennie, I think, who had 
wanted to be married in church. You 
see, all the other girls had been. And 
she didn’t seem to have any feeling 
about the accident’s having happened 
there—” 


“Or to remember it was all her own 
causing. Would Miles have stepped on 
the scaffolding if she had let him alone?” 
said Lura. 

“Come, Lura, nobody’s ever put it 
that way.” Jerrod was shocked a little. 
This was overstepping the conventional 
boundaries of the familiar legend. 

“It’s the true way, isn’t it?” Lura 
demanded. 

Jerrod resumed his story without re- 
plying. “Right off—the next day, | 
think—Miles and Jennie went to live in 
the same house they live in still; it’s 
the red house on the corner; you can see 
it from our front gate. And Jennie grew 
handsomer all the time and better 
dressed, and things went well—as they 
always did go well with Jennie. 

“Gideon and his father lived on to- 
gether in the old place, and the old 
woman that had always lived with them 
waited on Gideon—as much as he 
needed. Crippled as he was, he looked 
out for himself mostly. The doctor 
couldn’t understand it—but | could. I 
knew the savage way that Gideon hated 
dependence. But I don’t say that there’s 
much sense in having that kind of pride. 
I guess it may have been a worse thing 
for Gideon than his accident, even... . 

“About a year, wasn’t it, Lura, 
after Miles and Jennie were married, old 
Enoch Barstow died. Times had been 
hard and he hadn’t a penny outside of his 
business, which, of course, he left to 
Miles. Gideon must have supposed that 
they would rent the house and he’d stay 
on in a corner of it—it took so little to 
keep him alive—but one night after sup- 
per, about a week after the funeral, as I 
was sitting with Gideon telling him what- 
ever news I’d picked up, in walked 
Miles. He looked pretty sober and wor- 
ried. 

“Don’t go, Sam,’ he said. ‘I just 
dropped in to tell Gid about the house.’ 

*“*Do you mean this house” I asked 
him. Gideon didn’t say a word, but he 
knew—Gideon always did know things 
before you said them. 

“Miles didn’t shirk. His face got red, 
but he forged right ahead. ‘We all know 
what father meant,’ he said, looking at 
me instead of Gideon. ‘He’s left me 
what he had, but he expects me to look 
after Gid. And that’s what I want to 
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do, most of anything. So there’s a nice 
little room waiting for him down at our 
place, and we want him to come to- 
morrow.” 

“*Isn’t this good enough for Gideon?” 
I said. 

“*Well—I’ve had to dispose of this 
place. Enright came around to-day to 
make the deal with me. He’s always 
wanted our land. I hated to, but Jen 
said we couldn’t afford to keep the place. 
And, as she says, we have the baby to 
think of now.’ 

“Well, that was all the warning Gid- 
eon had. The next day they moved him 
down to Jennie Sprague’s house. I say 
that because it’s no use pretending that 
Miles was ever the head of his own fam- 
ily, even though you couldn’t notice 
anything women’s-rights-y about Jen- 
nie. And there, all day long, Gideon had 
to hear Jennie’s sweet, cooing voice and 
look at her smooth, pretty face. Every 
crumb he ate was charity from Jennie’s 
fingers. People even praised her for giv- 
ing it, and of course Gideon knew that, 
too. Most folks don’t seem to see the 
other fellow’s side of things, much—and 
nobody worried any about the torture it 
was to Gideon to live there under the 
roof with Jennie and Miles. They just 
took it for granted that Miles and Jennie 
were kind to him. But does anybody 
suppose that Gideon cared any less for 
Jennie because she belonged to Miles? 
Care less for her? Good God! I believe 
he cared more. But it was different—” 

“* Different because he learned to hate 
he rat the same time,” contributed Lura. 

“I didn’t go to see Gideon as often 
afterwards. He didn’t seem to want 
me. And there were always Miles and 
Jennie and the baby, and the baby’s 
toys and blankets and bottles and Lord 
knows what. It was natural and pretty 
enough, of course, but it choked Gideon 
—made him sick. He almost never 
spoke a word; but he’d sit there, day 
after day, and watch Jennie Sprague— 
those sharp eyes of his growing brighter 
all the time. I wonder Jennie wasn’t 
afraid of them. You see, he wasn’t the 
kind you hear tell of, that suffering 
makes sweet and patient. It got to be 
a fiercer torment every day—and every 
day he resented it more. 

“After six months of it he sent for 
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me. It was one Sunday morning when 
Miles and Jennie were at church and the 
baby was with Jennie’s mother. ‘Sam,’ 
he said, ‘I can’t stand this any longer.’ 
I knew what he meant. ‘But my hands 
aren’t useless. I’m going to use them 

get to work. I’m going to cobble shoes 
for anybody that ’Il pay me for it. Have 
you got a pair? And I’m going to live 
in the little shed out back and take care 
of myself. Here in the house I’m as 
much trouble as a dog you'd have to 
throw bones to. Out there I sha’n’t be.’ 

“I didn’t say a word against his plan, 
and Lura and I, we even helped him 
carry it out. Miles and Jennie, when 
they heard of it, had the usual things to 
say—” 

“Jennie told people Gideon was un- 
grateful,” Lura quickly threw in. 

“Well, she may have thought so. I 
dare say she couldn’t understand why 
he liked hardships and the mean business 
of mending other men’s shoes better than 
being fed at her table by her pretty 
hands. But as soon as folks understood 
what Gideon wanted, they brought their 
shoes to him and they were well mended, 
I can tell you that. There was nothing 
Gideon hadn’t tried as a boy—nothing 
that didn’t come easy to him. And he 
soon earned enough to buy his own bread 
and porridge; that’s about all he lives on. 
But it was queer always, the bashful 
way we had, all of us, when we'd come 
around with a job for him. We'd looked 
up to Gideon so—as if he were better 
than the rest of us. And it didn’t come 
natural to hand over our worn-out old 
shoes to him. 

“But, good Lord! none of us mindea 
it as much as Gideon did himself. Per- 
haps another man might have taken it 
differently—even all the pain that he 
had to bear, and the being poor and 
lonely and losing Jennie. But for Gideon 
there wasn’t any other way. He just 
had to let himself be torn in pieces. 
You'll understand what I mean when 
you see him. His face tells. And the 
worst of it is, there’s no end to it— 
there’s no way out.” 

“Not as long as Jennie Sprague lives,” 
said Lura. 

“Yes, it’s queer about Jennie,” Jerrod 
admitted. “It looked just as if she 
couldn’t let Gideon alone. She’d go out 
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to that little place of his—that wretched 
little shed that was the only escape from 
her the poor fellow could think of—and 
she would smile at him as if she believed 
she was the very sight his eyes had been 
aching for. And she’d give him advice 
about his cooking and tell him where to 
keep his tools, and that he ought to have 
the window open more—or less, which- 
ever it was. Jennie’s a remarkable 
housekeeper, you know. Everybody ad- 
mits it, don’t they, Lura? It isn’t that 
she ever went to work and learned the 
tricks of it—but it’s in her blood. 

“The only thing, I suppose, that’s 
kept Gideon from losing his mind is that 
as the years have gone by Jennie’s chil- 
dren have kept her out of his way, at 
least part of hie time. She has five, and 
not one of them has ever been neglected 
for a minute. Jane, the oldest, is nine 
or so. I guess the only service Jennie 
Sprague has ever done Gideon has been 
to bring little Jane into the world. And 
yet, after all, when you think of what’s 
happened now. . . . 

“‘Gideon’s always thought everything 
of little Jane. She’s a nice enough child; 
not a remarkable one so far as I can see; 
but very likely Gideon sees more in her 
than is really there, just as he always 
has in Jennie. 

“But there’s no doubt that little Jane 
has been a godsend—until now. For 
years she’s been the only person Gideon 
would laugh and talk with naturally. 
And the toys he’s made for her and the 
games he’s contrived! Oh, she’s kept 
him human! . . . Poor old Gideon! . 

“Anybody else that’s tried to talk 
much with him has—well, has seen the 
sparks fly. He thinks he’s cursed, and 
he don’t mind saying so, and he don’t 
mind cursing back again, any more than 
you and I mind complaining of the 
weather. I guess some of the things he 
says nowadays are pretty bad—pretty 
bad. To a pious person, who didn’t 
know him, they’d probably sound out- 
and-out wicked. I don’t like such talk 
myself, but I know what Gideon has 
been through, and if his blaspheming re- 
lieves him any, I can stand for it. 

“But last spring the new minister 
came. He began poking around right 
away, and inside of a week he went to 
call on Gideon—to advise him to be 


patient! Of course they ought to have 
been kept apart, those two, though I 
don’t see how it could have been done. 
Gideon didn’t allow any such liberty as 
the minister had taken, and he told him 
so—and his language may have sizzled 
some. And he told him what he thought 
about the universe and the way he’d 
fared in it. And then the minister told 
Gideon he’d have to take up his case. 
Threatened him—threatened Gideon! 

“Well, he did take it up. Seems to 
me he’d have been a great success here 
if he’d paid half as much attention to 
anything else. All summer he’s been 
pestering Gideon to own. up he’s a sin- 
ner—to sort of apologize for those swear- 
words, and to him! But of course trying 
to coerce Gideon makes him as dehant 
asademon. Yes, they'll make a demon 
of that poor chap—” 

Sam Jerrod paused, and sat fussing 
with his pipe, as if the burden of his 
sorry tale had for the moment over- 
whelmed him. And the image of Gideon 
Barstow presented itself to me as that 
of a great, savage, wounded bird, clinging 
to some bleak and rocky refuge and 
screaming hoarse imprecations into hos- 
tile space. 

“About a month ago,” Jerrod took up 
his story, “they had a pretty bad quar- 
rel. Since then the minister’s tried a 
new tack. Oh, he’s a good man, you 
know, that minister. He just hasn’t got 
an understanding heart. Well, he’s been 
getting the parish people to believe they 
must stand by the minister and virtue— 
and get somebody else to cobble their 
shoes for them. He’s been dinning it 
into them that it isn’t Christian to let 
Gideon mend the toe of your boot unless 
the poor creature comes out and says 
he’s sorry for using swear-words. Gid- 
eon’s being disciplined, you see; boy- 
cotted, starved out, whatever you choose 
to callit. And folks are such sheep! Of 
course I can always tell the way things 
are going from the talk I hear down at 
the office. And I can tell you there’s 
hardly a soul in Stony Hill that isn’t 
afraid to go near Gideon now. And do 
they know what they’re afraid of? .. . 

“Now there’s Miles and _ Jennie. 
They’re great ones for going to church, 
always have been, and the minister’s 
kept at them till they see things his way, 
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too. Miles! Why, he used to be nothing 
but Gideon’s good-natured echo—and 
now he’s setting himself up as a judge 
over him.” 

Lura rose from her chair with a spir- 
ited look. “Sam, do you mean Gideon 
Barstow is without food?” 

“No. They haven’t starved him yet. 
The idea is to make him eat their bread 
and salt till they choose to let him earn 
his own again. Till he’s good enough, 
that is. That’s all they’re after, of 
course, to make Gideon good—as good 
as they are, I suppose. . . . And there’s 
one other thing made me feel rather 
bad when I heard it. I guess I haven’t 
told you yet, Lura. Jennie promised 
the minister a few days ago that she’d 
keep little Jane away from Gideon, and 
she has—” 

“Sam,” interrupted Lura, “I'd talk 
a little lower if | were you. There’s 
somebody just unlatched the gate, some- 
body coming round here to the back 
porch. Don’t you hear?” 

We hadn’t heard, Jerrod and I; but 
we noticed now the light, swift footsteps 
of the small figure that hurried along the 
path till it came close to the lilac-bushes 
growing below us, and spoke in a little, 
frightened voice, through the branches. 

“Oh, Mr. Jerrod—Mr. Jerrod—are 
you there?” 

“Why, it’s little Jane Barstow,” Lura 
interposed, maternally. ‘Come inside, 
Janey. What’s the trouble, dear?” 

“Father sent me,” she gasped out. 
‘He says to tell Mr. Jerrod to come over 
to our house—to come now. Uncle 
Gideon is—there’s something the mat- 
ter with Uncle Gideon, and they’ re going 
to take him over to the asylum; and 
father wants Mr. Jerrod to come and 
talk to him. I can’t wait, but—will you 
come, Mr. Jerrod?” 

“Yes, you wait, Janey. I’m coming 
with you this minute. Just reach me 
my hat, will you, Lura?” 

Lura did not move, but sat utterly 
unheeding. “‘I knew she’d do it,” she 
said, in a low, distinct voice. “I knew 
Jennie Sprague would drive Gideon 
crazy.” 

“Gideon isn’t crazy,” declared Sam, 
with what | thought singular confidence. 
“Don’t you believe that, Lura. I'll tell 
you what it all means when I get back.” 





And leaping, hatless, over the porch rail, 
he vanished into the darkness. 

For perhaps a couple of hours we 
waited there, Lura Jerrod and I, for the 
most part in complete silence. Lura 
seemed under too great a strain to sus- 
tain a continuous conversation, and she 
was always a woman who talked little. 
But now and then she would break out 
into sudden, startling confidences that 
I shall never forget. Lura’s intuitions 
were remarkably sound in all cases. But 
there was something peculiarly pene- 
trating and tender in her understanding 
of poor Gideon Barstow. I’ve never, in 
fact, been quite able to make that out— 
the really ferocious tenderness with 
which she spoke of Gideon. I was still 
wondering about it when Sam Jerrod 
finally leaped up the steps and walked 
into the room. 

“Well, Gideon’s gone,” he announced. 
“He’s fooled them.” 

“You mean he isn’t crazy, Sam?” 

“He’s no crazier than I am.” Jerrod 
seemed to have no thought of me as the 
possibly betraying stranger. “But I 
know Gideon. He figured this out as 
the only way out of the trap they'd set 
for him, the minister and all of them. 
And I don’t know, after all, as he could 
have retaliated any better. Because 
now they'll have to believe they did 
drive him crazy—and it’s their turn for 
repentance.” 

“Poor Gid!” said Lura softly, address- 
ing neither of us. ‘‘Poor, poor Gid! 

Well, he’s out of Jennie Sprague’s 

reach now. . . . 

And then we all took our squatty little 
kerosene-lamps and filed up-stairs to bed. 


So, although I lived for three years at 
Stony Hill, I never, after all, saw Gideon 
Barstow. But I often, almost daily, saw 
Jennie Sprague. A sound, fully-bloomed, 
completely adjusted woman, as Jerrod 
had pictured her; unscourged by re- 
morse, irreproachable as wife and mother, 
useful, even, in the orthodox, routine 
fashion of a passing age, to the institutions 
of her community. Never once did I be- 
hold her without evoking the image I had 
formed of Gideon Barstow—the wounded, 
angry, uncomprehending bird, clinging 
to its unlovely refuge, its hoarse, re- 
iterated imprecations unheeded. 
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The Visitor 


Be 6G. FP. 


STRANGE visitor 
came to my ranch door 
the other night. He 
appeared about sun- 
down and made a cour- 
teous appeal for supper. 

5 ed pes toes He was lean and gray 
and very tired, but, by a sort of knowl- 
edge I have got out of the eternal dust 
of things here, I saw that he was unvan- 
quished and ready to hit the trail the 
moment that terrible hunger could be 
satished. 

[ invited him in and gave him the run 
of the house. He drank water avidly, 
as if to quench a three days’ thirst, and 
waited by while I laid forth the fat and 
the lean of my storehouse. We looked 
at each other and measured the good 
points of each. He was thorough-bred, 
under the alkali, and of a gallant build. 
I could see that he approved of me, and 
I hoped that later on he would give me 
his confidence, because I was full of a 
great wonder to know where he came 
from afoot and alone at that hour. 

So we broke bread together and, al- 
though I did not know it, there was 
forged between us at that moment an 
everlasting bond. Some inner sense, no 
doubt, held this knowledge, but my only 
mental register was the fact that I felt 
a deep peace in his companionship and 
I meant to keep him as long as I could; 
and to that end I played host to make 
the moment happy to a high degree. | 
talked about all sorts of odds and ends 
of desert gossip to get his mind off his 
trouble. He looked at me with tender 
understanding, as if to say, “It’s all 
right, my friend; I know what you are 
trying to do, and I am grateful. It is 
a pleasure to sit here in this delightful 
room with the pipes and the open fire. 
I like the atmosphere of books and pipes 
and a fire.” He cocked an eye at me 
vay and I nodded, “Yea, ver- 
ily! 

I held on to him persistently whenever 
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I saw his great, sad gaze seek the trail 
that led away from me. It is not often 
that my shadow has a playmate on the 
plains. I suggested that we stretch out 
a bit on the gallery after supper, and I 
left him to himself for a time and stood 
off watching him, thinking he might get 
his bearings better without his stranger 
host. His eyes looked straight ahead 
with an expression of steadfast trust, as 
if they looked within answering and be- 
loved eyes. He was lost in deep medita- 
tion, and all remembrance of my efforts 
at entertainment had passed from him. 
He was above circumstance. Sad to the 
verge of heartbreak, but not bitter; 
fearless, but not foolhardy. I wanted 
him for my friend, so I went to him. I 
told him I was lonely, and for a moment 
he let me see into the depths of his soul, 
where was revealed a loneliness so poi- 
gnant that my little murmur against the 
arid wastes of my days was pitiful and 
small. Something showed me the cour- 
age with which he looked forward to 
mere endurance of a state of mind and 
body bereft of all save the quickening 
pulse of a great trust in his God. 

So passed a half-hour, maybe, each of 
us busy with our own emotions, when 
he rose with a great sigh and shook him- 
self and looked out into the gathering 
dusk. This was to be our farewell then 
—he was going on with his journey. And 
now, don’t laugh at me, you who are 
safe and warm in the circle of family and 
friends—I made a desperate plea that 
he stay. Here he was under my roof. 
I was alone, cut off from everybody. 
Was his business on the road so urgent 
that he must go without bed and break- 
fast? Did any one else need him as 
much as I? Where had he come from? 
Where was he going? Why could he not 
stay with me? I even laid a hand on 
him and made him feel my appeal. 

He heard me out, but he did not look 
at me—he seemed rather to weigh some 
grave matter of right and wrong. Finally 
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I became aware, by the inner voice that 
speaks only in the utter silences, that 
he would stay. 

“Come along, old fellow,” I said, joy- 
fully. ‘‘We’ll make up the fire and bunk 
down for the night, and in the morning 
we'll talk it all over. Come, I win.” 

But he did not stay without a protest. 
He walked restlessly back and forth, u 
and down the gallery, and a rending sigh 
came from him. ‘Then plunging off 
down the trail, he took a few paces back 
and forth, up and down, and, lifting his 
weary head, he cried into the night with 
anguish—a farewell and a summons all 
in one. It woke the cactus-crowned 
cahons, that desolating cry of his, and 
died against my cabin wall. Then he 
limped back, for he was sore spent, like 
a wounded creature that tries to hide 
its hurt as a shame. Had I done right 
to keep him, I wondered? What destiny 
had | interfered with? What great lonely 
duty was his? 

Once within, his weariness was heavy 
upon him and he slept, while I pondered 
these things in my heart. Along in the 
middle of the night the telephone-bell 
rang with its peculiar, insistent, loud, 
intimate, half human call. It is only 
men whose lives are passed in lonely 
places who know just the strange, vi- 
brating fellowship of that little bell. I 
sprang to the -instrument, and my 
guest shook himself from his sleep and 
made a bound after me. The moment 
was intense for both of us, and I con- 
nected the call with him absolutely. 

“Hello!” came a voice—but the rest 
of the sentence was drowned out in the 
uproar of joy that overtook my visitor, 
He went wild at the sound of that voice, 
and only with difficulty did I get the 
words: 

“ Hello-o, this is Hickey. 
there?” 

His dog at that moment was standing 
on his hind legs, pawing at the telephone- 
box, choking with joy and leaping 
against me in a frenzy of uncontrollable 
happiness. Only by pushing him off 
with all my strength and holding the re- 
ceiver high in the airwas lL abletocarry on 
the conversation. Sol yelled to Hickey: 

“Yes, he’s here. Can’t you hear him? 
Arrived about sundown, dead beat. 
Took him in.” 





Is my dog 


“Keep him. I’m coming,” bellowed 
Hickey, and rang off. 

For the rest of the night I had my 
hands full of dog. Justa big, silly puppy, 
tearing around, upsetting things, coming 
to me for a moment, rubbing me off my 
feet in an engulfing wave of rapture, 
licking my face and hands, off to the 
door to wake the night of stars with his 
baying communication. No more sleep 
for either of us. My time was wholly) 
given over to removing a hard thumping 
tail from the precious litter of my pipes 
and Mexican tobacco-jars and the out- 
fit of my supper-table. Again he would 
stretch his powerful body at a little 
distance from the telephone and there 
remain like a sphinx, motionless, with 
interrogating gaze. 

“So, you are Hickey’s dog,” I would 
say to relieve the tension of his rigid 
vigil, and these words brought him to 
me with the loving confidence of a child. 
Laying his massive head on my knees 
and looking up at me with all his soul, 
he would speak his complaint that | 
didn’t know from the very first he was 
Hickey’s—and lost! And then some 
sound out in the night, some vague clash 
of night elements not heard by my ears, 
would send him prowling out on the 
gallery. Back again to the telephone, 
the sphinx once more, silent, question- 
ing, motionless. Then to my knee, 
tender, wistful, pathetic, trustful. 

So passed the time; when, without 
warning, like an imprisoned earthquake, 
he made one wild circuit of the room, 
lifting the dust of all the years of my 
habitation, and like a streak of whirl- 
wind shot out of the door. The thud of 
his enormous paws pounding the trail, 
and a few quick, joyous barks, broke the 
silence. I had heard nothing; the night 
remained impenetrable, unvoiced, of au- 
thoritative stillness, but he had found 
his master—caught the far-off scent of a 
beloved presence—the rapturous, unbe- 
lievable, traveling particle of echo that 
told him where to go. 

I waited a long time musing by the 
fire. What a love this was, what a 

ower, what a reality to reckon with! 

/hether between man and woman, 
mother and child, or dog and master— 
there it is for us to acknowledge; the 
only power we do not give over to the 
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arms of death. I wonder how it is that 
| have so offended love that it may not 
reach me. I do not know, but “the 
solitude is shaken with an added lone- 
liness”’ for this. 

These meditations were interrupted 
by the sound of Hickey’s voice singing 
out to me, the neighing of his tired horse, 
and all the general noisy welcome of 
men meeting at night on the plains. 

After putting up the horse we entered 
the house; and what a monarch of a dog 

came in with proud, lighted eyes and 
lifted head. What ownership radiated 
from him! What lordly bulking of a 
huge body right in the way! Nothing 
of the pathetic puppy left; not a trace 
of my sad, gray soldier who had fallen 
after his heart-breaking, lonely journey 
through the desert, friendless as the 
coyote. Everything was absolutely all 
right now, and as the firelight glowed 
over the rough figures of two men with 
their pipes, the quiet-breathing, peaceful 
sovereign of this fellowship fell asleep 
across his master’s feet because od 
world was once again swinging buoy- 
antly into place in the hand of God. 

“Tell me, Hickey,” I said—and I 
think I spoke softly—‘did he ever hear 
your voice over the telephone?’ 
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“No,” answered Hickey, a man of few 
words. 

“Well,” I continued, incredulously, 
“don’t you think it’s strange that he 
should recognize your voice on a long- 
distance call?” 

“No,” answered Hickey, and I knew 
I wasted words; so | put my wonder in 
my pipe and smoked it down. 

“How long have you had him?” I 
asked, after the two pipes had smoked 
gently together for a time. 

“Five years,” said Hickey; and then, 
as if to himself, he murmured, “And [ll 
never leave him again by the grace of 
God.” 

“TI never knew you had a dog,” I went 
on, unable to keep still. 

“Yes, you knew, but you have for- 
gotten,” said Hickey in his rich, low 
voice. ‘“‘Had him here with me a long 
time ago—he was only a pup then, but 
he remembered you, of course, and knew 
the place.” 

So! That was it. He knew me and 
remembered the place; knew I was a 
friend of Hickey’s, and therefore he 
trusted. 

O ye of little faith! This is how the 
mustard-tree flourished in the wilder 
ness. 


When | Grow Old 


BY ETHEL 


R. PEYSER 


ge I grow old 
God grant that every child 


Will feel the youthful texture of my soul 
And will not turn away from me 
As from a shade or shrunken vine, 


When I grow old. 


When I grow old 


God grant that I may have some task 

Which must be done, or some one fare the worse-— 
That in some corner of the earth 

Some one will need my hand, 


When I grow old. 








Unemployment and Business 


BY 


iso 43 ee resources and op- 


portunities for the com- 
mercial success of the 
United States are better 
now than ever before. 
The total wealth of this 
ra Bex © country is at least dou- 
bl le a of France or Germany, and six- 
ty-five per cent. greater than that of 
England. The amount of money in the 
United States is three and one-half times 
as much as that of the United Kingdom, 
and two and one-half times that of Ger- 
many. The United States has between 
one-fifth and one-quarter of the total 
gold of the entire world, and its gold pro- 
duction for 1914 was maintained in those 
proportions. The annual savings or net 
gains in the United States are at least 
five billion dollars a year, while those of 
the United Kingdom are approximately 
two billions; of Germany, one and one- 
half billions; and France, one billion. 

The products of our farms during 1914 
had a combined value of ten billion dol- 
lars, including between six and seven 
billions for crops alone. With our 
wealth, increasing productive capacity, 
best of climates, rich soil, and vast 
bodies of undeveloped minerals, the 
United States should be the leading 
financial and commercial nation of the 
world. 

Idleness does not result from the fact 
that there are more persons desiring 
work than the resources of the country 
can accommodate, but it arises from 
interruptions to business, so that large 
numbers who have been working are 
thrown out of employment in conse- 
quence of decreased production. If the 
volume of trade was steady and not sub- 
ject to serious changes, the capacity of 
the working people would adjust itself 
to the necessities and demands of capital 
and enterprise. 

During the year 1914, business condi- 
tions generally throughout the United 
States were perhaps the worst in a gen- 
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eration. They were affected more or less 
during the last six months by the war 
in Europe, but during the first six 
months and for a few months preceding, 
business was bad, and the cause cannot 
therefore be attributed to the war, al- 
though to some extent the preparations 
for war may have had an influence. 

As a matter of fact, business prosper- 
ity in this country has always been peri- 
odically interrupted with greater or less 
persistency. The tendency of the times 
during the last few years seems to have 
been opposed to business progress. 
There has been a decided sentiment, im- 
portant and extensive, against successful 
business. This has been shown in the 
utterances of public speakers and wri- 
ters, the introduction of many poorly 
considered and vicious bills into the leg- 
islative branches of government, the 
passage of some unfavorable laws, and in 
some instances a disposition to go be- 
yond justice in the administration of 
laws. As a consequence of these condi- 
tions capital has become frightened, the 
investor timid, and the enterprising citi- 
zen has discontinued his efforts. There 
has been a disposition to wait until the 
way should be made clear for the busi- 
ness man toembark safely in new en- 
terprises or to extend an established 
business. 

But the reason for these adverse con- 
ditions has been partly the fault of the 
men of wealth and influence who occupy 

ositions of power in the business world. 

hey have heretofore been more or less 
careless in the management of their 
affairs, indifferent to the rights and in- 
terests of others, regardless of their re- 
sponsibility toward those for whom they 
have become trustees, as directors or 
officials, and unmindful of the general 
public welfare. They have failed to 
realize sufficiently their duty toward one 
another, toward rivals in_ business, 
toward employees whose welfare they are 
in duty bound to protect and promote, 
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and to the general public which relies 
upon them for leadership in developing 
and maintaining economic and indus- 
trial prosperity. Fortunately, these ob- 
jectionable features are rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

General unemployment is deplorable, 
not only because of the great suffering it 
produces—and this phase cannot be too 
often or too strongly emphasized—but 
also because enforced idleness impairs 
the productive capacity of a nation and 
depletes the general wealth. It is obvi- 
ous to me, as I believe it must be to 
every practical thinker, that it is far 
better to carry men and women on the 
pay-roll than on the relief roll. It is to 
the highest advantage of society that its 
working forces shall be utilized as com- 
pletely as possible. No _ inefficiency 
could be greater than to leave honest and 
competent labor subject to the humilia- 
tion of charitable relief. Moreover, such 
members of a community as are not self- 
supporting—whether through their own 
fault or otherwise—must be supported 
by the public, and such support of the 
non-productive individual is pure waste. 

When suffering by reason of non- 
employment appears, there seems to be 
a feeling on the part of the unemployed 
that the city or other governmental ad- 
ministration is not only obligated to fur- 
nish, but is possessed of the means of 
properly and adequately furnishing re- 
lief, and complaints are made if there is 
any delay or failure in this respect. But 
it must be realized that government 
officials cannot create facilities for work 
outside of the ordinary course of public 
business, or furnish pecuniary relief, for 
the obvious reason that no provisions 
have been established by law for these 
purposes. The problem of unemploy- 
ment is essentially one of business and of 
business management, and must be met 
by business statesmanship through the 
normal channels of business and eco- 
nomic organization. 

One of the great public necessities 
existing in the United States to-day is 
an effort upon the part of business men 
and the public generally so to organize 
employment as to decrease fluctuations 
in the labor-market. The adoption of 
some method by which all work that 
might wisely and economically be car- 


ried on in winter should be undertaken 
at times when employment is normally 
slack, seems to me to be needful. It is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that this might almost, if not entirely, 
prevent crises such as may arise. But 
it would go beyond the relief of un- 
employed labor. Business would benefit 
as much as labor by an equalization 
of employment throughout the year, 
and any arrangement that benefited 
these two groups would react favorably 
upon the whole community. 

But the process of meeting the prob- 
lem of unemployment, not only in times 
of emergency, but permanently, will be 
found to be difficult. The subject needs 
more persistent, careful, and intelligent 
consideration than it has heretofore re- 
ceived. It needs study that will bring 
out the real facts and will avoid the 
dangers of mere theorizing. Certainly, 
one of the important factors in this per- 
manent solution will be the development 
of increasingly better relations between 
employer and employed. Already these 
relations are going through a process of 
readjustment along rational and mu- 
tually beneficial lines. Tremendous 
changes have occurred. 

In former years the employer and the 
employee dealt at arm’s-length, and each 
was distrustful of the other. Distrust 
breeds unfairness. The employee be- 
lieved his employer was disposed to get 
the most possible out of him for the least 
compensation, and the employer be- 
lieved the employee to be disposed to 
give the least labor for the highest wage. 
The employee believed his employer to 
be selfish and grasping, the employer 
believed his employee unintelligent, un- 
reliable, and arbitrary. Apparently they 
were at war with each other, and the 
war often became violent. Neither bene- 
fited; both suffered, and that means 
that everybody suffered. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the fact that of late years both 
sides have come to realize that granting 
and meriting confidence and the feeling 
and exhibition of solicitude for the in- 
terests of the other are of benefit to both. 

Employers, particularly large employ- 
ers who have found it wise to foster 
expert investigation, have done more 
than begin to understand that fair and 
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liberal treatment of their employees will 
result in better service and more profit- 
able operations; and employees, par- 
ticularly those who have been under the 
educational influence of the results of 
these large investigations, have done 
more than begin to realize that in the 
degree to which they seek to advance 
the interests of their employers will their 
own compensation and conditions of 
work and general welfare improve. The 
employers of the United States are 
spending millions annually in efforts to 
improve the conditions of their em- 
ployees by the installation of safety de- 
vices, the payment of voluntary accident 
relief for the injured and their families, 
the improvement of sanitary conditions, 
the establishment of recreational facili- 
ties, the payment of old-age pensions, 
and educational work; in short, through 
what is known as “welfare work” of 
every description. 

Many of the larger employing com- 
panies are giving their employees prefer- 
ential opportunities to become stock- 
holders, and therefore in a measure co- 
»artners in the wealth which their labor 
1elps to create. They do this not because 
of any spirit of philanthropy, and cer- 
tainly not through any charitable im- 
pulse, but because experience has taught 
them that it is good business. 

It is by reason ‘of this attitude that 
employers to-day are receiving better 
service and better results from labor 
than ever before, and that the workers of 
to-day are getting better wages, working 
shorter hours, and living in the midst of 
better opportunities for advancement, 
safer methods of work, more admirable 
sanitary surroundings, and, in general, 
under conditions greatly improved over 
any ever before known. 

Each now has greater confidence in 
the other’s integrity of motive, and in 
consequence many of the old difficulties, 
which were principally the result of a 
failure to understand each other’s prob- 
lems, have been eliminated. 

The tendency of the times is all 
toward a better understanding between 
employer and employee, and this ten- 
dency will lead toward an even greater 


thing—a better understanding by soci- 
ety as a whole of those economic meth- 
ods and conditions which tend toward 
the greatest possible general comfort and 
prosperity. 

It has often happened in the past 
that disorder and even crime have been 
the outcome of unwilling idleness. Is it 
not obvious, therefore, that it is the 
wise course for individuals, firms, cor- 
porations, and even governments to co- 
operate toward its prevention? 

Idleness is the curse of any nation. 
The comfort, morals, and happiness of a 

eople are in large measure determined 

by the completeness with which the 
working forces of its citizenship are uti- 
lized in the production of wealth. An 
idle nation like an idle man inevitably 
drifts toward degradation, just as an 
energetic, active, and thrifty man or 
nation progresses in character, moral 
and physical health, and wide and proper 
influence. Therefore, while mercy and 
justice demand that those who can help 
to alleviate such human suffering as 
arises from enforced idleness should do 
everything in their power toward that 
end, practical common sense demands 
that measures shall be devised to reduce 
the possibility of unemployment to a 
minimum and to make the recurrence 
of such an economic disaster impossible 
in the future. 

We should do all in our power to make 
people of wealth and influence realize 
that it rests with them to say whether 
they shall remain secure in their place 
and possessions. Some of us have said 
to them, when they complained that 
many of the criticisms directed against 
them were unjust, that they had no 
right to complain until they had set 
their own houses in order. Unrest is due 
to a widespread feeling that men of 
wealth and heads of large enterprises are 
not doing everything possible to improve 
conditions. The large majority of our 

eople are fair-minded. nrest would, 

believe, disappear if the masses of the 
people were convinced that everything 
reasonable was being done by those more 
fortunate than themselves to promote 
the common comfort and well-being. 
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A Man’s Right 


BY HELEN R. HULL 


SOHN scraped his chair 
*s over the bare floor and 
* rose. His mother leaned 
| forward to pick up the 
napkin he dropped be- 
side his plate, and said, 

Dp 4 an uncertain entreaty 
in her voice, “The paper’s on the table, 
Johnny.” 

He made no answer, but his mother’s 
face relaxed when he walked to the other 
end of the long room, the sitting-room 
end. Laying aside the rose-sprawled 
china globe, he lighted the lamp on the 
little round table and sat down with 
the paper. 

His mother rose from the supper- 
table. ‘Katie, you pick up the dishes. 
I’ve got to sew to-night.” 

Her voice drooped a little wearily, 
much like her shoulders. 

“I’ve got some hist’ry to do,” pouted 
Katie. 

“You’ve got dishes to do first,” re- 
torted her mother, sharply. “Don’t you 
let me hear another word. Molly ll 
help you.” 

She opened the door which led to the 
two tiny bedrooms, and a cool breeze 
blew in, ruffling the white sash-curtains. 
With her sewing-basket she seated her- 
self opposite John. He did not raise his 
eyes from the paper, but he moved 
restively, conscious of her glances in his 
direction. 

“Pink’s bad for eyes at night,” she 
ventured, as she held her needle near the 
lamp to find the elusive eye. No answer 
from John. 

“Are you going to the exercises?” 

“Huh? What exercises?” 

“Why, the Memorial Day ones at the 
church.” 

“What do I want to go for?” 

His mother’s thread broke, and she 
snapped out an irritated, “You could 
answer decent, at least.” 

He rustled his sheet aggressively. 
From the other end of the room came 


the clatter of dishes and subdued giggles. 
A tin slipped to the floor with a bang, 
and John jumped up, tossing aside his 
paper. 

“Can’t ever let a fellow read in 
peace!” he muttered, glowering irreso- 
lutely. 

His mother looked up from the pink 
waist at this tall son of hers. “Don’t 
go out again, John. There—there’s pop- 
corn in the cellarway—” 

“Popcorn!” John mocked her accent 
scornfully. “I’m going over town. I’ve 
got to see Barney.” 

“You don’t have to see him.” Her 
knowledge of her helplessness made her 
voice shrill. 

“He’s going! He’s going!” sang out 
Molly, suddenly, pounding on her pan 
with an iron spoon. 

“Hush up! He ain’t going any- 
wheres!” cried Mrs. Ryan. 

“What is there here for a fellow to do, 
I’d like to know?” demanded John, 
glaring about the room with its bright- 
chimneyed lamps. “A fellow’d ought to 
have some fun.” 

“T like to see you of an evening, 
Johnny. You’d ought to be glad you’ve 
a home to come to.” 

“TI guess this is better than walking 
around with that Dovie Jacks.” This 
came pertly from Katie. 

“Shut up!” roared John. “Who asked 
you to butt in?” He turned on his 
sister fiercely, away from the tears in his 
mother’s eyes. 

“Well, you were a-walking with her.” 

“Keep it up! If you think I’m going 
to stay here!’ He seized his hat from 
the hook near the door, and would have 
rushed out, but his mother, stumbling 
in her haste, caught his arm. Her thin 
lips drew into a little pucker, and the 
hollows of her cheeks deepened as she 
swallowed quickly. John met her eyes 
stubbornly. 

“Johnny!” she said, and then was 
silent, glancing from him about the 
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clean, bare room. Her eyes came back 
to his sullen face, and with a little sigh 
she released his arm. He stood for a 
moment, his face flushing heavily, and 
then, at a derisive little titter from one 
of the small sisters, turned and with 
deliberately loud steps walked down the 
door-steps to the gravel path. He 
heard his mother’s voice, breaking tense- 
ly through her control: 

“See what you’ve done, Katie Ryan!” 

He struck off down the road, across 
the river, and up to the main street of 
the village, shuffling moodily along 
through the dust. 

The street was dark, save for the light 
from a few shops and the string of bright 
specks which marked the intersection of 
trolley-line and street, several blocks 
down. The boarded windows of the 
tavern offered a mute protest against the 
recent local-option ruling which had 
closed the chief social refuge of the vil- 
lage. Against the doorway of the clut- 
tered general store were silhouetted the 
figures of several girls. 

‘Hullo there, John!” called one. “Oh, 
John! Coming to the exercises?” 

“No, I ain’t,” he retorted, without 
stopping. 

“Got a date, John?” 

He went angrily on. From the drug- 
store corner the street dipped quickly to 
the car-tracks. In the shadow of the 
town hall was a small building. The 
torn shade of the one window was 
drawn, but the sultry night had forced 
open the door. John stopped where the 
light fell on his discontented face. The 
reom within was full of smoke and men 
—men lounging about a green-topped 
table and tipped back in chairs against 
the wall. A brisk little man came to the 
door, carefully chalking his cue, and 
John, with a shrug of distaste, started on 
down the street. 

“Hey, you, John!” The man spied 
him. ‘Come on in!” 

John stopped a moment. At a laugh 
from the room the man turned, and John 
walked on to the little brick waiting- 
room. 

That was the newest and cleanest 
place in town. The taciturn old mail- 
carrier was in front of the door, his limp 
mail-sack carefully guarded between his 
legs. The station-agent, a sallow, bored 
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young man, stood in the doorway, an 
unlighted cigar between his teeth. John 
nodded at him, imitating his nonchalant 
pose. 

A couple strolled around the corner of 
the platform, arms linked, the girl’s 
white hat drooping affectionately on his 
shoulder. 

“Married last night,” commented the 
agent. ‘“‘Going to live in the city.” 

John stared after them curiously. 

Far down the road appeared a glow. 
It wavered, disappeared, returned, was 
caught by the trolley-wires, and at 
length flashed into brilliancy as the car 
came up the grade to the station. 

The agent walked to the front of the 
car, a touch of officiousness in his non- 
chalance. The mail was tossed onto the 
platform. Only one passenger, a woman, 
got off, brushing rudely past the coupie, 
who had rushed in haste from their dark 
corner. 

At the sight of her, John’s listlessness 
fled. She was slender and untidy, a 
scarf about her head. Her dark eyes fol- 
lowed the station-agent as he walked 
back to the door, ignoring her, and she 
saw John. 

A hand fluttered one end of the scarf 
toward him, and she walked more slowly. 

John scowled at the old mail-carrier 
who stood watching him. As the car 
pulled out he joined the girl. She 
laughed back over her shoulder as they 
left the platform. 

“TI was hopin’ to see you, John.” 
Her voice was lazy, soft in its under- 
tones, nasal when she spoke aloud. “I’ve 
been out to Ranna’s, helpin’ her.” 

“You help her a lot, don’t you?” John 
asked, awkwardly. 

“Oh, some. I’m tired to-night.” She 
sighed. “It’s tiresome, workin’ for 
folks.” 

“You bet it is,”” assented John. 

They said no more until they reached 
the bridge. There John, clearing an ob- 
stinate throat, asked, “Say, Dovie, are 
you too tired to go along the river to- 
night?” 

She leaned against the bridge rail, 
sighing again. 

“It’s nice and cool,” he urged. 

“Well—seein’ that you want to so 
bad.” 

John helped her over the roadside 
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ditch. She clung rather heavily to his 
arm as they started across the meadow. 
The soft wind fluttered her scarf into 
John’s face, and when he put up his 
hand to brush it away the gauze caught 
on his fingers. 

“Caught, ain’t you?” she laughed. 

“Well, I guess I can get away,” he 
retorted, jerking free. 

She laughed again. 

They reached the meadow fence. 
John held the wires apart for her to 
crawl through, and followed slowly. A 
dull darkness hung over the country, 
shutting out stars and muffling sounds. 
From the river came the subdued croak- 
ing of the frogs; a distant catbird 
called shrilly. Just at the river’s edge 
was a slight rise of ground with two 
slender trees. 

“‘Let’s rest,” she said. “I’m tired.” 

She leaned against a tree, her face a 
white blur in the night. John stretched 
out beside her, poking at the turf with a 
bit of stick. After a silence of some 
moments, the girl spoke: 

“It’s just like we was saying last 
night. It ain’t right. Here’s you work- 
in’ fer other folks, givin’ ’em all your 
money. An’ here am I, all wore out, 
doin’ the same thing.” 

John lunged at the turf. 

“Why, I'll bet they even treat you 
same’s if you was a baby.” 

John sat up, hurling his stick out into 
the stream. The words seemed to push 
out in spite of him, doggedly, “I’m get- 
tin’ pretty tired of it, too.” 

“T know. You ain’t a kid no more, 
and folks don’t know it.” She waited, 
and, as he made no answer, continued, 
plaintively: “This ain’t no fit place to 
live, either. Since I’ve been back I’ve 
about died. They ain’t even any one 
I can talk to but you.” 

The reflection of vague light from the 
river hid her coarseness, making her not 
Dovie Jacks so much as just a girl. 
John sat very erect, his shoulders 
squared. Her low voice went on com- 
plainingly: 

‘An’ what do I get fer talkin’ to you? 
What do they say?” Her hands en- 
treated him. 

“Let ’em talk.” 

“They say—they say I’m runnin’ af- 
ter you.” She caught her breath in a 


sob and covered her face with fingers 
slyly parted over her eyes. 

John moved uneasily. “Don’t cry, 
Dovie. Anybody can’t stir here without 
they get talked about.” 

“Ww hat does your own mother say? 
Her voice rose shrilly, then broke i 
despair again. ‘What does she say?” 

John made an inarticulate answer. 
A perverse memory answered Dovie’s 
question, and he heard his mother’s 
“Johnny!” 

“She says ‘that Jacks girl!’ Oh, I 
know. I hates ’em all. What chanct 
have | got here? I’m goin’ away.” 

“Where?” demanded the boy. 

“Anywheres. To the city. Away!” 

“ An’ what ’il I do?” He spoke dully. 

She made an impatient movement of 
a foot. 

“T can’t go,” he continued, still with 
the dull sense of empty, heavy days 
ahead. 

“Why not?” 

“Why, I—” He stopped, unable to 
bring into words the re -ason—his mother. 

“Why should y’ stay an’ work?” 

“I'd ought to,” he answered, dog- 
gedly. 

*’Ain’t you got a right to live? What 
thanks do you get? Naggin’ and words.” 

John dropped his head between his 
hands. Hadn’t he a right to be a man? 

“You ain’t a boy no more. Go away, 
an’ she’d respect you more.” 

He sat helplessly dumb. After an ex- 
pectant pause, Dovie rose, taunting him 
with: “Stay, then, sissy. I’m goin’.” 

She tripped, and caught at John’s 
shoulder. The touch woke him, and he 
drew her toward him. 

“You ain’t—not without me!” he 
cried. 

She laughed and sank against him, 
slipping an arm about his shoulder, and 
angrily, awkwardly, he kissed her. For 
a whirling moment she clung to him; 
then she pulled away. 

“T’m goin’!’ John cried out against 
the confusion within him. “I’m goin’ 
with you. W e—we’'ll get married.” 

“You ain’t old enough, even if you do 
look it.” 

“Tam. They don’t know.” 

She leaned to him, her face mysteri- 
ously alluring in the dim river-light. 
*’N’ what about yer mother?” 
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He caught her roughly to him and 
silenced her. ‘“‘ You'll have a chance,” 
he said, finally. “We'll have it together. 
I can work, and we'll live. That’s what 
we'll do.” 

She rose as he scrambled up. A 
placid moon peered through the bushes 
at them. ‘They started back along 
the river, silent until they reached the 
bridge. There Dovie stopped. 

“T’ve got to get my clothes out at 
Ranna’s,” she said. “I can get ’em to- 
morrow early. Well!’ she snapped, as 
John made no answer. “I suppose we 
can go to-morrow as well ’s any time.” 

John choked over the word. ‘“To- 
morrow!” 

Dovie moved near. “Don’t you want 
to?” she whispered, swaying against him 
slightly, and laughing as his lips found 
hers again—only for a second—and she 
broke away. 
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‘“‘Somebody’s comin’. You slip across 
your back yard. I'll meet you at the 
crossin’ to-morrow night. Run along!” 

He started across the garden, and she 
watched the tall shadow until it disap- 
peared around a corner of the house. 

There was a figure in the doorway 
when John came up the path. It was 
his mother. She said not a word as he 
went past her into the house, where she 
followed him. 

“You've been with that girl again!” 

“S’pose I have?” 

““An’ you a son of mine!” 

“She’s good enough for me.” John 
faced his mother, his face distorted, as 
flushed as hers was colorless. 

“John Ryan! That Jacks girl! You 
bring disgrace in the house by goin’ with 
her. You—you’ain’t been the same boy 
since she caine home.” 

“You lie!’ The words were a burst 
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of flame from sullen fire, away from 
which the mother shrank. ‘Lies! She’s 
as good as | am! And nothin’ could be 
as bad as livin’ here and workin’ and 
never a thing but jawin’. I’m through.” 

Tossing his cap on a chair, he strode 
off into the tiny bedroom, banging the 
door after him. He could hear his 
mother pacing back and forth in the 
outer room, and he thought he could 
detect shrill words hurled at him. When 
he had finished undressing he stood for a 
moment, his hand on the door. The 
footsteps still passed with jerky regu- 
larity. After a moment he crawled into 
bed. The room was stifling with the 
door closed, and he could not sleep. A 
long time afterward the door crept open. 
Through half-closed lids he saw his 
mother, her hands pressed to her breast, 
a pitiable shadow against the dimness of 
the outer room. He was carefully still, 
and she turned away. 

Friday, Memorial Day, was a holiday, 
and so John was bewildered to wake 
early that morning and find his mother 
leaning over his bed. 

“Get up, Johnny,” she said, softly. 
“Still, so’s not to wake the girls.” 

“I don’t have to work.” 

“T’ve laid out your clothes. You just 
put them on.” 

Her quiet persistence roused him to 
action without waking his obstinacy. 
He noted with dull surprise that the 
clothes laid out were his best, even to a 
collar. When he came out into the 
kitchen, his mother, in unwonted splen- 
dor of white waist and black skirt, was 
hovering about the table. 

“Eat your breakfast,” she whispered, 
‘and I'll tell you about it.” 

He ate in silence, dazed by the unusu- 
alness of his mother’s behavior. She 
put on her hat while he ate. She piled 
the dishes into the sink, and possessing 
herself of a large pasteboard box, tip- 
toed him out, closing the door gently. 

“There! we didn’t wake them,” she 
exclaimed. “And now we'll have to 
hurry to catch that car.” 

“What car are you going to catch?” 

John strode along, impelled to haste 
by the nervous force which his mother 
displayed. 

“Tl tell you when we get it,” she 
panted, hurrying on. 


‘ 


“T ain’t goin’ anywhere.” 

She shook her head impatiently, and 
hastened on. 

Baffled by the lack of anything defi- 
nite against which to protest, John fol- 
lowed. The distant gong of the car 
sounded as they turned into the main 
street, still quiet in sleep. 

“Catch it, John!” cried Mrs. Ryan; 
and John sped down the hill. 

He stood with one foot on the step, 
beckoning her to hurry, as she came 
breathlessly up. He climbed after her, 
quite as a matter of course, and the car 
started off with its clamor of bell and 
gong. 

Mrs. Ryan’s face was flushed and her 
hat was awry, but the dead hopelessness 
had left her eyes. She relinquished the 
box to John, straightened her hat, and 
tucked up a few strands of hair. When 
the conductor came through the empty 
car to their seat, she leaned toward him 
across John, gripping a shabby little 
purse. ‘Does this car go straight 
through?” she asked, half fearfully. 

“Yes’m. Clear through.” 

“And | can buy two tickets to Nel- 
son?” 

“Sure.” He tore the two receipts 
from his book and tossed them aside. 
“One dollar thirty.” 

She handed him the exact change, her 
eyes on the slips of paper. 

“Don’t we have any tickets?” She 
was politely dubious. 

“We don’t need ’em, ma.” John’s 
voice had a hint of apology, and the 
conductor went on, smiling. 

“What are you going to Nelson for?” 

“Well,” she hesitated, “I ain’t going 
exactly to Nelson. I’m going on a little 
trip.” 

“A what?” 

“Well, sort of. I’ve been saving the 
money for a while—for you to go, too.” 

“Where do you think you’re going?” 

“Tt ain’t just a pleasure trip. But 
it Il be nice. I didn’t say anything until 
I saw the weather. But it couldn’t be 
a nicer day. I’ain’t had no vacation for 
a good time.” She paused, looking at 
her hands—thin, roughened, with swol- 
len knuckles and blue ridges of veins. 
“T’m glad you wanted to go,” she fin- 
ished. 

John started to retort, but he could 
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not get the vision of her hands out of 
his mind, and he said nothing. She had 
turned to the window, leaning back 
against the seat. 
“It’s a pretty morning,” 
John looked out at the country with 


she sighed. 


the vague tolerance one has for an 
accustomed journey. The hollows of the 
rolling meadows were grayed with a 
faint mist which the sun had not yet 
disturbed. There were signs of awaken- 
ing at the scattered farm-houses. At 
a cross-roads waiting- station several 
couples entered, presenting a wonderful 
combination of celluloid collars, white 
dresses, red hands, and loud laughter. 

“There’s a circus in Jackson,” volun- 
teered John, but his mother made no 
reply. 

The mid-morning was hot and dusty. 
John shifted uncomfortably, hampered 
by his collar, and glanced at his mother, 
upbraidings on his lips. A veiled expec- 
tancy about her silenced him. She had 
removed her hat, and the wind blew her 
thin hair in wisps about her cheeks. 
Once John caught a smile on her face. 
The whole proceeding had an air of 
momentousness for which he could not 
account. Neither could he understand 
how he happened to be there. Would 
they be home by evening? 

The conductor came down the aisle, 
and Mrs. Ryan stretched out her hand 
to intercept him. “‘How much farther is 
Nelson?” 

It was the next stop, and with trem- 
bling fingers she adjusted her hat. She 
sat far forward on the seat, hands tight- 
ly clasped. Almost before the car had 
stopped she was down the aisle. 

Nelson was little more than a street 
crossed by the car-line. The church, 
store, and a few houses lay to the west, 
but Mrs. Ryan turned eastward down 
the dusty road. 

“Tt ain’t much of a walk,” she assured 
John. “Be careful about that box.”’ 

She struck so brisk a gait that a 
fell behind, his ire rising with his in- 
creased discomfort. His mother, ap- 
parently as oblivious to heat and dust 
as to him, went on, her skirt flopping 
limply back and forth above the little 
spurts of dust from her quick feet. The 
road skirted a hill and then climbed 
resolutely up the next. At the top 
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Mrs. Ryan stopped, breathing hard and 
shading her eyes. There was no sudden 
descent. The ground rolled away in 
stretches of green meadows and dark, 
freshly plowed fields at the left. Not far 
below was a cross-road. At the right a 
lane led in among the trees of a little 
grove. Mrs. Ryan turned into this lane, 
John still lagging behind. On through 


the trees they went, until they caught 
sight of a white steeple. 
“That’s the church!” Mrs. Ryan’s 


voice thrilled. In a moment John saw 
it—a small, worn building, with a few 
old sheds behind, all fronting on the 
cross-road. 

“T’ve wanted to come for these twelve 
years,” said the mother, “an’ most of all 
this last year, since the car’s been run- 
ning so close. An’ here I am!’ 

“Here!” Had they come this hot 
way to see an old church? But Mrs. 
Ryan had gone on, quickening her steps 
almost to a run. The sheds shut her 
from view for a moment. When John 
rounded them he saw a stretch of 
ground, not large, surrounded by old 
trees. Under the trees were mounds in 
the long grass, and queer, gray tomb- 
stones. Then across at the far side he 
saw his mother kneeling. 

He picked his way slowly around the 
mounds. At the sight of a stone tipped 
so sadly that the carven lamb seemed 
trying a somersault he smiled. A sense 
of quiet rose from the old graves, and 
the boy felt his anger slipping away. 
When he reached his mother she was 
drying her eyes with gentle pats. 

“T’d oughtn’t to cry when I’ve wanted 
to come,” she smiled up at John. 

He looked at the mound. There was 
no stone here at all—only a rounded 
wooden slab. He bent to read the worn 
letters of the name, and then stared at 
his mother. 

She nodded quietly. 
It’s your father’s. 
box.” 

He handed it to her and watched her 
fumble at the knot. She took off the 
cover. A shoe-box at one end she re- 
turned to John. ‘Just our lunch,” she 
explained. Then she pulled away the 
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“T gathered them before you was up,” 
she said, softly. ‘They'll keep, bein’ 
that fresh. There ’s a tin pan on that 
next grave, and here’s an old glass. You 
go and fill them at the pump there by 
the church.” 

When John returned, his mother was 
pulling away the grass which grew 
around the headboard. She handed 
pair of scissors to John. “Just cut the 
edges down a little, Johnny.” 

Then she brought a few stones to hold 
the glass in place, and spent a long time 
arranging the flowers. John, on a stump 
just beyond, watched her silently. At 
length she rose, rubbing her hands on 
her handkerchief. 

“Isn’t it better, don’t you think, 
Johnny?” she asked, wistfully. “Of 
course we can’t do much.”’ She pointed 
to two graves near, with gray stones still 
erect, and a scraggly rose-bush growing 
between. “I'd ought to put flowers 
there, but I want John to have them all. 
They’re his father and mother. They 
had these lots. When John died | 
couldn’t buy one nearer us, so we drove 
over here. I remember | couldn’t cry 
as much as I wanted to, because | had to 
hold Katie, and you wouldn’t stay with 
no one but me. Molly came that win- 
ter. Twelve years...” 

She was silent a little ‘while, and then: 

“| thought I’d get him a stone after 
Molly came. But I never could. All I 
could do was to keep my family’s soul 
in its body, let alone buying stones. 
But I did keep my family.” She held 
out her hands with an unconscious ges- 
ture. “All alone till you was big enough 
to help. And now you've quit school 
and begun to be a man. Your father 
used to think how you'd be educated, 
like he wanted to be.” She stopped 
again, sitting down on the grass, her 
hand on the poor board. ‘He was a 
good man, your father. He wouldn’t 
mind not having a stone. I s’pose he 
was the last one to come here.” She 
looked about at the forgotten graves. 
“They all go over to the Hope Ceme- 
tery now.” 

John listened, resenting his mother’s 
silences, hating the rebuke of the wooden 
slab, struggling to remain firm against 
these attacks upon his sympathies. 

“I want him to be proud of his boy. 


You look like him. He wasn’t much 
older—at first—and you're so big you 
look about as old.” 

“You never told me about him,” John 
cried out. “You said he was buried 
off where you used to live. You never 
said there wasn’t even any tombstone.”’ 

“No. I—I was ashamed to talk about 
this.” She touched the board. “An’ 
then I was awful busy.” 

““He’d ought to have a stone,” de- 
clared John. 

“Oh, Johnny!’ His mother was radi- 
ant. “Do you think so?” 

John rose impetuously. “Of course. 
It ain’t right. It ain’t decent for him 
not to have one. We'd ought to get 
one.” He looked about him desperately. 
Where was Dovie? He fancied he had 
heard her laugh. 

“They cost a lot,” 
simply. 

John avoided her eyes miserably. Af- 
ter a moment she rose. “There’s a 
brook down farther. We can eat our 
lunch there,”’ she suggested. 

Lunch was a silent affair. John gulped 
his sandwiches with an air of determina- 
tion. His mother ate little. She sat 
half alert, with remote eyes. John won- 
dered what she heard. The stir of the 
woods, the soft murmuring of the leaves, 
the faint brook, filled him with uneasi- 
ness. When they had finished their pre- 
tense of lunch John dropped the box 
and its cover into the stream. With 
much swirling they floated out of sight 
around the curve, and John turned to 
his mother. But she was not ready 
to go. 

“I—I'm tired, Johnny. I guess I'll 
rest awhile.” She pulled herself into 
the hollow formed by the roots of an old 
stump. “You won't mind waiting a bit, 
will you?” 

She closed her eyes, leaning her head 
against the rough bark. John stood 
above her, the sunlight on his troubled 
face. The mother opened her eyes with 
a swift smile. ‘We had our lunch just 
here once. Only this was a fine tree. 
Come here, John. No, closer.” 

He knelt reluctantly at her side, and 
she ran her fingers through his thick 
hair, trying to smooth it into a neat 
part. 

“He combed 


“There,” she sighed. 


said the mother, 
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his hair so. Go for a little walk, Johnny, 
and then we'll start back.” 

John walked away slowly. He brushed 
his hair back roughly. He didn’t want 
to look like his father. Did his father 
mind having no stone? He struggled 
against the touch of dead fingers at his 
heart. Hadn't you a right to live as you 
wanted to? Lots of things counted more 
than tombstones. He guessed he’d done 
all any boy would. Fol!owing the brook, 
he struck off into the wood. 

Later, so much later that the shadows 
of the trees across the brook reached 
over and touched her, Mrs. Ryan opened 
her eyes. She rose, a little stifly, and 
walked back to the cemetery, halting at 
the broken rail fence which marked off 
the burial field. Just ahead of her was 
the grave. High about the wooden 
headpiece, hiding it, was piled a mass of 
dogwood branches. Beyond it, on the 
stump, sat John, whittling, his back to 
the grave and to her. She watched him, 


Spring in 


her hands yearning toward him, her face 
pathetic in its wistful hope. 

John stopped whittling and turned his 
head as if to listen. Then he rose, brush- 
ing a few shavings from his coat, and 
turned very slowly until his eyes met his 
mother’s. He grew red, but his eyes 
held to hers resolutely. 

“The—flowers are pretty,” she said, 
her lips trembling. 

“You can talk about expense all you 
want to’’—there was defiance as well as 
blustering apology in John’s voice; “my 
father’s got to have more than a stick of 
wood.”’ 

“Oh, Johnny! I—I guess we won't 
mind the cost.” 

She laughed, a little laugh that choked 
in her throat. Bending down she broke 
a sprig of the dogwood to stick in her belt. 

“Tt “ll take a while” — John _hesi- 
tated—*‘but we'd ought to.” 

“Yes, Johnny.” She glanced up at 
him. “Well, we'd better be going now.”’ 


War-time 


BY E. NESBIT 


OW the sprinkled blackthorn snow 
Lies along the lovers’ lane, 
Where last year we used to go 
Where we shall not go again. 


In the hedge the buds are new, 
By our wood the violets peer 
Just like last year’s violets, too, 
But they have no scent this year. 


Every bird has heart to sing 
Of its nest, warmed by its breast; 
We had heart to sing last spring, 
But we never built our nest. 


Presently red roses blown 
Will make all the garden gay. 
Not yet have the daisies grown 
On your clay. 












BY WILLIAM UH. 
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AA “ RA And then, standing 
ks AN before the window of 
J. po the emigration inspec- 
Ge SF ek @) tor’s office, at the head 
yy JAS of an East Boston dock, 


in the four. -o clock blackness of an Octo- 
ber morning, I pronounced mechanically 
the words with which the agent had in- 
structed me—the words which in the 
bleary eye of the inspector should make 
me an experienced cattleman—* Yes, 
steamship Jberian, South Boston to 
Manchester, two years ago.” 

“That’s a dom lie,” promptly growled 
the inspector as he scrawled down an 
astonishing description of my personal 
appearance. However, the blue tag was 
forthcoming. This, fastened to the strap 
of my overalls, made known to all con- 
cerned that I had been hired by a certain 
Chicago packing company to help tend 
nine hundred and thirteen of its cattle 
from Boston to Liverpool. The wages 
were a free passage, with such food and 
accommodations as the company might 
be inclined to provide. 

Twenty-five other blue tags were 
luctantly produced by the sleepy in- 
spector as twenty-five other men, in 
nearly many dialects, responded to 
his growling questions. Then the thick- 
necked agent, with a once badly broken 
Vout. CXXXI.—No. 781.—11 
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Herdsmen of the Deep 


{RNDEN FOSTER 
nose and a mushroom ear, led his motley 
following down through the dark vaults 
of the freight-house. 

At one side a train-load of cattle was 
restless in the dark, lowing incessantly. 
In the distant end of the shed, men, 
cursing and sweating in the dim glow of 
electric lights, were brandishing sticks 
and opening the car doors. The bewil- 
dered cattle, after a week of cramped 
terror in the cars, stumbled out. Each 
one tripping over a short piece of rope 
that dangled from its horns, they 
plunged after the ones ahead. The lead- 
ers were being guided into the waiting 
pens aboard the ship that loomed beside 
the dock. The rattle of donkey-engines 
on deck spoke of bags of corn and baled 
hay that were being stored below. 

The cattlemen, especially the uniniti- 
ated like myself, cast apprehensive 
glances in the direction of the stock- 
train as they slunk up the narrow gang- 
way. At the forecastle the agent de- 
parted, leaving the cattlemen, who 
deposited suc h luge: ige as the Vy were pos- 
sessed of on a hatch-cover. In the gray 
morning the tumult of pounding hoofs 
and shouting still came to their ears, and 
silently, except fora few broken sentences 
murmured in some gruff, foreign tongue, 
like so many doomed convicts, they hud- 
dled together. 

Up to this time no one character 
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among the men who had signed had at- 
tracted my attention. Now, as the light 
began to creep in, | saw one taller than 
the rest, and | wondered that | had not 
noticed him before. He was a dark, 
swarthy fellow. His face was hidden by 
a black felt hat, and if the ventilator 
pipe by which he slouched had been a 
tree, one would certainly 
have reported himtothe 
police as a suspicious 
character. For the pur- 
pose of identification, 
let us bestow upon him 
the nameof “Switz,” by 
which he was referred 
to during the next ten 
days. 

In contrast to the 
sullenness of “Switz” 
was the ever-increasing 
amount of “cockney” 
set at liberty by an un- 
dersized individual can- 
opied by a big cap. He 
needs no description, 
for of the poorer class 
of English mill opera- 
tives he was typical. 
The only remarkable 
things about him were 
a tiny trunk and his 
desire to talk. Like 
“Switz,” he was to be 


crowned with a nick- 
name. It was “ York- 
shire.” 


Before I had time for further consid- 
eration of my associates a man whose 
stature compared with that of “Switz” 
shambled out of the darkness. He was 
built like an Indian, with long, lean 
muscles. His head was small. Behind 
him, peering around into the dark cor- 
ners as if he were looking for some one, 
came a shorter and heavier man, with 
apparently no neck, but a most apparent 
crop of red hair. It was evident that 
these were the boss cattlemen, under 
whose gallant leadership we were to 
bend our efforts during the voyage, in 
order to repay the Chicago packing 
company for its goodness tous. These 
were the men to whom was intrusted the 
care of the nine hundred and thirteen 
poor brutes in the hold. 

Without warning, the Indian - like 





GEORGE 


“boss” fairly leaped to where the twenty- 
five stood scowling. It seemed as if he 
expected some forceful resistance to what 
he was about to say. 

“IT want yer below, yer two and you.” 
It was “Switz,” “Yorkshire,” and my- 
self upon whom the “black spot”’ set- 
tled. We humbly followed him below 
to our first and most 
arduous task of the trip. 

The ship by this time 
was under way, and a 
band of missionaries 
bound afield waved a 
tearful farewell to their 
friends on the dock. As 
we passed an open port 
we could hear that old 
hymn of Christian part- 
ing, “God be with you 
till we meet again.” 

As “Switz,” ‘ York- 
shire,” and I followed 
George—the dark-skin- 
ned boss—into the hold 
filled with thrashing, 
bellowing cattle, it was 
evident that we had 
hard work todo. There 
stood the terrified 
brutes, jammed into 
narrow pens, with their 
horns brandishing and 
clashing or sinking into 
warm flesh. Their eyes 
were blazing, and as we 
passed near they would 
rear and lunge atus. It seemed as if by 
no possibility could the headboards with- 
stand their frantic struggles. 

George gave us our instructions. “Git 
ahold o’ them ropes and stick them 
through the holes from the inside out— 
not from the outside in, mind ’e. Then ’e 
tie a knot like this.” And with a piece 
of rope he showed us how to tie the 
cattleman’s knot. 

From a bunch of heavy spike-tipped 
clubs in a near-by corner he armed us, 
and admonished, “If they fight, fight 
back. They’re crazy, but they can’t 
stand no beatin’. Hand it to ’em good, 
and don’t ’e forgit the knot I showed ’e.” 

Thus the campaign was organized— 
each one to a separate aisle, each one to 
apply as best he could thesgentle art of 
the indoor cowboy. 
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At the first pen I was able to get two 
ropes tied before the wild-eyed creatures 
realized how near I was. Then, just as 
I grasped the end of a dangling rope, | 
put my hand right in the homely white 
face of a big steer. I saw a wicked green 
eye dilated in terror; I saw the red nos- 
trils twitching at the scent of man; I 
felt the hot breath as I 
ag on the rope. Then, 
with a snort of rage, the 
big steer lurched forward. 
One horn left a dent in the 
headboard, while the other 
plowed a red furrow in the 
fore-quarter of his neigh- 
bor. With a roar of pain 
he too reared and plunged. 

In the mean time, fear- 
ing that to lose my hold on 
the rope would give the 
first infuriated animal a 
chance to leap over the 
headboard, I had taken 
half a turn around a post 
and held on. Suddenly, af- 
ter a moment of sulking at 
his rope’s end, he charged 
forward, and in an at- 
tempt to hurdle the head- 
board landed with his fore- 
quarters fairly on it. In 
desperation I followed 
George’s advice and wield- 
ed the bull-stick freely; 
then, rearing back, his 
hoofs lost their grip on 
the slippery floor, and he went down 
with a crash. There he lay and kicked 
until he had undermined two of his 
brothers. For an instant the floor seemed 
only a confusion of hoofs and horns. In 
another moment they had all scrambled 
to their feet with heaving sides and loll- 
ing tongues. Old Whiteface, because of 
the thrashing he had received from his 
penmates, was ready to surrender. Inch 
by inch I drew him in until the con- 
tested knot was tied. 

Thus down the aisles I toiled, dodging 
cruel horns and sharp hoofs, with now 
and again a battle royal, and trouble 
always. 

As I neared the end of my aisle, I saw 
George and “Yorkshire” just finish- 
ing theirs. ‘“Yorkshire’s” fingers were 
bleeding, and as he sucked at his 
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knuckles he gibbered like a scared mon- 
key. George had an insane glare in his 
eye, and I could hear his bull-stick strike 
hollow on the nose of some steer, like an 
ax striking a dead butt-log. He showed 
no mercy, for he knew none. 
Needless to say, it was with some hesi- 
tation that | approached him to impart 
the tidings that I had been 
unable to get one pen 
straightened out. In this 
particular pen the six 
steers were large and un- 
usually crowded. After I 
had tied four I found the 
other two to be headed in 
the opposite direction. By 
no manceuver that I could 
execute diditseem possible 
to solve the tangle. 

“Tl fix ’em,” and with 
an oath George fairly ran 
in the direction desig- 
nated. A sleek steer, tam- 
er than the rest, having 
made itself at home, was 
reaching under the head- 


board for a tempting wisp 


of straw. George, prompt- 
ed by some cruel instinct, 
made a vicious swing. The 
poor brute shook its head 
in pain, and | wondered 
what sort of being was 
this George who could so 
ruthlessly cause a dumb 
animal to suffer. 

In an instant George seemed like an 
enemy to all below-decks. A tall man 
thrust past me, and in another instant 
the cause had a champion. “ Switz,”’ hav- 
ing finished his aisle, was coming to help. 
He had evidently seen what had hap- 
pened. Thoroughly aroused by similar 
exhibitions in some of the other aisles, 
with his small obsidian eyes snapping 
fire he strode to where George was put- 
ting a twist in a frantic steer’s tail. 

George turned defiantly, but he saw 
that look on the piratical face of 
“Switz” that said “Beware!” He also 
saw a big hand in the vicinity of a hip 
pocket. Then, proving himself con- 
temptible, he cowered. It was done 
without word or blow. 

It was under “Switz’s” sullen direc- 
tion that the animals were made to twist 
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around and tace the headboard. During 
the remainder of the voyage, if George 
and “Switz’’ chanced to meet, the for- 
mer would respectfully withdraw. 

Eight bells had just struck for noon, 
when, weary and sore-handed, we made 
our way between the ranks of cattle, 
twitching at their headboards, to where 
we were to find food and rest from the 
arduous duties of the morning. As I 
passed under an open hatch the mission- 
aries, grouped in a corner of the prom- 
enade-deck, were singing another hymn. 
From where | stood | could hear an ac- 
companiment. It was the bellowing of 
suffering cattle. 

A puff of cool air blew down a ven- 
tilator pipe, and | stopped to refresh my- 
self. I was tired and discouraged, and 
as I rested there, fanned by the welcome 
breeze, I could see no gor xd in the enter- 
prise. It seemed like a cruel waste of 
time and energy. The day before, | had 
seen the hold of the ship loaded with 
dressed beef. I wondered that it could 
not have all been prepared and shipped 
in like manner. Why would it not have 
been better, and thus saved all this 
bother? At the time I forgot the fact 
that every week similar ships were leav- 
ing Montreal, Portland, New York, and 
Baltimore, each carrying from five hun- 
dred to a thousand head _of cattle, to say 
nothing of an occasional deck-load of 
sheep. Certainly there must be some 
favorable arguments, but at the time my 
opinions were prejudiced. 

Later in the voyage my situation be- 
came less dubious, and I came to under- 
stand the reasons. “‘A beef creature on 
the hoof is worth two in cold storage,” 
say our carnivorous friends across the 
sea. Ona cattle-ship the animals are fed 
so lavishly that they maintain their 
Chicago weight in Liverpool. In addi- 
tion to this, a thousand head of cattle 
load and unload themselves in a few 
hours, and require no cold storage. Still, 
of what trivial importance were such 
arguments, | thought; it was the imme- 
diate facts of the case that were worrying 
me. 

In the absence of those to whom the 
“tying up” had fallen, the other cattle- 
men had been leisurely installing them- 
selves in the forecastle. They had 
stowed their baggage in the corners and 


picked out the most desirable bunks, 
indulging meanwhile in necessary rows. 
Also, they had each received, from some 
source, eating-utensils and a dirty blan- 
ket. Now they were just drawing up 
around a rough board table. 

I entered, followed by a dirty Span- 
iard, who, having been detailed to the 
galley, was bearing uplifted a pan of 
greasy meat. A moment later a Slav 
came in with a pan of soggy bread. 

After a scanty breakfast and a morn- 
ing’s hard work | had a ravenous appe- 
tite. I felt that my first meal aboard 
a cattle-ship was to be a great event. 
Turning to the table, after arming 
myself with an extra knife and fork, 
my eyes were greeted with the manner 
in which strange races gather about a 
too-meager board. Almost before the 
pan of meat (a shapeless mass which, in 
cooling, had taken on a coating of yellow 
grease) had been set down, a_ black, 
hairy hand, like the claw of a buzzard, 
darted out, and in an instant the pan 
with its contents began to slide around 
the table. I saw another hand drag- 
ging a lump toward its owner, leaving an 
oily trail. Still another hand pounced 
like a bird of prey and then drew back 
with a goodly half. A medley of tongues, 
raised in quarrel, filled the vile-smelling 
room. The men, seated at the table, with 
faces low, clutched portions close under 
their chins, while over their shoulders 
others pulled and twisted. Thus did my 
comrades dine. “Switz” and “ York- 
shire” were among them, “Switz” tear- 
ing at a huge piece that noone cared 
to contest, and “Yorkshire” volubly 
quarreling over apparently none at all. 

While I watched, my appetite, that I 
had supposed insatiable, had departed. 
I tried a loaf of bread, and found the 
center filled with sour dough. The crust, 
at least, was cooked, and I partook fru- 
gally of it. I then sought the fresh air. 

As I turned the corner I met “ Reddy” 
Ryan and George, each with his inevi- 
table bull-stick. 

“Come back,” growled “Reddy” 
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we'll be o’ givin’ ye more work to 
do.” 

I followed them back. As they en- 
tered the forecastle the rabble was sud- 
denly hushed. ‘‘ Reddy” began to divide 
the men into gangs of three and four, 
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each gang to attend to a certain allot- 
ment of cattle. 

Perhaps by chance, but more likely 
because he had seen us working together 
in the morning, “Reddy” picked 
“Switz,” “Yorkshire,” and myself for 
one gang. 

“Ye'll find a hundred an’ quarter o’ 
nice hard uns on the third,” he said. 
“Ye can pet um and sing to um as much 
as ye pl’ase.” This was aimed at 
“Switz,” but whether that individual 
realized it or not I never knew. 

After the other men had followed 
“Reddy” away to different parts of the 
ship, we went below to the third deck. 
Here were one hundred and thirty head 
of long-horned Texas cattle. They were 
ugly-looking brutes, and, for my part, I 
hardly relished my position. In this 
part of the ship, too, the aisles were so 
narrow that when two steers in opposite 
pens thrust their heads out the horns 
rattled together across the aisle. 

“You'll fill °em right up,” announced 
George; “you'll stuff ’em. I wish they 
were all on the bottom,” he continued, 
“like they were on the old Ottawa seven 
years ago. We driv ’em over to relieve 
‘er. An’ then, blarst ’em, they swum arter 
us as long as we see ’em.”’ And with this 
George’s hard face came nearer smiling 
than I ever saw it before or after. 

Then from a dark corner he produced 
a dozen yellow water- 
pails. A tank was 
filled through a length 
of fire-hose from a pipe 
overhead. From this 












tank water was bailed out and carried to 
the cattle. 

The appetites of the cattle were not 
good. Perhaps there was too much ex- 
citement; perhaps too many bruised 
noses. Few drank, some flatly refusing, 
and backing as far away from the aisle 
as their ropes would allow. One old 
steer, when the pail was thrust between 
his eyes and slid down his nose toward 
the trough, snorted in rage. He swung 
his head, and, catching the pail on his 
horns, dashed it into match-sticks on an 
iron post. 

After all the cattle had been invited 
to drink, bales of hay were opened with 
a dull hatchet and shaken out along the 
aisles. 

“They'll eat enough to-morrer to 
make up,” said George; “they feel the 
motion of the ship, blarst *em!”’ 

I was surprised when, after glowering 
awhile at a less timid steer that was 
munching hay, he announced that our 
duties for the day were over. 

On deck in the lee of the wheel-house, 
basking in the afternoon sun, a number 
of the more sociable of the cattlemen 
lounged and rolled cigarettes. ‘Two little 
English linnets that had taken up a per- 
manent abode in the ship flew up from 
the hold and lit near the group. These 
men in their rough way petted the little 
birds, which were very tame. So the 
afternoon passed. The sun sank, and 
while its segment still showed above the 
horizon the full moon, out of the east- 
ern sea, projected its face above the 
calm water. 

The bugle sounded its first call to din- 
ner in the upholstered saloon. The cat- 
tlemen threw away their last cigarette 
butts, arose, stretched, and tramped the 
length of the ship to the forecastle. With 
a fresh memory of the noon meal, I was 
well content to enjoy 
such society as a 
peaceful night at sea 
and an empty stomach 
might offer. 

Later some of the 
cattlemen reappear- 
ed, but two bells 
found the deck again 
deserted. After a 
look into the fore- 
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with the snoring of those already 
asleep, I decided that the hay - hold 
offered more inviting accommodations. 
There, in the sweet hay, with the 
moonlight shining in through the open 
hatch, the last thing I heard was the 
three bells and the plaintive “ All’s well” 
of the watch in the crow’s-nest. 

At four o'clock the 
next morning the night- 
watchman aroused all 
hands. He was a lean 
Scotchman, and seemed 
to take a wholesome 
delight in performing 
this part of his nocturnal 
duties with infinite ex- 
actness. It was still 
dark, and I was sore 
from the exercise of the 
previous day and the 
night spent in the cool 
air. During the night 
the sea had risen. Now, 
as the Scotch watchman 
informed us, we were 
“‘amang the green hills.” 
As I cautiously felt my 
way through the dark 
aisles | could see the 


Their 
heads were low, their feet wide apart, 
and they were swaying to the motion 
of the ship. 

Previous to making the trip I had 
heard many unpleasant stories regarding 


cattle. 


seasick cattle. Therefore | was momen- 
tarily prepared for what I supposed was 
inevitable. Later, however, | found the 
stories to be unjustified. Cattle are 
never really seasick. True, in rough 
weather they refuse to eat, and fall 
down, refusing to get up again. Ten 
days, however, is a long time to ex- 
pect a heavy animal to stand continually, 
especially in a heaving vessel. 

A ship makes a poor barn. The water- 
ing was cold, wet work that morning. 
Before it was light the aisles were so 
many tide rivers that ebbed and flowed 
with the roll of the ship. 

“Ar, tees bludy weet an’ cold,” 
whined “Yorkshire” as George made 
him reach into the tank and rescue a 
pail he had lost. “Switz” worked sul- 
lenly, waiting patiently for the Texas 
cattle to suck pailful after pailful of 
water which he brought. 





When the hay was shaken out, the 
men went to breakfast. As was the case 
the noon before, the food proved to be a 
bone of contention. Again | took my 
bread and went on deck. 

The men had not finished their first 
cigarettes on deck before “Reddy” and 
George approached from opposite direc- 


tions. It was as if to 
cut of all means of 
escape. 


“Ye don’t look well 
restin’ this early, b’ys,” 
roared “Reddy.” 
“Come below to your 
cows an’ corn ’em.” 

The aisles were swept 
and the corn spread in 
a golden stream under 
the wet muzzles. The 
men were about to make 
their escape on deck 
when the ship's first 
officer put in an appear- 
ance. His golden braid 
and buttons seemed 
strangely out of place 
on the reeking cattle- 
decks. He addressed 
himself to George. “It’s going to blow 
to-day, and you'll kindly close the ports.” 

“ Aye, aye, sor,” said George, and when 
the officer was a silhouette in a distant 
doorway he cursed him, his ship, and her 
cargo. 

First officer’s orders on a cattle-ship 
are not to be ignored. So a plank was 
produced and laid from the headboard 
over the backs of the cattle to a cleat 
under an open port. It seemed a hazard- 
ous undertaking. “Yorkshire,” for the 
sake of talking, asked if he might go. 

George growled at him: “They'd hear 
yer everlastin’ gab and kick yer ter jelly. 
Now keep ’em amused, fer if they know 
I’m back there they'll heist me clean 
through to the bridge.” 

It was a good hour’s work getting the 
ports closed, and it was none too soon 
that it was accomplished. Already the 
seas, striking the side of the ship, sent 
up a sheet of water that for an instant 
turned the soft amber light of the dusty 
hold to a ghastly green. Later, the ports 
were darkened as the solid water crept 
above them. 

I had never before been in the hold of 








IT WAS A GOOD HOUR'S WORK GETTING THE PORTS CLOSED 


a great ship as she wallowed through a 
storm, and che sensation was far from 
pleasant. At times it seemed as if the 


vessel would never right herself. Under 


the low iron ceiling and surrounded by 
the reeking cattle, I felt a suffocating 
imprisonment. I hastened to gain the 
open air. On the way to the deck where 
we supposed the rest of the crew to be 
enjoying themselves, we came upon a 
peculiar gathering. Sitting cross-legged 
on the floor were the nations of the earth 
engaged in a crude sewing-circle. Armed 
with long needles, and under “Reddy” 
Ryan’s supervision, they were mending 
the empty corn-bags.  “ Yorkshire’ 
could not refrain from a few derisive re- 
marks. 

*“’E, look art old Dutchie; ’e thinks 
"e’s making bludy jacket. ’E ’ave care, 
‘Swede,’ or ye’ll stitch yer eye up. 

“Reddy ” Ryan fairly roared, “Come 
here, ye blatherin’ critter, or I'll stitch 
yer gabbin’ mouth up.” 

And so poor “Yorkshire” joined the 
sewing- circle. But later, on deck, he 
termed “Reddy” Ryan in broad and 
bountiful cockney “‘Reddy’ Ryan the 
Unjust.” 

The next few days were uneventful. 
The cattle, becoming more accustomed to 
their quarters, ate and drank more. So 
the work increased. The sea remained 
rough, and from our gang “‘Switz”’ was 
seasick and “Yorkshire” “played *pos- 
sum.” When “Reddy” stepped in, the 


latter's sickness found a sudden and 
complete cure. 

No pigpen could be worse than was 
that forecastle in those days. On the 
fourth day out I gave up my diet of sour 
bread-crust and made my début in the 
bakeshop at meal-time by way of “the 
back door.” In this way I was quite 
comfortable. I still slept in the hay- 
hold, hiding my blanket by day. The 
foulness of the forecastle finally drove 
several of the more human of the cattle- 
men out. They also took up habitation 
in the hay-hold, and “Yorkshire” was 
one of them. 

One night, shortly after his talk had 
subsided, I heard him whisper, “’Ere’s 
the wee linnet; ’e just rune by me ear. 
I'll catch ’e wee tuf.” 

A moment later he grabbed into the 
dark, and then a how! split the air that 
must have reached the man at the wheel. 
“*Twa’ not wee linnet; ‘twa’ a bludy 
rart!” he shrieked. “’E bit me, the bludy 
tuf, the bludy tuf.”” And his lamenta- 
tions lasted until they, with the excited 
gabble of the other new-comers, had 
grown faint in the distance. So again I 
was left in sole possession of the hay- 
hold, save for my guardian spirits, the 
ship’s rats. 

Next morning strange tales came from 
“Reddy” Ryan’s end of the ship. They 
were to the effect that he was drunk and 
had hit a big Londoner in the neck 
for losing a pitchfork through a port- 
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HERDSMEN OF 


hole. The Londoner, knowing something 
of the law, refused to work. He sat in his 
bunk with a towel wound around his 
neck. Reports also stated that “ Reddy” 
was on the war-path. The cattlemen, 
when they saw him at the far end of an 
aisle, would dodge between the pens and 
give him good leeway. 

After dinner the men were sunning 
themselves on deck. ‘ Yorkshire,” from 
the rail, was stating from his self-alleged 
experience as gunner on the Hotspur, the 
angle at which a gun should be aimed in 
the air to hit a square-rigged ship away 
on the horizon. 

“Ar, ye blatherin’ pup ye, ye couldn’t 
strike a white harse. Be still yer yap- 
pin’.” “Reddy” Ryan had come up un- 
noticed. ‘“‘Yorkshire” promptly sub- 
sided and his listeners dispersed. “ Red- 
dy,” unable to arouse a fight, stamped 
over to where a group was playing with 
the linnets. He stood and glowered at 
the men. His face was flushed and there 
was an ugly look in his bloodshot eye. 
A little English linnet, no bigger than a 
man’s thumb, lit on a man’s hat. The 
man was seated back to “Reddy,” who, 
with his big red hand, knocked the little 


bird away. 

There was a growl of disapproval, and 
before any one realized it the man had 
leaped to his feet and “Reddy” Ryan, 
the bully, lay flat on 
the deck, with blood 


trickling from under 


his mustache. The 
man was “Switz.” 
Now, near the end of 
the voyage, both 
George and “‘Reddy”’ 
had found their mas- 
ter. 

One bright morning, 
after the cattlemen 
had come on deck for 
their morning smoke, 
three blue peaks varied 
the monotony of the 
horizon. It was a wel- 
come sight, and a 
wave of amiability ran 
through the men. 
“Yorkshire” gabbled, 
and some of the 
others conhded their 
names and their des- 
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tinations. Even “Switz” broke his 
moody silence. He told me he had 
worked in the railroad yards at Buda- 
pest. Then, after a strike riot, he had 
been sought by the police. Now, after 
six years, he was returning to seek his 
friends and family. 

All day long the ship skirted the Irish 
coast, and all day long the cattle bellowed 
incessantly. 

“Tis the grass o’ the land they smell,” 
announced the Scotch watchman. 

Chat night, after the day’s work was 
done, the men sat long in the moonlight. 
In the hold the cattle lowed softly and 
chewed their cuds. They seemed to 
know that their long trail was near an 
end, and they were happy. 

Early next morning we passed a light- 
ship close by in the fog. Soon after, the 
pilot came aboard. By noon the passen- 
gers had been set ashore and the ship 
docked at the stock-yard. 

It had been a morning of rest for the 
men, as the cattle were not fed or 
watered that day. Instead of lounging 
around the wheel-house as usual, they 
were on the forward deck, perched on 
their luggage. Some had dressed up for 
the event. “Yorkshire” was resplen- 
dent with a lavender handkerchief about 
his neck. “Switz” I hardly knew as he 
poked his head through a hatchway. 
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A MAD RUSH TO SET HOOF ONCE MORE ON SOLID GROUND 
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Instead of his black felt hat he wore a 
cap such as the down-East farmers wear 
in winter. 

As the gangways were lowered the 
English stock- yard men swarmed 
aboard. With their queer yodel they 
took charge of the discharging of the 
cargo. 

George and “Reddy” Ryan, for the 
last time, ordered the crew to work. 
This time the task was short. At the 
pens, near the gangway, the knots were 
pulled and the headboards knocked 
down. ‘Three or four men dragged a 
steer down the gang-plank. The others 
followed. The men ran hither and 
thither, setting the cattle free. Then the 
animals, conscious that they were about 
to put hoof on solid ground once more, 
burst into the clinker-strewn aisles. 

Down the ship they rushed toward the 
small iron doors. Utterly reckless of the 
bull-sticks and pitchforks beating and 
prodding from either side to hold them 
back, they crowded and piled up like an 
animated freight wreck. 

From my post at a corner of a pen I 
could see through an open space down 


the ship to the other gangway. | thought 
all these cattle were out, for the aisle 


seemed deserted. George, who was 
working down there, must have thought 
so, too, for I could see him slouching 


down the middle of the aisle. Suddenly 


THE DEEP 93 
out of the dusk behind him charged a 
steer. I still believe it was old White- 
face. With head down, its horns cut a 
swath the full width of the aisle. George 
heard it coming and wheeled. He 
brandished his club and yelled, but it 
was too late. He tried to dodge, but the 
steer’s momentum carried him on like an 
express engine. George went down. A 
big black steer fell with a crash beside 
me and broke its leg, so I saw no more 
of George or Whiteface. 

In fifty minutes the ship was emptied. 
As I walked forward through the empty 
pens I could hardly realize that an hour 
before they had been filled with cattle. 
Perhaps even now some had met the 
fate to which they were doomed. 

Forward, the forecastle was deserted. 
I went on deck and looked up the paved 
dock. There | saw the same twenty-five 
that had stood ten days before at the 
inspector's window in Boston. In the 
center | could see “* Yorkshire,” with the 
lavender handkerchief. He was talking. 
Off to one side, his cap pulled down low, 
strode “‘Switz.”” From behind a team 
of big Welsh horses “‘Reddy” Ryan 
glowered at him. 

At the head of the dock the twenty- 
five separated, and I saw the men who 
had for ten days worked and played 
together scatter to the highways and 
byways of Europe. 
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The Road to Tartary 


BY BERNARD FREEMAN TROTTER 


O Arab! much I fear thou at Mecca’s shrine wilt never be, 
For the road that thou art going is the road to Tartary.—Saont. 


LEFT the dusty traveled road the proper people tread— 

Like solemn sheep they troop along, Tradition at their head; 
I went by meadow, stream, and wood; | wandered at my will; 
And in my wayward ears a cry of warning echoed still: 
“Beware! beware!’’—an old refrain they shouted after me— 


‘The road that thou art going is the road to Tartary.” 


I clambered over dawn-lit hills—the dew was on my feet; 

I crossed the sullen pass at night in wind and rain and sleet; 

| followed trains of errant thought through heaven and earth 
and hell, 

And thence I seemed to hear again that unctuous farewell, 

For there I dreamed the little fiends were pointing all at me: 

“The road that thou art going is the road to Tartary.” 


From all the pious wrangling sects I set my spirit free: 

I own no creed but God and Love and Immortality. 

Their dogmas and their disciplines are dust and smoke and 
cloud; 

They cannot see my sunlit way; and still they cry aloud, 

From church, conventicle, and street, that warning old to me: 

“The road that thou art going is the road to Tartary.” 


I found a woman God had made, the blind world tossed aside— 

It had not dreamed the greatness hid in poverty and pride. 

I left the world to walk with her and talk with her and learn 

The secret things of happiness—and will I now return 

To that blind, prudish world that shrugs and lifts its brows 
at me: 

“The road that thou art going is the road to Tartary’”’? 


Nay; we will go together, Love—we two to greet the sun. 

There are more roads than one to heaven, perhaps more heavens 
than one. 

Here on the lonely heights we see things hid from those who 
tread 

Like sheep the dusty trodden way, Tradition at their head. 

We sense the common goal of all—in Mecca we shall be, 

Though the road that we are going seem the road to Tartary. 
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ing her blurry wet eyes from the sun, she 
was trying to identify a crisply aproned 
child among the little school-girls troop- 
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ing home. And presently, as_ she 
saw from afar the object of her watch- 
fulness, the woman eagerly began to 
beckon. 

But when you are six years old, with 
a new skipping-rope, you do not always 
observe the urgent signals of your 
Auntie Bess. The child continued gaily 
her animated higglety-pigglety pranc- 
ing, with her brown curls all loosely bob- 
bing up and down, in time to the bound- 
ing lightness of her body. Then, her 
attention being drawn to the hand- 
waving across the white-barred gate, 
the little girl dashed forward at once, 
fluttering past her schoolmates and 
spryly gathering up her rope as she 
ran. 

“Come, Margie,” said the woman 
when the child, breathless and hot and 
flushed, had reached home, “we will go 


Summer” 
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into the parlor. 
you.” 

With the blue-bordered handkerchief, 
which hung cornerwise, fastened to the 
child’s apron by a silver clasp-pin, the 
woman daintily wiped the blossomy face 
of the little girl. Then they passed up 
the brick walk, crossed the little porch, 
and entered the parlor. 

Upon entering the shut-in coolness of 
that front room Auntie Bess said, with 
a certain husky faltering: 

“Here she is. She never loiters on her 
way home from school.” 

“Well, my little Marguerite,” 
deep-chested tones, “ 
lam?” 

The man who had spoken stood up 
and waited, holding photographs in 
either hand, many photographs that had 
been given him to look at. Extravagant 
Auntie Bess had indeed become a spend- 
thrift in having pictures taken of her 
little niece. 

Looking up at the visitor, the child 
stood quite still. She tolerated the pat- 
ting of his hand upon her head, and even 
tried not to mind being kissed, although 
the prickle of a brown mustache, newly 
trimmed, was strange to her. 

Nervously the woman said to the lit- 
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tle girl, 
you?” 

“My papa.” Hanging her bashful 
head, the child looked at the red roses in 
the carpet, and with the toe of her shoe 
began tracing the pattern of them. 

“That's it. You don’t forget,” he 
said, and laughed. ‘What a big girl!” 
he continued. “Already going to school? 
Do you like your teacher?” 

*Yes—almost.” 

He smiled to hear his little girl say 
that, but did he want to smile? Then he 
went on in his grown-up voice to say the 
very same thing that people generally do 
say of little girls: 

“She has grown a good deal.”” After- 
ward he looked down, with honest and 
deep love in his eyes, and spoke with a 
kind of choking voice, “You have your 
mother’s look, my precious. Do you 
know that?” 

No, Marguerite does not know that; 
but she does know that the sadness of 
his voice has made her feel bad. She 
feels so bad that even the gifts he has 
brought to her—the tiny doll-carriage, 
and the little, pink silk parasol—do not 
dance her back, at once, into gladness. 
Even when he stops being so grown up, 
and learns a way to talk to her naturally; 
even when, before long, he has kissed her 
good-by and gone away—Marguerite still 
feels rather queer and story-bookish, as 
if she had come to be a strange little girl 
dropped out of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland or some other region where 
things are topsy-turvy. 

Even Auntie Bess has come to be dif- 
ferent. She takes you into her lap; she 
holds you close, roc king silently for some 
time, until by and by she can bravely 
bring herself to ask: 

“How would you like it, little girl, to 
go to another auntie’s house to live? 
Would you like to live where you can see 
your papa real often?” 

Now, if you have to answer questions 
when there are new toys to be played 
with, you try to say the thing that will 
let you get away from the hugging arms 
of your Auntie Bess. Whether you 
would like to live in the house of another 
auntie is really not to be considered by 
little girls at such a moment. They 
would as.lief say, No, if they thought 
that a: good ‘answer and the one expected 


“You know who this is, don’t 


of them. But little Margie said Yes. 
And she added, with an impatient twist, 

“You hurt me. 

Every morning thereafter when Mar- 
gie started to school with a shiny crim- 
son apple pressed against her white 
apron she was pretty sure to have her 
other hand held tight and warm in 
Auntie Bess’s big palm. So, when the 
two drew near the brick school-house, 
Margie began to hint that Auntie Bess 
had come far enough. She could go on 
alone now. 

Being released after a final squeeze of 
those adoring arms, the little girl was 
wont to go prancing and dancing away, 
while the woman gazed wistfully after 
the fleeting, graceful, childish figure. 
Would Marguerite think to look back? 
Would she perhaps wave her hand? Al- 
ways the heavy-hearted woman waited 
to see whether the little girl would wave 
her hand. 

From the day of her papa’s visit, Mar- 
guerite was a pampered child. Despite 
her glowing health, you might have 
thought, by the way she now received 
all manner of special attentions, that she 
was ill with some fatal disease. Toys 
were bought, games invented. Auntie 
Bess even went so far as to give a chil- 
dren’s party—one of those Saturday- 
afternoon entertainments where little 
boys crowd together on the sofa, and 
keep pushing one another off, and pre- 
tend not to notice the little girls. 

Yet what tenderness, or what degree 
of affection, could delay the message 
which Mrs. Hoover had been anticipat- 
ing ever since the one when Marguerite’s 
father came? Finally it arrived, that 
message. It was a telegram. He was 
sending his sister to fetch his little girl. 

Sending—there it was! Ruthless an- 
nouncement on yellow paper: he was 
sending. Yes, but why? Why send? 
By what right? Who had told him he 
could take little Marguerite away from 
her Auntie Bess? 

The soft nature of Mrs. Hoover actu- 
ally grew belligerent over the tersely 
meager despatch. So that was it, was 
it? His sister was coming. Well, let her 
come! She would be shown a thing or 
two, that sister. For instance, there 
were letters from the child’s mother— 
pitiful letters from the sanitarium, in 


““ WELL, MY LITTLE 


those last days when she must have 
known that her motherhood was nearly 
done. 

Sister 
band’s people to have the child. She 
had said so plainly. It was all in her 
letters, unmistakably expressed. So, 
then, let those people take heed! Let 
them understand, once and for all, that 
the little girl was not for them! 

But despite the firmness of her resolu- 
tion, the forlorn woman announced, ccl- 
orlessly, upon entering the kitchen of 
her next-door neighbor, “‘ They are going 
to get Margie away from me, | guess.”’ 


Maude did not want her hus- 


MARGUERITE, 


DO YOU KNOW WHO I AM?” 


It was not that she really believed 
this; no, it was only that she wanted to 
hear the thing denied. 

The robust Mrs. Clark consoled at 
once. ‘“‘Nonsense, Bess Hoover! That 
just ain’t possible.” 

After a thoughtful pause, as she sat 
with an expansive wooden bow! upon 
her lap, the sympathetic neighbor began 
to cut up green tomatoes and green pe a 
pers, chopping them vindictively, as if 
in punishment for the telegram Mrs. 
Hoove r had rece ived. 

““What’s best for the little girl 
what I got to look at,” 


that’s 
said the recipient 
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of the message, after showing it and 
slipping it back into its yellow envelope. 
“Yes,” she repeated, “that’s what I got 
to look at. There’s her papa—awful 
fond of my little girl. Well hxed, besides 

him a bridge contractor, and all. 
Could give her first-rate advantages, he 
could, whilst 1, you see—”’ 

Mrs. Clark interposed with some 
severity, “I don’t know what you're 
a-gettin’ at, Bess Hoover, by any such 
talk as that!” 

‘Well, I been lookin’ ahead—that’s 


what | mean, Sarah. I been thinkin’, 


ALWAYS SHE WAITED TO SEE If THE 





what about music lessons? What about 
boardin’-school, when Margie is a young 
lady grown? And for me to keep her 
back from what she ought to have; for 
me to be gettin’ in the way of what's 
best for her Wicked, that’s what it 
would be! Downright wicked! You 
can’t make nothing else out of it.”’ 
**Blest if | can see, Bess Hoover, how 
you've got the face to sit there argufy in’ 
that-a-way. Music lessons, eh? We've 
come to a pretty pass, we have, when 
every mother’s child has got to learn 
how to whang a piano—as if that was 


LITTLE GIRL WOULD WAVE HER HAND 
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something necessary! A pretty how- 
d’y’-do when they’ ve all got to get their- 
selves accomplished in the same kind of 
I guess you can’t be learn- 
in’ the little girl to cook and housekeep 
and be first-class at most of the useful 
things a woman ought to know. 
you couldn’t do that for her—oh no! 
Course not!” 

Mrs. Hoover looked down into her lap 
and her face slowly reddened as she 
stammered in abashment, “I ain’t re- 
fined, like I ought to be.” 

“Are you trying to make out, Bess 
Hoover, that you ain’t fit to go on moth- 
erin’ that little girl?” 

Huskily, with twitching lips, Auntie 
Bess whispered, “I—I do my best.” 

With this her visit ended. Drawing a 
plaid shawl about her thick shoulders, 
she got up heavily, fumblingly opened the 
kitchen door, and hurried home. Now 
the telegram did not seem a thing so ter- 
rible. She felt better. The heartening 
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she so woefully needed had been given 
her. When, to-morrow, Aunt Florence 
should arrive, as the message announced, 
it would be all right. No matter now! 
Let her come. 

But the night before her coming was 
a dismal period, sleepless, comfortless, 
achingly long. Through all those drag- 
ging hours Mrs. Hoover sat sewing in the 
yellow lamplight, under the tilted yel- 
low shade. More than once she laid by 
her work to steal silently into the room 
where the little girl lay sleeping. And 
always it seemed to her that the arc- 
lamp radiance from the street corner, 
shining pale and steady through the 
window, rested lovingly as moonshine 
upon the pretty face. 

How many, many times she had seen 
that soft brilliancy resting upon the pil- 
low there with little Marguerite! But 
would it be the same to-morrow night? 

Mrs. Hoover hastened abruptly back 
to her sewing, and, by the thoughtful 
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persistence of her needlework, finished, as 
the blue-gray of dawn was coming, the 
dress of white wool she had stitched the 
long night through. It was a quaint 
little frock, trimmed modestly with blue 
ribbon and blue bows. To complete 
the costume there were other treasures: 
first a threadlike silver necklace that 
had been her mother’s, and also a four- 
leaf-clover pin, which Auntie Bess had 
from her husband, in those good sweet- 
heart days now so long ago. 

When the young woman came, as it 
was written in the telegram, did she per- 
haps understand, in some measure, the 
struggle dumbly going on in the soul of 
this plain-faced Auntie Bess? It may 
have been—who knows?—that Florence 
Tynan really did understand, for she 
kissed the tremulous mouth and looked 
with kindness into the tired eyes. 

Little Marguerite, it could be seen, 
was drawn at once to the new auntie; 
for this one was young, and she was 
pretty, and the charm of a gentle voice 
was hers, and there was that about her 
hinting of bright sunshine and a whole 
garden full of fervid summer flowers. 
With the little girl cuddled into her lap, 
she said to Auntie Bess: 

“You will come to see us, won’t you? 
Really you must, by all means!’ 

Tonelessly Mrs. Hoover replied, “All 
right.”” And afterward, as if slow to 
comprehend what had been said, she 
articulated briefly the one word, 
“Thanks.” Then she moistened her lips 
and swallowed, and spoke almost harsh- 
ly in an effort to keep the piteous im- 
ploring out of her voice: “Maybe now 

sometime, you know, my little girl 
could . . . for a visit, you know 
maybe. . . . Could she, do you think, 
come back to me for a—a visit, maybe?” 

Why ask? Why make beseechingly 
and cravenly such a request as that? 
Surrender it meant. Nothing more nor 
less than complete surrender! And Aun- 
tie Bess had not intended—neither did 
she now intend—to do such a thing. No, 
no, surely not! What, give up the little 
girl? Not she! ‘These interloping, kid- 
napping, fine-aired young women are the 
kind to be despised. At least, one 
shouldn’t like them. Yet, after all, how 
are you to help liking them when they 
are pleasant and kind, with the joy and 


bloom of youth upon them? It is quite 


impossible. Bess Hoover saw it was. 
So, after it had been conceded that the 
child should, of course, come for a visit, 
and for many visits, there was nothing 
angry and combative that Auntie Bess 
could say; she could only articulate, 
dryly and hoarsely. the one word, 
“Thanks.” 

In the leave - taking, soon to come, 
there was to be no manifest grief, even 
though the worn hands could not help 
funbling a little in tying the fresh rib- 
bons of the blue hood. Yes, and it grew 
to be noticeable that the needle-pricked 
fingers were lingering long about such 
matters as the buttoning of the blue 
coat and the rearrangement of the clus- 
tered brown curls upon the shoulders of 
the child. 

All the while, too, the imploring eyes 
of the older woman had in them the look 
that said, “You will do everything you 

can, won't you, to help our little girl 
grow up the kind of woman we want her 
to be?’ 

And the silence of the new auntie 
might have meant, “If only you were 
not quite so fond of her!” 

Well, it was soon. over. The three 
went to the station in a hired carriage. 
The train came in, and the train went 
away. Mrs. Hoover, looking after the 
train until even the last faint smirch of 
smoke had faded into the blue sky, re- 
turned bravely home and bravely en- 
tered the house. 

No matter that everything within 
seemed to be waiting for some one. She 
tried not to notice how the chairs held 
out their arms, or how the center-table 
seemed dumbly to be offering up a 
child’s slate and a primer and a wee red 
mitten darned at the thumb. On the 
floor lay what remained of a slate-pencil 
which only yesterday had been straight 
and long and glorious in a jacket of gilt 
paper. Now the pencil lay broken into 
nothing but stumpy fragments. 

Slowly the woman gathered up these 
things, and, laying them in a lacquered 
box, she shut the lid upon them and 
stowed everything away in the closet, 
high up, on the top shelf. Afterward she 
sat down by the window, alone in the 
room, with her eyes shut. 


The clock ticked—ticked—ticked. 
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‘1 DON’T KNOW WHAT YOU'RE A-GETTIN’ AT, 


But the monotony and the aching 
mockery of that ticking were not long to 
be endured; for that good neighbor, Mrs. 
Clark, presently opened the kitchen 
door and came in and set upon the table 
a plate snowily covered with a napkin. 
It was one of those friendly gifts from an 
hospitable oven—some freshly baked 
spice-cookies, very likely, by the warm 
good odor they were breathing out into 
the room. 

Speaking with assumed cheeriness, 
Mrs. Clark said, “So here you are—back 
already from the depot.” 

“Yes, | am back.” 

Silence again, and the ticking clock; 
but, for all that, Mrs. Hoover would 
make it appear that she was chipper and 
well pleased with the way everything 
had gone. 








BESS HOOVER, BY ANY SUCH TALK AS rHAtT!”’ 


“How many cookies, like that, you 
have given to my little girl! Awful fond 
of them, wasn’t she? Yes, well; but 
now ... I’m glad you dropped in. | 
wanted to tell you everything 1s all right. 
Everything has turned out real good. | 
am to visit my little girl. I am invited. 
And she, Margie, she’s coming back in 
the summer. In the summer she’s com- 
ing back—every summer, maybe 
every summer.” She stood up; _ she 
rested her heavy hands upon the shoul- 
ders of her friend; and, as if to make 
herself believe this thing, she repeated 
again, “Every summer!” 

Yet when all the waiting weeks of 
winter had been patiently got through; 
and when, afterward, the slow spring- 
time had finally come greening in and 
blossoming into June, with still no def- 
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nite word about the return of the child, 
there came eventually a July afternoon 
when Mrs. Hoover greatly felt the need 
of kindly counsel. Then, sitting as a 
kitchen visitor in her neighbor’s house, 
she spoke timorously of the event that 
had not yet come to pass. 

Meanwhile her listener, the elderiy 
Mrs. Clark, would sometimes look over 
the steel rims of her spectacles, purse her 
lips, say nothing, but resume her shelling 
of peas with a vigor that split the pale- 
green pods with an angry popping. 

Was there something she wanted to 
say? If so, why not speak her mind? 
Yet, as it turned out, her electrical si- 
lence had been less hard to bear than the 
kind of admonition she had been choking 
back. 

“Look here, Bess Hoover: you've 
waited long enough. You don’t have to 
wait any longer. Just you pick up and 
pack up. That’s it. Pack a satchel, 
board a train, go get that little miece 


of yours!” 


Vigorously scooping up a handful of 


pods from the sag of her apron, Mrs. 
Clark did more than drop them into a 
basket. She assaulted the basket. And 
her counsel-seeking neighbor sat staring 
helplessly, almost aghast, as if it were 
scandal and anarchy to say such things. 
If treason had been proposed, or a blood- 
thirsty plot of some kind, Mrs. Hoover 
could scarcely have been more shocked 
by it. 

“Not write?” she whispered. “Not 
even write to the folks?” In her face 
was a look of fearsome daring. 

“Folks?” quoth Mrs. Clark. “Why, 
them people ain’t folks. They’re swells! 
That’s what they are!” 

“Not write?” 

“No.” 

“Send no word I’m comin’?” 

“Why send word?” 

Mrs. Hoover repeated, as if thinking 
aloud, “Not write- just go. % 

*That’s it. That’s what I’d do. And 
besides, Bess Hoover, it won't be the 
same as if you wasn’t invited. They did 
invite you. Didn’t they? 

“But, Mrs. Clark— No, Mrs. Clark, 
you can’t mean— ‘They wouldn't like 
that. They would— Just pick up and 
gor 

“That’s it—that’s the thing! Give 


"em no chance to stave you off with ex- 
cuses about this and that, and thus and 
so.” 

It was too much for Auntie Bess, this 
kind of talk. Such high treason is very 
hard to bear. So, at once, Mrs. Hoover 
cumbrously fled the kitchen of her neigh- 
bor. ‘My stars!” she muttered, upon 
getting home. She even forgot to whisk 
the screen-door with her apron as a 
precaution against flies. “‘Not write 
just go. What an idea!” 

Two whole days Auntie Bess waited; 
then, upon revisiting her friend’s kitch- 
en, it was in the fear—and the hope 
that Mrs. Clark would begin again that 
preposterous, that revolutionary sugges- 
tion of hers. But this time, as it turned 
out, the good housewife was grown con- 
servative. She talked tediously of trifles. 

It was Auntie Bess herself who finally, 
by way of timorous hints, made refer- 
ence to the desperate exploit. 

“If | had something fit to wear—a 
new dress, say, or mebbe a new hat—” 

“Your black silk ought to do first 
rate,’ Mrs. Clark interposed. ‘“‘ Now, 
me, I’m going to wear my gray suit. 
It’s plenty good, I think, for that recep- 
tion.” 

“Reception? What reception?” Mrs. 
Hoover winked in bewilderment. 

“Why, for the new minister—a recep- 
tion and lawn social.” 

“Oh!” Bess exclaimed, and tersely 
added, “No, I ain’t a-goin’.” 

“Then you mean— I see. You've 
made up your mind to go fetch the little 
girl.” 

Wrong! Bess hadn’t made up her 
mind. It was such a dreadfully hard 
kind of mind to get made up. Yet 
from this day, by merely thinking of 
that high emprise, the lonely woman 
grew more cheerful; and in the end 
daring unprecedented! — she actually 
decided to go. 

But from the sum remaining from her 
husband’s life insurance could she spare 
encugh money to undertake the jour- 
ney? Perhaps so; that is, enough for 
actual expenses. But how about a new 
dress? Well, never mind about the 
dress. Her black silk, as Mrs. Clark had 
said, was still serviceable; it was per- 
fectly good, and only five years old. In 
places, where it had cracked a little, it 
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could be underlaid with pieces, and, 
for the sponging and pressing, she could 
easily attend to that. 

Still, when everything was ready, and 
even the packing finished, the proposed 
adventure loomed as frightful as a sur- 
gical operation. 

Only last month Florence hz id written 
about the little girl. They had thought 
she was coming down with the measles, 
the German measles; and Auntie Bess 
had gone about over the neighborhox rd to 
inquire whether there was some other 
variety of measles worse than the Ger- 
man kind. It gave her a great fright to 
learn that at first you cannot tell whether 
the ailment would turn out to be mea- 
sles or something worse, something SO 
bad, maybe, as scarlet fever. 

If only they would write again to let 
1 body know that all was well with the 
little girl! She told herself that, even 
though she was ready now for her jour- 
ney, she need not go on the morning 
train. Better to wait till afternoon, in 
case a letter should come. Yet no letter 
did come, neither in the forenoon nor 
in the afternoon, nor on Tuesday, nor on 
Wednesday, nor on Thursday. 

On the fifth day a telegram arrived. 
Bess was not at home. The messenger- 
boy went around the house, rang the 
bell at the front door, knocked at the 
side door and at the back door. Mrs. 
Clark called to him. She offered to sign 
for the telegram; but, no, he would not 
leave it with her. 

“Then, young man, you better take 
the despatch to the office of Dr. Davis. 
Mrs. Hoover will be there, I shouldn't 
wonder. She'll be pestering him again, 
‘most likely, about the symptoms of 
measles. 

It turned out, after all, that Bess 
missed the telegram. She had not been 
at the office of Dr. Davis. She had been 
at Dr. Cummings’; nor did she hear 
of the despatch until the hour was too 
late for receiving it. When she arrived 
at the telegraph office there were two 
long hands, like a pair of black spider- 
legs, straddled up and down across the 
white face of the great clock. It was a 
little after six. The place was locked. 
The operator had gone to his home. 

Thither, too, went Mrs. Hoover. 
explained the situation. 


She 


He was sorry. 
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But office hours, he informed her, were 
from nine to six—an established rule. 


The public ought to remember that. 
Could he, perhaps, tell her what was 

in the telegram? 

A busy day, this. 


Not he. 
messages! 

Auntie Bess went home, and took such 
stale comfort as may be possible from 
the counsel of her good neighbor, Mrs. 
Clark. Through her kind ofhces she laid 
to her soul the flattering unction that, 
after all, the message might be good news, 
even though her heart was crushed with 
the old-fashioned conviction that the 
only true purpose of a telegram is to 
convey direful facts and tidings. 

Long the two women, with their faces 
yellowed on one side by the light of the 
shaded lamp, sat opposite each other, 
the center-table between them, and 
warmly moist air coming in at the win- 
dow. Mrs. Clark talked and talked. 
Auntie Bess tried to listen. Mrs. Clark 
spoke gently and sensibly. Auntie Bess 
was trying hard to believe her. And 
yet the only thing she really did believe 
was this: 

“You've been a good friend to me, 
Sarah—a good friend!’ 

Almost as these words were spoken 
Mrs. Clark gave a start and shut her 
eyes; for a brilliancy painful in its be- 
dazzlement, the powerful double glance 
of a motor-car, had come flashing in 
through the window and, after jiggling 
with a leisurely sweep across the room, 
it went into extinguishment. But one 
still heard a mechanical whirring, as if 
the automobile, having turned the street 
corner, might now have come to a stop 
in front of the house. 

It was so, indeed; the machine had 
halted there. And the two women, 
hastening at once into the parlor, arrived 
at the front windows in time to see a 
man lifting to the ground child who 
had leaped nimbly into his arms. 

Next the gate clicked. Up the brick 
walk came a gay scurry and hurry, a 
fleet patter and prancing of little feet 
dancing. Margie at last! Little Margu- 
rite come home! 

“Expecting us, were you?” her father 
asked; but Auntie Bess spoke no word. 
Silently, with the pain of happiness mak- 
ing her dumb, she was clasping this joy 
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that she had thought would never come 
again. 

“| wasn’t sure,” the man added, “that 
this new car of mine would set us here 
to-night. ‘That’s why I wired. Didn’t 
want you bothering to stay up for us.” 

Giving no heed to him, or to what he 
was saying, Auntie Bess led the way into 
the lighted room, her arms tight clasped 
about the little girl. It was Mrs. Clark 
who spoke to him: 

“You will have to excuse her. She is 
too glad to talk.” 

He himself was the only one who 
seemed ready to do much talking. His 
mission here was to be explained, and 
he began his explaining with a fine ef- 
fect of unconcern, as if he had arranged 
and even practised what he wanted to 
Say. 

“You see, Auntie Bess, a town like 
this, a country town far away from fetid 
air and stagnant heat of the city 
Here, | mean, is just the place for a 
child in summer.” At this point he hesi- 
tated, reddened, took a fresh start. 
*“As for Marguerite’s Aunt Florence 
well, fact is, Florence has other plans: 
some social gadding back East, a round 
of visits and—and so forth. Stays 
young, Flo does; her running off like 
this is what must be expected, | suppose. 
And, anyhow, there was a governess | 


had thought would fill the bill right 
enough — get Marguerite started with 
her French and music, you know. But, 
bless my soul! this independent niece of 
yours would have no governess—not she. 
Wanted her Auntie Bess. Should, would, 
must have her Auntie Bess!” 

Across the cushiony shoulder against 
which the child’s head had been snug- 
gled the little girl now smiled to her 
father—a friendly and yet an unmis- 
takably triumphant smile. 

**So, now, here we are,” he concluded. 

Auntie Bess caught up the words, 
gasping exultantly, “So, now... you 
see, now, Sarah Clark — here we are!” 

“I see we are,” chuckled that good 
friend and neighbor. 

“If it would be convenient,” he 
went on, “for you to keep Marguerite 
awhile—at least till Flo gets home—that 
would be just the ticket.” 

In the fervor of her rejoicing the 
plain, homely face of Auntie Bess 
had grown almost beautiful as raptu- 
rously she stammered: 

“It has come out just as | said. ‘In 
the summer,’ | said. You heard me, 
Sarah. You remember, don’t you? ‘In 
the summer,’ I said, ‘my little girl will 
be coming home to me. Didn't I say 
so? ‘Every summer,’ I said. ‘Every 
sum-mer!’” 
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Wt ceaatie in the hgure of 


the Shetlander, breast- 
ing the northern winds 
jon his hills and high 
: “RS moorlands. He moves 
dente, his body bent, for the proudest 
head must go down before the regal 
movement of the winds. Even in sum- 
mer they sweep over the islands like 
charge of magnificent cavalry; and in 
winter they dash in from their two hoary 
seas, the salt spindrift on their wings, 
and they beat at the crofter’s lowly 
door and send him fle to the warm 
red glow of the peats on his hearth. 
The sea and the winds—these are the 


great facts that color the lives of the 
Shetlanders, that hedge them about with 


loneliness on the outer rim of living, and 
that give them a richness of personal 
association. On the outside are just the 
great waters that seem to grudge sea- 
room to the islands, and so they have 
driven their way into the land with great 
blue voes; they dash themselves against 
the high western cliffs as if they some 
day would climb up the hundreds of feet 
that thwart them to the very top, where 
the cormorants and curlews are crying 
down the wind. No wonder the Romans 
called the Shetlands Ultima Thule, the 
farthest land, the end of the world. 
Rolling seas, sweeping winds, solitary 
hills, great stretches of moorland, and 
inside, little warm toons, where the folk 
cling to one another. 

For one another is all those who stay 
at home have to cling to. The great 
world outside claims many of them, for 
the islands can scarcely support twenty- 
eight thousand souls; other hearths and 
other lands know them. Three hundred 
of them are captaining vessels, and many 
more are sailing before the mast, for the 
deep sea draws them as it did their fore- 
bears a thousand years ago. 
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those that stay at home send their Norse 
hearts wandering into distant lands, 
while their bodies stay on “the old 
rock,” as the Shetlanders call their 
home. But even at home the sea is their 
mistress, constant to them only in the 
whimsies with which she offers up her 
treasure-trove, certain only, sooner or 
later, to stamp her power into the hearts 
of her people with bitter scars. The 
blue-eyed young sailors, the brave fish- 
ermen, fathers of families, for years win 
their living from her; and at home, 
mothers and wives watch the skies and 
the waves, and pray in their hearts as 
they sing the old songs to their bairnies, 
while outside the wind harps a louder 
tune. There never is any real security; 
the mother hopes to have her old bones 
laid in the kirkyard at the feet of the sea 
before she loses her son; the wife hopes 
that a peaceful old age may await herself 
and her husband in a warm croft above 
the tides. But both know well that 
some night the voice of the seas will rise, 
some night the Shetland women will 
pray by their hearths, forgetful of the 
dying fires, or will stand on their gaunt 
cliffs, looking blindly over a barren, men- 
acing sea for boats which may never 
come home, which, torn into driftwood, 
wash on some far shore, to be used at 
last to warm some alien hearth. 

Yet always their faces are turned to 
the sea. The babies stumble down to 
the beach and play with its spoil. The 
men build houses that face it; the women 
carry home their peat burdens along a 
road that looks down at the water, and 
the old die with the sea sounds in their 
ears. It is this wresting of the warmth 
of home from warring seas and winds, 
this determined haven in the heart of 
danger, this resolute facing of their 
friend and enemy, the sea, and this con- 
quering of her because of pure greatness 
of spirit—it is this kind of fortitude that 
is most characteristic of the Shetlanders. 
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The years pass them by softly, marked 
only by births and deaths and weddings 
with quaint old ceremonies. The bair- 
nies have bairnies of their own, and these 
the old men and women, forgetting that 
they are grandchildren, call by the 
names of their own boys and girls. His- 
tory and time are lost in the hard work 
and the peace of each day’s living. They 
forget their own ages, for one day slips 
imperceptibly into another, and their 
years, if the sea does not demand them, 
are long in the islands. They have taken 
the conquering spirit of the old Norse 
that still lives in them, and have turned 
it toward winning, through peril and 
work and love, that greatest of treasures 

home. 

Mere living in the Shetlands is such 
a deep and difficult thing that it seems 
to obscure all the history and all the 
varied scenery of the islands. For if 
there are not here the many antiquities 
of the Orkneys, still the surface trend 
of life has been the same—the outer life. 
Here dwelt the tiny dark people, the 
Picts, safe, it would surely seem, in 
Ultima Thule, and yet, wary little folk, 
building their brochs strong, afraid to 
trust either the sea or the stranger. 
Traces of them are to be found in many 
places, especially in Mousa, the most 
perfect broch extant. And yet even tall, 
thick Mousa could not hold back the 
victorious hordes of the Norsemen. The 
Picts built it with much pain to protect 
them for ever, but it became one day the 
home of the shipwrecked Bjérn-Brynulf- 
son and the beautiful maiden whom he 
stole from Norway; and two hundred 
years later it became the refuge of that 
light woman, Margareta, mother of Jarl 
Harald, who fled there with her lover, 
Jarl Erland, and starved and thirsted 
and still loved till her son forgave her. 

Mousa since then has given of its 
stores throughout the centuries to hum- 
bler folk, whose love has been sanctioned 
by kirk and neighbors. Now it stands, 
companioned only by wind and sea, a 
memorial to the broken hopes of the 
wild, energetic little race that wrote its 
history so sparingly in the Shetlands. 
Perhaps it is not a fancy that the Picts 
have written their history now and then 
in the bodies of the people. For some- 
times, among the strong Norse or Scotch 


faces and sturdy figures, may be seen a 
little, dark, glancing man or woman, 
feverish in activity, excitable, moody, 
with something suspicious and unsatis- 
fied behind small, bright-brown eyes; a 
little, restless person, his ways eddying 
like seaweed against the sturdy purpose 
of his quiet neighbors. 

There are a few symbols, too, of the 
hopes of the holy men of God, the 
Culdees, those dwellers in solitary places, 
who built their churches on Papa Stour 
and heathy Yell and other places, to 
soften the fierce hearts of the Picts, and 
who, like their Orcadian brothers, were 
swept into nothingness by the vikings, 
and yet were not quite forgotten. More 
than one faith has found its way into the 
island. In religion, the Shetlanders have 
been accused of sailing with the run- 
ning stream, and yet perhaps they did 
only what they must. To-day there is 
no church left symbolic of the Roman 
faith, and still not all the traces of the 
old men of God have gone. The ruins of 
the Church of Our Lady, in Weisdale, 
not so long ago were still visited by the 
Shetlanders, who made offerings and 
said prayers for their fondest wishes. 
Here came sailors for good weather, fish- 
ermen for full nets, farmers for good har- 
vest, and many a young girl, furtively to 
pray that the youth of her heart might 
turn his face toward her. And there are 
old women in Shetland who still remem- 
ber the New-Year’s even-song with its 
Catholic flavor, which begins: 


Gude new’r even, gude new’r night—St. 
Mary’s men are we; 
We're come here to crave our right be- 
fore our leddie. 
King Henry, he’s a-huntin’ gane—St. Mary’s 
men are we; 
And ta’en wi’ him his merry young men 
before our leddie. 


As with Pict relics, whatever the an- 
cient church has left in the Shetlands 
has become somehow a part of the 
hearth life of the islanders. It is‘ the 
same with the rest of the history. When 
the first viking prow lifted above a 
Shetland beach the land was not Ultima 
Thule to these stout invaders, but the 
beginning of a new warring-ground, 
promise of a new Norse kingdom, where 
jarls and udallers and thralls should 
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taste of the strong Norse joys of piracy 
and feasting and combat. ‘These jarls 
were ever sailing, and when they did 
choose an occasional haven it was in 
Orkney. The Shetlands gave their toll 
of fighting-men, but for the rest, the 
people—free udallers and thralls—lived 
an independent life, much as they do to- 
day, subject only to the winds and the 
sea. Of the same stock as the Orkney 
people, like them superstitious and 
pagan-hearted in spite of the Christian- 
ity afterward foisted on them, dauntless 
and tenacious, these Shetlanders were 
vet somehow different. In the 
herce times they won the heritage pe- 
culiar to themselves: a largeness of soul 
in the face of danger, a freedom of spirit 
in the thraldom of outer facts, 
for their own friends and their 
home, a sense of hearth safety that gave 
them what their mere history could not 
—a spiritual stamp. This even the 
stranger feels to-day as he stands on a 
lonely mound at night and looks at the 
twinkling lights against the dark hills. 
and hears the clear bark of the sheep- 
dogs borne far on the sweeping wind. 
What they remember best is not the 
history of the islands that bear the great 
brochs, or the standing stones, or the 
faint traces of a Norse palace; and it is 
not the quarrels of the sea-kings and thx 
oppression of the Stuart What 
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has written itself into their lives and 
faces are the tragedies the sea has 
brought to their little toons. Old people 


speak as if they had been the witnesses of 
parents’ 


sea sorrows old in their time. 
They hold many a tally of lives lost 
singly at drawing the nets or herding 
the sheep or ¢g athe ring the eggs of the 
gulls. But deeper than these go the 
communistic tragedies, when men have 
given up their lives in bitter snow- 
storms, and have starved during bread 
and potato famines, and, above all, have 
gone down with their broken boats into 
the sea. The Shetlanders have seen 
storms that took a hundred men’s lives; 
they have seen whalers go out to Davis 
Strait and never come back; they have 
seen a ship of death come in from the 
north with frozen sailors, who could 
never again heed cold or warmth. 

And they still feel the sorrow of the 
last great storm of scarcely thirty years 
ago, when sixty-three men from the is- 
land of Yell, returning from the haaf- 
fishing, were caught and capsized in the 
conflicting waters of the tide ebbing in 
a northwesterly direction through Yell 
Sound, and a tremendous sea rushing 
in the opposite direction. One would 
think that the ancient spirit of the bards 
had come back to the sailors who can 
tell of the sight. One man returned first, 
climbing up the road to let his wife know 
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of his good luck in the fishing. Then 
came the blackened storm sky; the 
anxious women on the cliffs looking out 
on those specks of boats laboring in 


boats that represented such a freight of 


love and hope. Then the rushing seas, 
and the boats turning over before the 
eyes of those on shore; the terrible mo- 
ment of silence, with no crying save that 
of the curlews and stormy-petrels. Then 
the wild tossing in the air of widowed 
and childless arms—the terrible out- 
burst of anguish. And lastly, two or 
three boats of those who had lingered, 
waiting for better luck in fishing, and 
who came creeping in when the death 
wave had subsided, the men almost 
ashamed of their own safety, when every 
lonely cottage along the shores of North 
Yell had lost its breadwinner. 

Their economic life has necessarily 
affected the Shetlanders far more than 
has their historic past, but they have 
come out of it spiritual victors. There 
are classes of Sicilian, Italian, and Rus- 
sian peasants, and perhaps Jews, who 
show the marks of ages of oppression 
and long hardships in traits that are 
petty or mean or grasping. Not so the 
Shetlanders. Living has always been a 
hard business with them. Like the 


Orcadians, they suffered from the op- 
pression of the Scotch. Many of the 
free-born udallers indeed, when their 
rights were interfered with, went back 
to Norway, but more remained, paying 
unjust rent, tithes, and taxes in their 
hard-earned meal, malt, butter, and oil, 
and in the wadmall cloth their women 
spun by the hearth, hoping for the day- 
which did indeed come at last—when 
their patience would have won them 
back the right again to be free folk 
their little toons. 

The crofters and cotters suffered, too, 
from the tyranny of proprietors and 
middlemen. By sea and land they were 
bound. The tenants had to fish for their 
landlord, and were not allowed to sell 
to any other person. The price was not 
hxed till after the fishing was done, and 
was dependent on the returns from the 
cured fish at the market. The landlord 
kept one or more curing-places and a 
shop or booth in which he sold household 
and fishing gear; and as he allowed no 
other shops to be opened on his estate, 
the tenants were obliged to deal with 
him. Reckoning was made once a year, 
credit or debit being brought forward to 
the next account, so that little money 
passed, and the tenants had to rely en- 
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THE ISLANDS 
tirely on the good faith of the landlord. 
If there was a change of landlords, they 
were practically bought and sold with 
the estate. Some of the proprietors sub- 
let to middlemen, who carried on a sharp 
enough system. 

Not only were they oppressed by their 
masters at home, but the strangers from 
other lands—the Dutch and the Flem- 
ish—looked upon the Shetlands as no 
man’s country and, in spite of all edicts, 
fished lavishly in the waters. To this 
day the Strangers come Scotchmen, 
Swedes, and a few Dutch—and with 
their trawlers and steam-drifters they go 
farther to sea and bring home their fish 
more quickly, so that the poor Shet- 
landers, coming in with their eight hun- 
dred sail-boats, find the market glutted. 
A few of them make a little profit, 
though not enough to get themselves 
steam-drifters; most of them scarcely 
more than pay expenses. The white- 
fish have nearly all gone and only the 
herring- fishing remains; and while that 
is plentiful now, still it is always an un- 
certain qui intity. 

Of late years the crofter law and the 
new methods of farming have made an 
improvement in the condition of the 
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Shetlanders. No longer afraid of having 
rents raised, they are butiding better 
houses. They are hoping more and more 
from their little harvests; but in a land 
where there are not a hundred trees, 
where apples will not grow, where goose- 
berries ripen only against a wall—and 
sparingly at that, where the wheat is 
poor and is often killed by sea-blasts, 
and where even the plentiful crops, pota- 
toes and cabbage, have sometimes failed 

in such a land agriculture could never 
be a main resource. Except for the scant 
harvests and the knitting of the women, 
the sea is all they have. Whatever else 
they have tried has come to nothing. 
They look back in the past to the failure 
of the haaf-fishing; to the failure of the 
flax and straw plaiting industries, and 
of the chromatic mining and kelp-burn- 
ing; and their lives, as always, are in 
hef to their two seas. It is a noble 
achievement indeed to have met all these 
defeats, to have given toll of men to 
other lands and to the seas; to face a life 
of constant hardship and toil, and yet to 
have won from it all the perfection of 
that best of spiritual wealth—hearth 
peace. 

Yet for all this unity of the hearth 
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there is sufficient variety in the Shet- 
lands. Each island has its own life—not 
only the twenty-eight which are ten- 
anted, but even the seventy which are 
uninhabited except by the sheep or the 
wild gulls. The men of Yell have a dif- 
ferent intonation from the men of Unst. 
The short, eager islanders of Muckle 
Roe are not like the mighty men of Fet- 
lar. The single shepherd who keeps his 
sheep on the foam-swept little island of 
Hascosay, separated by weeks of storm 
from any other human being, is not 
like the man who sells his wares in the 
narrow street of Lerwick on Mainland. 
When they are examined separately, 
each island offers a_ spiritual coin 
stamped with its own peculiar marking. 

All the west coast of the Shetlands 1s 
magnificent from Sunberg Head and Fit- 
full Head on the south, between which, 
in certain winds and tides, vessels are 
buffeted about for days, to Ramna 
Stacks on the north. Curious alterna- 
tions of bright light and deep shade cross 
the voes and heads, the brochs and 
caves, the Drongs, standing out in the 
sea like herce old repelling vikings; the 
holm of Scraada; and the Gate of Navir, 
ground by the sea out of solid porphyry 
rock. It would seem as if God had made 
these western shores with a hard palm, 
and yet often, between the triumphal 
arches and columns of rock, shows the 
green breast of some grazing-tract, where 
the strong little sheep jump over the 
dikes like roe-deer. This coast forms 
the western side of Mainland, the great 
island of Shetland, fifty-five miles long, 
but so strangely invaded by voes, so 
irregularly shaped, that no spot is more 
than three miles from the sea. On this 
island the people are more in contact 
with other civilizations, for here come 
the gentlemen of the south for fishing; 
here come the Scotch, to teach and 
preach and make money through shop- 
keeping and banking. ‘They are not 
much beloved by the Shetlanders, who 
call all strangers bound for gain by the 
term Scotchmen. Here come still a few 
of the Dutch fishermen with their curi- 
ous busses looking for wealth in the 
waters from which their ancestors took 
such an enormous treasure. Here, too, 
come Greenlanders, Russians, Finns, 
Norse, Danes, and Swedes from the fish- 


ing-fleets to stop at Lerwick and weigh 
and sell their crans of herring. 

Lerwick, the quaint, gray town, with 
the lower tiers of houses on Commercial 
Street standing in the water—a great 
convenience in the old days of smug- 
gling—is always full of a» plodding kind 
of industry. The houses on the mile- 
long street—of every age and size, and 
set at every angle are connected to the 
“new toon” above by narrow up-hill 
lanes and closes which patter to the echo- 
ing feet of children running to school o1 
on errands for “midder”’ and “‘daddy.”’ 
There was a time when the few prosper- 
ous proprietors on the Mainland had a 
town house in Lerwick, and, oddly 
enough, a country house almost in sight 
of the town house. But now such people 
have given up their town houses, usually 
to some shopkeeper. Times are chang- 
ing in Lerwick, though the old town- 
crier still plods about with his bell, and 
calls aloud at intervals notice of any 
meeting of importance to the inhabi- 
tants. 

There is something circumspect and 
quiet about Lerwick, until those summer 
nights when the fishermen come in and 
all the Northern nations meet in its nar- 
row, twisting street. Then the shops 
flare wide, especially the refreshment 
shops. The flagstones echo to the beat- 
ing feet of the sailors watking in couples, 
or else as many abreast as the walls of 
opposing houses will admit, enjoying 
themselves, but with little talk and less 
laughter. Among these are a few blue- 
eyed Shetland girls, Scotch lassies, and 
perhaps a few from Ireland. ‘The rest 
of them, however, are working till mid- 
night in the great curing-sheds. The 
fishermen, looking to the east, can see 
the sheds glowing crimson from the great 
torchlights, the figures of the girls black 
against the glow, as they bend over their 
work of gutting the herring. Youth may 

call them out there in the Lerwick 
streets, but duty’s note is higher. They 
must earn their bounty money; they 
must make their eight shillings a day to 
carry them through the nine winter 
months when there is no money to be 
won except by a little knitting. So while 
youth and love call outside, they work in 
their oilskin blood-stained aprons, amid 
the screaming of the gulls feeding be- 
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SHETLAND CROFTERS WINNOWING CORN 


neath the windows on the offal thrown 
them. 

A scene less populous, but not less 
striking, is old Christmas Eve, the 4th 
of January, when the children and young 
men of Lerwick go a-guizing. The chil- 
dren disguise themselves in strange 
dresses, parade the streets, and invade 
the houses and shops begging for offer- 
ings. At one o'clock the young men, 
coarsely clad, drag blazing tar-barrels 
through the town, blowing horns and 
cheering. At six in the morning they 
put off their grimy clothes, and, dressed 
in fantastic costumes, go in pairs or in 
groups to wish their friends the compli- 
ments of the season. 

If Lerwick in its every-day mood is 
always soberly busy, Scalloway  con- 
ceals its industry under a soft and mel- 
low exterior. With Tingwall Ridge and 
the Witches’ Hill for guardians, it broods 
under the shadow of Earl Stuart’s old 
castle. Its little gray or white cottages 
are primly kept, with here and there in 
the windows a handsome old face under 
a white “mutch.” Here and there an 
attempt has been made at shrub-grow- 
ing, while one high-walled garden has 
real trees, dwarfs though they be. Scal- 
loway comes from “‘scalla,”’ a house, and 
“way,” a roadstead, and throughout the 


years, in spite of its curing-factories and 
hshing, it has preserved its old homelike 
flavor. 

The Mainland has many little indi- 
vidual places of its own—such as the 
town of Sound, which supplies Lerwick 
with peats and milk, and which has the 
rhyme: 


Sound was sound when Lerwick was none, 
And Sound will be sound when Lerwick is 
done. 


Then there is Cunningsburg in the 
south, where live the wildest people in 
Shetland. They have harsher features, 
larger muscles, and a broader build than 
their neighbors. In some ways they 
seem more like Saxons than Scandina- 
vians, though tradition assigns them 
Spanish blood. They have not the fea- 
tures, but they have all the excitability 
of the Spaniard. In old days their lack 
of hospitality was a scandal; their typ- 
ical remark when wishing to get rid of a 
guest was to say in Norse, “It’s dark in 
the chimney, but it’s light through the 
heath; it’s still time for the stranger to 
be gone.”” And all up and down the 
Mainland on the shores of the blue voes, 
sheltered in the arms of the hills, are 
tiny little toons where the strong, blue- 
eved folks live by means of their fishing 
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and grazing, measuring time from April 
to harvest by the herring season, and 
from Yule to the slow spring by the 
haddock-fishing; their greatest adven- 
ture, the arrival of a “‘Southern”’ to fish 
or sketch, their own feet never taking 
them farther than Lerwick; and the 
happiest faces are those of the men who 
have grown old and fish no longer, and of 
their wives, from whom is taken now 
half the fear of the sea. 

On the east, where the islands climb 
to the North Sea, is quiet, soft-cheeked 
Bressay, and the bonny isle of Whalsay, 
where the women still burn kelp while 
the men are at deep-sea fishing. Half- 
way up and well to the east are the Out 
Skerries, warded by the crying cormo- 
rants. Just a few souls live here, but the 
islands are animated enough in the fish- 
ing season. They are not without their 
past history of battles and wrecks, chests 
of gold, and casks of liquor. The three 
important northern islands are Fetlar, 
Yell, and Unst. Fetlar, which means 
the fertile isle, raises its long, green back 
gently out of the waters, giving pastur- 


age to sheep, for which many of the 
crofters have been cleared away, and 
pasturage also to the Fetlar ponies, bred 
from a famous Arabian war-horse and a 
Shetland pony. Here, too, live a few 
great-limbed, gentle-voiced crofters and 
fishers—kindly, curious people; sociable, 
too, W ho look eagerly for the bi-weekly 
steamboat, and sail over often, when the 
weather permits, to visit their neighbors 
on Yell. 

Yell, next in size to Mainland, twenty 
miles long and six or eight miles broad, 
means the barren island. Yet here is 
the richest peat in the Shetlands, and 
here a patient, constant industry, not 
surpassed in any of the islands. Like 
all the other Shetlands, Yell has had 
roads only for one hundred years, and 
many of its heathy hills seem almost 
unbroken even by a path. The grazing 
sheep on the hills and moorlands, the 
shepherd plodding against the wind with 
his sheep-dog at his heels, the long cry 
of the gulls, and a silence that there are 
hardly enough people to break, all give 
Yell an effect of sadness and loneliness. 








THE ISLANDS 
Yet here, too, are little toons and kindly 
folk, who are not limited by their week- 
days and Sundays, but who give one the 
sense always of fitness for the big things 
of the world, whether they are called to 
them or not. 

The most northern of the islands is 
Unst, with its bold peak and chain of 
lochs and its stretches of good pastures. 
Unst was beloved of the Norsemen; it 
was here they first landed, and even be- 
fore that the Picts had built there 
strange stone circles, afterward used as 
the judging-places of the Norsemen. 
Nor was Unst neglected by the Stuarts, 
who left the fragments of a feudal castle. 
Here, too, are traces of the Christian 
priests in many little ruined Catholic 
chapels.” But the Unst people have al- 
ways remained tranquil among their 
own history and indifferent to the wars 
of Europe which have raged around 
them. ‘Their greatest pride is that the 
island once gave a principal to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and they are proud 
too of their lighthouse, set on that con- 
ical rock of Muckle Flugga, the most 
northerly part of the king’s dominion, 


its face toward the mysterious pole, its 
strong base beaten by the thunderings of 
the North Sea. 


There are many other islands—some 
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without people, storm - swept little 
places, perhaps only large enough to 
graze half a dozen sheep; some rocky 
and gaunt, haunted by cormorants and 
skuas; some gracious and welcoming, 
even when they have nothing except 
he ath to give. But there are three, none 
of them more than two miles square, 
which preserve their own peculiar lives 
almost untouched by the changes which 
have been going on in the other islands. 

Fair Island, twenty-five miles south of 
all the other Shetlands, has had a strange 
enough pageantry passing over its rocky 
surface. For not only was it the home 
of the Picts, and then of the Norse; 
and for the Norse, the signal beacon to 
give warning of the coming of the hostile 
sail; besides that, it supplied a chapter 
in the romance of the Spanish Armada. 
For here was wrecked the ship of Don 
Gomez de Medina, and that noble and 
his men were for a time most generously 
entertained by the islanders. But time 
passed, the Spaniards stayed, the meal 
and the mutton diminished. Then the 
islanders, wrapped in by the wild storms, 
unable to get to any.other island, and 
fearful of famine, hid their food. The 
forced guests grew weak, many died of 
starvation, and some, it is said, were 
pushed over the tall cliffs into the sea. 
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PAPA STOUR--AN ISLAND RICH IN LEGEND OF NORSE DAYS 


\t last one Andrew Umphrey took the 
Spaniards away in a ship, and since that 
day the name of Umphrey has been 
powerful in the Shetlands. The Fair 
Island people show plain traces of Span- 
ish blood, but they resent the suspicion 
of it, saying that the Spaniards were 
isolated when on the island. It is hard 
to conceive how isolation could well be 
possible on an island two miles square; 
besides, the Fair Island people do not 
deny that the strange patterns and the 
lichen dyeing of the stockings and caps 
and shawls their women knit were taught 
them by the Spaniards, and indeed the 
same sort of handicraft is found to this 
day in country places of Spain. 

The Fair-Islanders were great smug- 
glers in the old days, and they are still 
good bargainers. They are very intel- 
ligent, seeming to know instinctively 
how to read; and not so very long ago 
they would follow the mail-steamers in 
their light canoe-shaped boats, which 
none but themselves can manage. beg- 
ging for newspapers and books. One of 
their terrors is of infectious disease; an- 
other is of the dog-tax man, against 


whose coming they are said vo hang and 
drown their dogs; another is of emigra- 
tion, for they love Fair Isle. Yet emi- 
grate they must; about forty-five years 
ago a hundred of them went, unable 
longer to coax a living from their bare 
rock. ‘Their greatest joy is the occa- 
sional visits of the minister, more fre- 
quent now than in the old days, when 
he arrived but once in about two years 
to marry: and christen. He preaches 
every day of his stay, and they prolong 
his visit on every possible pretext, using, 
when all else fails, the solemn prophecy 
of a storm. 

Most solitary of all the Shetlands is 
gaunt Foula che outpost, eighteen miles 
to the west of the other islands, her 
farther coast lifted into cliffs higher than 
any hill on the British Isles—so high 
that one standing at the top cannot hear 
the waves below. These magnificent 
crags break into five conical peaks, and 
then, running down to the eastern half 
of the island, they stretch into a plain 
almost level, on which the two-hundred- 
odd inhabitants live. Like the Fair Isle 
people, they are intelligent and religious 
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and hospitable, and sober now, though 
in the old days they were merry and 
wild. They still sing the “Foula Reel,” 
of which the last stanza runs: 


Now for a light and a pot of good beer— 
up wi t 
Lightfoot, link it awa’ boys. 
We'll = a gude fishing against the next 


nal’ cee Shaalds [shoals] will pay for 
it a’, boys. 
[he Shaalds of Foula, [etc.]. 

They kept the Norse language and 
Scandinavian songs and old customs 
longer than any of the other islanders. 
To this day they call the southernmost 
coast on the island Norther (Norse) 
House, and say that there the kings of 
Scotland used to send their sons to learn 
Norse. They are not so poor as the Fair- 
Islanders, partly because very few chil- 
dren are born to them, and partly be- 
cause the pasturage and fishing are 
better. They still lower themselves by 
ropes over the dizzy cliffs to gather 
young gulls and eggs for cooking, though 
this practice is less common than it was 
in the days when one of these bird- 
hunters said, “ My gutcher [grandfather] 
guid before, my father guid before, and I 
must expect to go over the Sneug, too.” 

Another island with its own character- 
istics is Papa Stour, the great island 
of the priests, little enough in surface. 
Here the Atlantic has beaten the west 
coast into strange voes, tall, weird stacks, 
and mysterious caves, where the seals 
or selkies hide, in the oldest days thought 
to be mermen and mermaidens, or 
drowned sailors come back to a kind of 
earth life under a sealskin. Here, as in 
Foula, the Norse language was slow to 
die, and Norse customs and strange su- 
perstitions still linger. Only a few years 
ago the men stopped giving the sword- 
dance of winter evenings, and they still 
speak of the strange, weird monsters 
which covered Papa Stour about a hun- 
dred years ago—monsters so numerous 
and so menacing that no one dared to 
go beyond the town dike after twelve 
o'clock noon. Malicious monsters, too, 
for at Yule-time and weddings they 
would collect in such numbers as to 
check the progress of the strongest men, 
and sometimes bruise and even kill 
them. Once some fishermen tried to 
Vou. CXXXI.—No. 781.—15 
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cross the mile-wide strait leading to the 
Mainland, when these terrible creatures 
surrounded the boat and blocked the 
way, and all but drowned the venturers. 
It is not long since the beadle was paid 
a fee to “tell” the sparrows out of the 
crops, and used to stride up and down 
ringing his <¢ and crying, ‘‘Coo-osh, 
woo-osh, aw: ’ fra’ this toon and never 
come again. 

A little bit of an island, Papa Stour, 
offering a foothold to just a few people, 
who have to bring their peat and much 
of their food from Mainland, and yet 
happiness and tragedy go on quietly here 
through the years. Not long ago an old 
gentlewoman died; still and sad-faced 
she was, with a seaward heart. For long 
years ago great preparations were being 
made for her wedding on little Papa 
Stour; beacon-fires were lighted, and an 
ox roasted whole, and out on the sea 
her lover's ship was coming closer and 
closer. Then it, too, showed a fiery 
beacon; somehow it burned, a few miles 
from home. And when the old woman 
was dying she gave her niece all her old 
love-letters, which in the long years she 
had been able neither to read nor to part 
with, and she bade the girl put them 
into the fire. So they went into nothing- 
ness in the red core of the peat, and the 
old, faithful soul—perhaps that went to 
some place where the letters came back 
in living words that eternity would not 
alter. 

On all the islands the houses have a 
solid earth-bound look—the sea shall not 
take them. They are built of gray stone, 
sometimes w hitewashed. As in the Ork- 
neys, in some places the old style still 
persists, where one door answers for man 
and beast. Still to be found are the 
ben, the best room, where the parents 
sleep, and the but, with its hearth, its 
box beds, chairs with straw backs, and 
the spinning-wheels, always ready to 
sing that song of the busy Shetland 
woman. Tall, black ricks of peat flank 
or front these little cottages, not only 
guarding against the autumn blast, but 
suggesting the warmth and comfort of 
the hearth. In the back, the sheds and 
tiny barns and hen-houses are made of 
the hulks of old boats, cut in two, and 
sometimes pieced out with an extension 
of wood or stone. The boats, the peats, 
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the little, huddling stone cottage with its 
bit of harvest land—all this gives in a 
little space the whole reading of the sim- 
ple, concentrated life of the Shetlanders. 

From September till June life is very 
uneventful. The fisherman crofter stays 
on shore cutting and drying his year’s 
supply of peat, sowing and reaping his 
scanty harvest. He may even make 
shoes, though they may be only the 
cowskin ravelins still worn by old- 
fashioned folks; he may be quite as skil- 
ful at carpentry as he is at fishing and 
farming; undoubtedly he can make the 
straw kyshies and creels useful for a 
dozen purposes. Perhaps, if he belongs 
to the naval-reserve men, he puts in a 
month or two of drill at Lerwick. The 
summer glory of greens, the rosy heath- 
er, purple in shadows, the clear amber 
of the little burns, have all darkened 
under the barren autumn and the dreary 
winter. It is, as the Shetlander says, 
“coorse weather.” The snow drifts 
across the tawny side of Hascosay and 
rests on the heathy crowns of Yell. Then 
of a sudden comes the spring fishing sea- 
son, when some of the old women put 
iron in the boats to keep away witches, 
and the old-fashioned fisherman avoids 
people who may bring him bad luck. 
Strange crafts are in the voes, brown- 
sailed boats and hooting steam-drifters. 
The landmen of Lerwick, who half 
starve during the winter, depending 
only on their casual unskilled labor, have 
now plenty to do. The women sell their 
knitted work, the delicate shawls that 
could almost be drawn through a finger- 
ring, and the thick stockings. The Shet- 
lands are in activity, and yet not all the 
Shetlands. There are still spots where 
the peace is perfect. When the long 
days come, the colors lie soft on the hills, 
and the day passes so lightly that it 
seems not to pass at all. The sun sets, 
but there is still a mellow, luminous, 
silvery light glassing the lochs; the sol- 
emn twilight stillness of midnight is in- 
vaded by the gray light of morning, and 
birds sing here and there, not knowing 
that the hours belong to night. Be- 
tween their voices the silence is so deep 
that the splash seems loud of a solitary 
sea-bird diving for fish. He takes his 
spoil and rests in the churchyard on 
the grave of some child of the sea-kings 


marked by an old stone, hewn perhaps a 
thousand years ago. 

Inside each little house, blackened 
by peat smoke, are many people: old 
grandparents, father and mother, per- 
haps maiden aunts, and children that 
grow like the corn. The old grand- 
mother and mother, summer and winter, 
are always busy with the wool which 
they have pulled from the sheep. They 
knit as they stand in the doorway, per- 
haps even as they walk homeward, each 
with a creel of peat on her back. These 
Shetland women take life very seriously. 
Strangely enough, they are nearly al- 
ways a few years older than their hus- 
bands. They are always able to hold 
the faith of their men, as sweethearts 
and as husbands. A sailor may spend 
seven years on the deep seas ‘vith 
never a sight of home, but at the 
end of that time he goes back to his 
island betrothed, sure to find her faith- 
fully waiting for him. 

In the winter the old grandmother sits 
with her knitting in the seat nearest the 
fire, between the box bed and the chest. 
In this chest is more than one old- 
fashioned treasure—perhaps the goat- 
skin coat and trousers her father wore 
when he was fishing before the days of 
oilskin. Possibly, too, there is a store 
of gold, for some of the old people have 
not yet learned to trust the banks. 
There may even be some of the old 
Charles I. and Charles II. coins, which 
the Shetlanders used to believe were a 
cure for king’s evil. 

Not far away are the bairnies. Per- 
haps they have some little beast with 
them, for the Shetlanders are fond of 
pet animals. Even seals and wild swans 
and gulls have occasionally been domes- 
ticated. They are strong and rosy from 
draughts of milk given by their Shetland 
cow, little and badly fed, but somehow 
generous. Perhaps they have just come 
from a large trough of piltocks, put on 
the table for the common weal. These 
little children often answer to double 
names, such as Kirssie-Mally, Osla- 
Keetie, Maggie-Baabie, Willie-Ned, and 
Eric-Bartle — comfortable chimney-cor- 
ner names. They gather about their 
grandmother’s knees, and she tells them 
old stories of Odin’s ravens, the dwarfs, 
and the trows, all put by the Catholics 
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in the lists of the fallen angels. Perhaps 
she tells them of the wizard Leugie, 
who could draw fish out of the water, 
all roasted by his master, the devil; and 
so Leugie was burned on Scalloway Hill. 
[hen there is the story of the old witch 
who caused a great wreck of men by her 
evil practices. She went out when the 
moon was pale and the wind was moan- 
ing, and she touched a rag to a stone, 
and said: 


“T knock this rag upon this stane, 
lo raise the wind in the devil’s name. 
It shall not lie till I please again.’ 


The grandmother is supposed not to 
believe in witches any more, but for all 
that she keeps an old razor in the byre 
to ward off the dark powers; and when 
one of the bairnies has been hurt by 
the fire she breathes three times on the 
burned place, and she murmurs: 


“Here come I to cure a burnt sore; 
If the dead knew what the living endure, 
[he burnt sore would burn no more.” 


The bairnies sometimes hear of the 
legend of how their fierce forefathers, 


the Norsemen, put to death the last of 


the Picts, a father and son, who would 
not tell them the secret of brewing ale 
out of heather. Or if these stories are 
too wild for the “‘peerie” ones, she will 
tell of the brownies who do housework, 
and make roads for people, and of the 
“guid folk’’—fairies who live in the little 
mounds along the seashore. 

The Shetland children are very at- 
tractive, with their steady, gentle, brown 
eyes and soft Northern speech, its in- 
tonation and dialect much more pro- 
nounced, much less open to the under- 
standing of the English ear, than the 
speech of the Orcadians. Indeed, there 
is something of the friendliness of child- 
hood in the talk of these islanders; their 
“du’s” and “dee’s” have almost an af- 
fectionate sound. They pronounce their 
“k’s” strongly, as in knuckle; they say 
“dat” for “that,” and “tink” for 
“think,” and “da” for “the,” and 
“wir” for “our,” and they have many 
other peculiarities of speech, which even 
a knowledge of the Scotch tongue would 
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not illuminate. But no illumination is 
needed for the moment when they put 
by their reserve and give the full hos- 
pitality of their hearts to the stranger. 
“Blythe to see dee,” they say, and they 
are ready to “follow,” which means con- 
duct one to all their places of beauty. 

This hospitality prevails, whatever 
their rank; for democratic though the 
Shetlanders are, among them social dis- 
tinctions do hold; there are a few old 
families who receive in a way more defer- 
ence than they would in a less isolated 
community. Even such a family has 
a rare, quaint Shetland flavor. The 
stranger goes through a little gate and 
through an old doorway and up the 
stairs to a mellow living-room, where the 
peat fire on the hearth flickers a rose 
glow upon the surfaces of old furniture. 
Tea is served from ancient silver; gentle 
Shetland voices tell of the old, strange 
customs of the islands, and they read 
one Shetland poetry, tender with longing 
for the sea-bound islands and the home- 
folk. The lonely wind outside seems to 
croon in with the voices, and it all forms 
part of an indestructible impression, that 
will come back curiously and poignant- 
ly to the stranger when far away in 
crowded and less-expressive lands. 

A gentle, noble people these grave 
Shetlanders, making themselves such a 
victorious world among their stern con- 
ditions of life. When one of them stands 
before his own door, the lonely light- 
houses, the crying wind, the spindrift 
lashing in from the surging seas-—all are 
absorbed in the simple feeling of home. 
The very church-bells, sounding bravely 
on the wind, suggest the solid earth and 
the friendly faces of men. The wild 
gulls feed in the meadows, and some of 
them, trusting this spirit of home, come 
to the threshold, where little children 
feed them and call them by old fairy 
names. But when the stranger is de- 
parting, when the hospitable Shetlanders 
grow small on their shores, then the 
rocky or heath-covered islands suddenly 
turn solitary again, stark in their wild 
seas, with the foam catching at their 
feet. The wind charges, trumpeting, 
and against the cliffs the sea-birds circle, 
crying. 
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BAHEN the sloop was 

4 made shipshape for the 
A night it was coming on 
%) dusk. The sun had al- 
ready half fallen into 
the sea. A bank of 
a: s cloud, lying low and 
sluggish on the horizon, was slashed, as 
with a knife, and the wound showed ted 
as blood, with a pool of crimson color 00z- 
ing thickly over the sea from the wide, 
ominous gash. What happened there- 
after on the white beach of Cocoanut 
Key came swiftly to pass. It was inev- 
itable. Nothing portended it; nobody 
was to blame. Involved in the sudden 
event were three boys of Key West and 
the ill-starred hermit of Hapless. The 
boys were joyous youngsters, of good 
quality, returning from a free-coursed 
lark in the main-shore glades. They were 
charming fellows: they were well born, 
well bred, well grown, well-to-do. But 
the hermit was a nigger. 

Here in the lee of Cocoanut was safe 
harbor for the John Keats. She had 
beaten to anchorage from the windy, 
yellow weather of that day; and she lay, 
now, for the night, in black water, riding 
at ease off a crescent of coral sand—a 
grove of wind-worn cocoanut palms be- 
yond, their long fronds tossing, through 
all the subsequent comedy, in a slow- 
failing breeze from the Florida Straits. 
Presently the hovering bank of black 
cloud vanished in the train of the sun; 
night washed the sky clean of its red 
stain; the fat moon peeped grinning 
over the palms and adventured toward 
a higher vantage, from which, inquisi- 
tive and bold, it stared full upon the 
beach of Cocoanut Key, cognizant of 
all that occurred, but quite incapable 
of giving witness. 

By this time the three boys of Key 
West were sprawled on the sand. A 
boisterous chatter had changed-in the 
sentimental light to shy disclosures of 
aspiration — half-uttered, awkward, se- 


cluded with low laughter and modest 
protests of self-contempt. It was genu- 
ine aspiration, for all that—high, unsel- 
fish, significant, bubbling into bashful 
confession from the deepest wells of 
Youth. A rare hour: in its unabashed 
comradeship—in its delicate communion 
—it lingers, cherished, with Mercer to 
this present: the wind blowing cool over- 
head, the swish of palms, the crescent of 
gleaming beach, the lapping water, the 
filmy craft at anchor, the shy young 
confidences. 

Hapless Key lies off Cocoanut. Be- 
tween, by day, is a shallow channel of 
beryl and brown, sun-flashed. It boils 
in smart winds, and had been whipped 
white that day; but in the failing south- 
erly breeze of the night it lay flat and 
gray under the moon. Hapless is a poor 
key—low, wind-swept, meager, out of 
the way. It is not regarded. It bakes 
brown in summer weather; in winter 
the northers rake it. The grass grows 
rank from stony soil; a single decrepit 
tree—sparse-leafed and blown to rags— 
spites the gales; the receding tide un- 
covers great reaches of slime and ooze. 
And now from Hapless Key a boat put 
off toward Cocoanut. It dawdled across; 
it hesitated, ventured, paused, came 
difidently into the cove and nosed 
ashore on the crescent of beach. 

The occupant was loath to pursue his 
errand. He idled over the business of 
stranding the boat—glancing the while 
covertly toward the Key West boys. At 
last, however, he advanced, but with 
reluctant steps. His approach was curi- 
ously observed by the boys. 

“Tt’s a nigger,’ Mercer drawled. 

In respect to the strangers of those 
places, the matter of color must first 
of all be determined. White or black? 
It is the starting-point. All things pro- 
ceed thereafter. This man was black— 
very black. 

“A big brute!” 

The youngest boy sat up in excite- 
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ment. “What’s that little key over 
there?” he wanted to know. 

“Hapless.” 

“If that s Hapless,” said the young- 
est boy, “there’s a hermit living there.” 

“Tt is Hapless.”’ 

“Then here comes the Hermit of Hap- 
less!” 

A hermit? The thing suggested some 
romantic past. It engaged the boys in 
vastly more interested observation of 
the slinking figure. 

“What's he a hermit for?’ Mercer in- 
quired. 

‘Happened to see another nigger get 
lynched.” 
~ “What did they lynch the other nigger 
for?” 

“Father wouldn’t tell me.” 

“T reckon you didn’t need to be told,” 
Mercer drawled, quickly concerned for 
the lad. Mercer was the elder—a sound 
elder companion. 

“No,” the youngest boy answered, 
abashed. 

“Tt must have scared this nigger,” 
Mercer muttered, between a laugh and a 
sigh, his eyes kindling with sympathy. 
“Tt was mighty tough.” He laughed 
bitterly—with a little shake of the head. 
That was Mercer’s way; he was fond 
of niggers. 

“It did scare him. That’s why he’s a 
hermit.” 

“T call him a trashy nigger,” the third 
boy objected. “They weren’t after him, 
were they?” 

“Oh, he isn’t a trashy nigger,” the 
youngest lad protested, warmly. “No, 
they weren’t after him. He hadn’t done 
anything. He just happened to de there. 
But it isn’t fair to call him trashy. 
Why,” the youngest boy exclaimed, hor- 
rified, “it was enough to scare anybody! 
They burned that nigger alive.” 

It was an academic question. 
““Well—” the third boy began to argue. 

“Father told me a good deal about 
it,” the youngest boy ran on. “Father 
says it wasn’t the lynching that scared 
this nigger so much as the mistake.” 

“What mistake?” 

“Father says they got the wrong 
nigger.” 

A thing like this presents its humorous 
aspect to almost every mind. The third 
boy almost chuckled. But he was not 


a heartless boy; he had a lively sense of 
humor—that was all. 

“Anyhow,” the youngest boy con- 
cluded, “this nigger has lived alone on 
Hapless ever since. 

“But why?” 

“He’s almighty shy of white folks.” 

All this time the nigger was advanc- 
ing. A big nigger, truly. It was, how- 
ever, a timid approach. The nigger was 
wary. He swerved off in a wide arc to 
the edge of the underbrush and cocoanut 
palms. This was a cautious design to 
pass at the maximum distance. Under 
the steady, superior scrutiny of the boys 
he began to fidget uneasily. He was 
much like a masterless dog slinking past. 
A dog is by turns abased, ingratiating, 
menacing; he advances by fits and 
starts, slyly, close to the ground, his eye 
anxiously alternating ean the un- 
friendly group and his objective point; 
he trembles in the pauses; he is all taut 
to scurry boldly away when out of reach; 
being discovered, he stops to fawn; it 
is his policy to pretend amiability; but 
he keeps his distance—alert, impatient, 
shivering. 

“Oh, you nigger!’ Mercer drawled, in 
genial summons. 

The nigger stopped. 
was an assured voice. © 
clad in white. These boys were obvi- 
ously of quality. ‘‘Yassa, boss?” he re- 
plied. He was very uneasy. 

“Are you a hermit?” 

*“So ah’m called, boss.” This was 
gravely said. The nigger straightened. 
The consciousness of singularity gave 
him.a grotesquely pompous air. “ Yassa, 
boss. Ah’m a hermit.” 

“What for?” 

“Ah jes’ doan’ want no trouble, boss.” 

“White folks scare you, nigger?” 

“Yassa, boss.” 

“You don’t like to be a hermit, do 
you?” Mercer drawled lazily on. 

The nigger looked humbly down. 
*‘Ah’m accustomed, boss,” said he. Ap- 
parently he did not like to be a hermit. 
His reply was almost a sigh. 

“Come here,” said Mercer. ‘“‘We 
want to talk to you.” 

‘Ah ain’ got no time, boss.”” The nig- 
ger shifted, then turned to go, but lost 
courage, and sighed, and waited where 
he was. 
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“Oh, what’s your rush. nigger? Come 
here.” 

A wide grin spread over the nigger’s 
face. Then all at once he broke into a 
soft chuckle. ‘Some colo’ed folks livin’ 
jes’ round de point, boss,” he explained. 
Now he writhed with humor; he guf- 
fawed, he kicked at the sand, he threw 
back his head and squinted at the moon. 
He said, gently, “Ah’m cou’tin’ mah 
honey, boss.”’ It was spoken with simple 
tenderness. 

“In love, nigger?” the boy quizzed. 

“Ah reckon ah mus’ be, boss.” The 
nigger scratched his wool. ‘“‘In love— 
yassa, boss.’ 

It was infinitely comical in a nigger— 
this amazingly accurate resemblance, in 
word and accent, to a real confession of 
the love-lorn state. It was like a clever 
burlesque. Comical beggars, these nig- 
gers! Mercer laughed. He was fond of 
the black rascals. 

“Sweet girl, nigger?’’ said he. 

** Ah, g’wan, boss!” the nigger tittered. 

“Sweet girl, nigger?” Mercer per- 
sisted, sharply. It was his custom to 
have answers to his questions. 

“Pow’ful sweet, boss, t’ mah taste. 
Ah’m satisfied.” 

“You're not very much of a hermit,” 
Mercer laughed. 

“Ah reckon not, boss,” the nigger 
agreed. ‘Ah on’y been tol’ so.” 

“Come here.” 

“Fo’ Gawd, boss,” 
taking new alarm, 
time!” 

“Come here when I tell you.” 

This low, slow command, clear-cut 
and hard, with its undertone of menace, 
startled the nigger out of his caution. 
Had he not lived so long secluded from 
white domination he might not have 
committed himself to the pregnant error 
of hesitation. But he had fled that 
domination in terror. The recurrence of 
authority appalled him. What did these 
boys want with a nigger, anyhow? Why 
u:d they persist? What were they going 
to do with him? Thus in his supersti- 
tious fright the nigger fell into mortal 
error. These were kindly boys; they 
intended no injury—nor any humili- 
ation. The nigger should have ap- 
proached when bidden. But he did not 
approach. Instead, he swiftly measured 


said the nigger, 
“ah ain’ got no 


the distance to the point of land and 
cast up his chance of escape before he 
could be caught. 

It was astonishing behavior. Mercer 
perceived in grieved amazement that 
the nigger was about to scamper off in 
despite of him. What was the matter 
with the nigger? Darn the nigger!— 
the fool nigger. What was he afraid of? 
Mercer resented the nigger’s recalci- 
trance. Such a thing had never hap- 
pened to the boy before. He had the 
mastery of niggers; he had been born to 
it. And all this footless derangement of 
the established relation disturbed him 
poignantly. He felt, vaguely, a little less 
a man; he was ashamed. A nigger had 
defied him—appeared, at any rate, to be 
about to defy him—in the presence of 
his friends. [t wouldn’t do—it wouldn’t 
do, at all! Mercer had his self-respect to 
serve. He felt that his authority must 
surely have its answer. And to the end 
of compelling a response he jumped 
up. 
Instantly the nigger was in flight. It 
was a chase. And the situation was by 
this divested of every serious aspect. It 
was a game. The nigger was now no 
longer like a masterless dog. He was 
more like a child pursued for its own 
enjoyment. He chuckled, he gasped, he 
lonieol he shrieked; and all the while 
he sped a joyous and amazingly elusive 
course — dodging and plunging and 
squirming over the moonlit beach. It 
was excellent sport—excellent! The 
Key West boys delighted in it; so did 
the nigger; and the moon gazed amiably 

upon the happy spectacle. But the nig- 
ger was altogether too elusive. His 
escape began to savor too much of tri- 
umph. The boys lost breath and tem- 
per; the laughter fell away—i s- 
ently a grim and purposeful chase. And 
the nigger was alarmed by the silence 
and new fervor of the pursuit. In a 
panic he rushed Mercer’s interposition 
with the aim of rounding the point and 
vanishing from annoyance. 

It was a blunder. The nigger should, 
of course, have permitted himself to be 
caught. And he was both stupid and 
clumsy. He stumbled against Mercer, 
and the boy, flashing into rage, struck 
him in the face. 

Doan’ hit me, boss!’ 
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leaded. “Ah didn’t mean nothin’.” 
He was frightened—now with cause. 
Mercer struck at the nigger again. A 
blow—the blow of a boy’s fist—is a small 
thing. The nigger should have taken it, 
rubbed the pain out of the bruise, and 
grinned. A sensible nigger would in- 
stinctively have done so; and a clever 
nigger—a nigger that knew which side 
his bread was buttered on—a sly old 
stager—would have turned the other 
cheek. Instead, the nigger caught the 
boy’s wrist—and the blow failed. It 
was error. The nigger might with pro- 
priety have dodged the blow, but should 
not, in his own defense, have laid hands 
on the wrist of a white boy of quality. 
There was a pause—of astonishment 
on Mercer’s part, of appalling terror on 
the nigger’s. In an overwhelming access 
of fury Mercer struck swiftly with his 
clenched left hand. This blow, also, was 
stopped. And now the nigger held the 
boy’s hands both imprisoned. It was a 
mortal blunder. He should even then 
while there was yet time—have dropped 
the hands and chanced salvation. Any 
nigger should know enough for this. But 
this nigger was flustered with fear. The 
calamity had fallen suddenly; and Mer- 
cer was struggling to release his right 
hand for a specific purpose having to do 
with the weapon under the breast of his 
shirt. And the nigger divined what that 
purpose was. ; 
Thus it happened that in a quick 
wrench Mercer chanced to bring the nig- 
ger’s knuckles against his own cheek. 
“He hit me!” the boy screamed. He 
was confused. “He hit me!” he cried 
again. 
It was an honest conviction. The boy 
was no weakling liar. 





Mercer had never before struck a nig- 
ger. There had been no need. Never 
before had he suffered personal affront; 
never before had the offense or folly of a 
nigger enraged him. In his own experi- 
ence he had encountered no Nigger 
Problem. He had knowledge of disturb- 
ances, to be sure; but he was persuaded 
that these futile and degrading affairs 
were largely the fault of the whites— 
immigrants from the North, for the most 
part, or their immediate descendants, 
who were constitutionally unaware of 


the subtleties of nigger-mastery. Mercer 
was contemptuous of all such trashy 
folk. And as for the niggers, he loved 
them. They were picturesque, grinning, 
amusing, frolicsome, fond inferiors, quick 
to serve, radiantly happy in their sta- 
tion, amenable to the lightest touch of 
discipline. The world would not have 
been half so jolly a place—nor com- 
fortable at all—without them. One may 
love one’s dog, and be devoted to all 
dog-kind; but one beats a masterless 
dog when he snaps; and should he snap 
again .. . and fix his teeth .. . 

It must not be supposed that because 
Mercer struck this nigger he was of a 
choleric or savage nature—a brute, a 
boor, a bully. The blow signified noth- 
ing of the sort. It implied no consid- 
erable weakness. It was a necessary 
blow—swift with instinct. It was a salu- 
tary expression of pride and place. Mer- 
cer was a gentle, just, warm, generous 
boy; he was upstanding, body and soul; 
and he was in that very period of his 
youth consciously engaged in fashioning 
his character to conform to chivalrous 
ideals. He would be a gentleman; 
therefore he must be brave, kind, chaste 

-neither dealing nor suffering insult; 
and above all, he must not dishonor his 
self-respect. It was a fine endeavor, 
flourishing in secret; and it bore fruit in 
charm: the boy was much loved for his 
manliness and graces of heart. He was 
no boaster of cruel deeds; he had no 
pleasure in oppression; he was no cal- 
lous, blustering bully, dependent on the 
blows he could strike. 

But now in the inimical grip of this 
unknown nigger—held powerless——Mer- 
cer was flushed with mortal rage. A rush 
of vilest malediction, caught somewhere 
in the net of memory, lingering there for 
employment in emergency, came chok- 
ing from his swollen throat. His oaths 
were broken and guttural. He fought 
for escape. But the nigger would not 
let him go. And the nigger was huge, 
the boy slight. It was no match at all. 
The brief, furious struggle accomplished 
only a tightened grip, a closer contact, a 
deeper disgust, a more bitter humilia- 
tion, a redder-flaring rage. And the end 
of it was that Mercer was held utterly 
helpless—his arms pinioned behind hirn, 
his legs locked between the nigger’s legs, 
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his body crushed against the nigger’s of- 
fensive bulk. There were little twitches 
of fight left in him—mere spasms of 
futile effort—which presently subsided; 
and then he rested quite still against the 
nigger, sobbing, for a moment, in shame. 

By this time Mercer’s friends had 
come sputtering to his help. They laid 
hands on the nigger. 

“Keep out of this!” 
them. 

They were slow to obey. Mercer be- 
gan to fume with insulted anger. 

“T’ll handle this nigger!’ he cried, 
shrilly. “Leave him alone, can’t you?” 
He was in a frenzy. 

*Ca’m_ yo’self, boss!’ the nigger 
begged. 

Mercer made neither move nor reply. 
The situation was in his keeping. He 
waited. 

‘“Ah—ah—ah’ll tu’n yo’ loose, boss,” 
the nigger stammered, “jes ’s soon ’s 
yo’ gits ca’m.” It was softly spoken: 
the nigger might have been addressing 
a naughty child. “Yassa, boss—yassa. 
Ah—ah—promise ah will.” 

It is a practical world. Obviously a 
masterless nigger may not with impu- 
nity restrain a spirited white boy. Tra- 
dition, custom, and expediency forbid it. 
Restraint of this sort not only humiliates 
the white boy, and discountenances the 
superior race, but disposes the nigger— 
and all other niggers—to saucy behavior. 
Practised in the presence of others, it is 
a monstrously aggravated affront. This 
nigger was aware of his offense, and 
acutely aware of his peril. Mercer was 
free to kill him. It was a question for 


Mercer spat at 


Mercer’s sense of propriety—perhaps, 
too, for his conception of duty. But the 
nigger must not kill Mercer. He might 


easily have done so; and had the boy 
been black—armed, as Mercer was, and 
savagely bent—the nigger would not 
have hesitated. But nothing could ex- 
cuse the outrage of Mercer’s death at the 
hands of a nigger. Damage to Mercer’s 
feelings was enormity enough for any 
nigger to answer for. The boy must not 
be hurt in his person—not so much as 
inadvertently scratched or bruised. 
With Mercer in a murderous fury the 
nigger dared not let him go. Mercer 
was armed. He must be cunningly 
mollified, and cautiously, abjectly re- 
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leased. And so the nigger began a sort 
of crooning plea—a soothing exhortation 
to self-command and to mercy. 

Presently the nigger appealed to the 
other boys. “Ah didn’t mean nothin’,” 
said he. “Yo’ take him, boys, an’ jes’ 
hold him tel ah gits a good start.’ 

There was no response. 

“Ah—ah—ah jes’ wants a good 
start!” the nigger implored. 

“You'll get yours, nigger!’ the young- 
est boy snarled. 

The nigger sighed. 
said he. 

Of all this, Mercer distinguished noth- 
ing at all. It was a mumble in his ears. 
He waited—aching with hate. There 
was nothing else to do. He was quite 
helpless. The heat and color of his fury 
were gone. He was white, cold, and a 
little weak. From time to time-—as the 
horror of the thing struck him anew—he 
shuddered. How had he fallen to this? 
What excuse had he? Thus to be over- 
come and held impotent like a child! 
Thus to be shamed in the eyes of his fel- 
lows! And by a nigger! By—a nigger! 
And all aside from the degrading humili- 
ation, physical contact with the nigger 
was revolting. Mercer felt that he was 
dishonored. It was the ultimate shame. 
He could never hold up his head again. 
He had been overcome and maltreated 
by a nigger. There was no depth lower. 
But yet he was conscious that no matter 
to what depth of insult a man might be 
subjected, he had one sure way of cleans- 
ing his honor. There was only one way. 
It had always been the way. It was the 
way now. 

“Boss,” the nigger whispered, “ah’m 
goin’ t’ tu’n yo’ loose.” 

Mercer’s heart leaped a little. A plan 
of action took more definite form as to 
its detail. But he gave no sign of this. 

‘“ ’ ” . 

Is yo’ ready, boss?” the nigger qua- 
vered. 

Other tragedies may at that moment 
have been approaching each its separate 


**Ah reckon so,” 





of the underbrush and grass and sand: 
a thousand little deaths dealt out to the 
inferior by the strong. But there was 


no sound of them abroad—neither in the 
shadows nor under the moon. Nor, as 
the nigger slowly released Mercer, was 
there any noise of a nearing climax in his 
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case. It was done silently. Water laved 
the sand, and the wind went playing past; 
but otherwise it was all still and placid 
on the crescent of white beach. The nig- 
ger backed swiftly off. He stood, then, 
tensely crouched, his hands lifted and 
spread, as if to fend off death. His at- 
titude was alert — neither abject nor 
menacing—but intently expectant. It 
was as though he confronted some ma- 
lignant peril of nature—a threat beyond 
control or any cunning manipulation. 
He was helpless; he was taking his one 
chance; there was nothing else for him 
to do. 

And Mercer shot him where he stood. 


When the nigger fell, Mercer’s com- 
panions scampered madly for the small 
boat of the John Keats. They were pos- 
sessed of a curiously frantic notion to 
escape from something. They ran like 
boys caught robbing an orchard, in a 
confusion of terror and devilish merri- 
ment. It was a scampering rush. There 
was a little laughter, sprung from their 
horror; and there was a muffled oath or 
two. But Mercer stood gravely over the 
nigger to make sure that his pains were 
not prolonged. He was loath to have 
the nigger endure more than a merciful 
death demanded. At that moment 
Mercer suffered no remorse. He was 
sorely troubled. The deed was a bit- 
ter thing tocontemplate. He felt warm 
pity for the nigger, and for all niggers, 
and for himself. 

The other boys came back from the 
boat. They came subdued. There was 
no laughter. This thing was no longer 
like robbing an orchard. 

“God!” the youngest boy whispered, 
looking into Mercer’s eyes. “You've 
killed a nigger!” 

“T had to!” Mercer gasped. ‘Can't 
you understand that I had to?” 

“You've killed him!” 

“T wish I hadn’t done it!’ Mercer 
groaned, breaking. “Oh, I wish I hadn’t 
done it!” 


Back in Key West, Mercer, as a duti- 
ful son, now being in bitter conflict with 
his conscience, made a clean breast of 
all this dreadful business to his father. 
It was a dreadful business. Mercer 
knew it. He loathed himself. His story 
Vout. CXXXI.—No. 781.—16 
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was an intimate recital of the deed and 
the feeling of that night on the moonlit 
crescent of beach. Mercer did not spare 
himself. He was not that sort. In his 
narrative, indeed, he gave himself what 
he was used to calling “a little bit the 
worst of it.” It was his custom. 

The elder man listened, and ques- 
tioned, and deliberated. There was a 
long, troubled interval. Mercer’s father 
was horrified and aghast. This thing 
that his son had done was ugly. There 
was no escaping the horror and ugliness 
of it. A proper thing?—but ugly and 
dreadful. Mercer’s father groaned. He 
began to pace the moonlit veranda. 
What should he say—to save the boy? 
He talked, then, a long, long time. 

In this fashion: 

“Tm sorry. I wish it hadn’t hap- 
pened. It’s horrible... . You can’t 
kill a nigger and forget it. I know that. 
. « » God help you! Oh, God help you! 
. . . But look here, son; we mustn’t be 
sentimental. Let’s get at the rights of 
this ghastly thing. The nigger struck 
you, you say? I can’t see, then, what 
else you could have done. He struck 
you. He—struck you! . . . And we live 
down here with them. . . . There wasn’t 
anything else to do. Nothing—nothing! 
It’s horrible. But there wasn’t anything 
else todo. . . . Nobody but Jimmie and 
Reggie there? There'll be no scandal, 
then, thank God! ... Son, put the 
whole thing out of your mind, if you can. 
Don’t brood. Don’t fall into the habit 
of accusing yourself. What’s to be 
gained by that? And of course you'll 
say nothing to your mother about it. 
She wouldn’t understand. And she’d 
grieve, poor little woman! . . . Good 
night.” 

“‘Good night, dad,”’ Mercer responded, 
brokenly. ‘ You’re — you’re — mighty 
good to me.” 

“You'll not be very happy for a while, 
I’m afraid.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Good night.” 

“T would have been ashamed of myself,” 
Mercer sobbed a sudden violent protest 
against his horrible fate, “if I hadn’t— 
done it!”’ 

“T understand.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

“God bless you, son!” 
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BY GRACE 


BROWN the old Curtis 
one lane, with its rambling 
1 stone walls and blos- 
, som-laden lilacs, a spare 
little figure was trudg- 
ing along, unconscious 
: of the late May sweet- 
ness in her all-too-familiar New England 
country. Skirting the wide, green front 
lawn, she made her way deftly through 
the rank grass to the side porch, where 
two cats blinked comfortably in the 
sunshine. 

Even at sixty-five Rebecca Cole never 

wasted”’ a minute willingly, and now, 
after shaking the door-latch softly, she 
stepped to the kitchen window and 
tapped smartly. 

“Gram,” she called repeatedly. 
“Gram, Gram, I’m here.” 

“Yes, Becky, I hear ye,” at last came 
the answer, and presently a bent, gentle 
old lady, with bright, squirrel-like eyes, 
opened the door excitedly. “Well, you 
do beat the Dutch~for gettin’ round. 
’Tain’t more’n a minute ago I told 
George to step to the door an’ ask you 
to look in on me a second.” She led 
the way across the low-studded kitchen, 
spick and strangely in order, as though 
she were leave-taking. Her guest fol- 
lowed nervously. 

“Don’t say nothin’. I was comin,’ 
anyway. Thinks I to myself, if my 
eyes ’ain’t deceived me, Anabelle’s gone 
off earlier than George and left Gram 
to do for herself—to-day of all days. 
I must say I do wonder at Anabelle.” 

“Rebecca, I declare you’re a cute 
one,” returned Gram, admiringly, as 
she put her hands on Mrs. Cole’s 
shoulders and gently pushed her into 
a convenient Windsor chair. “You 
mustn’t blame Anabelle a mite. She’s 
got some errands up-town, and she an’ 
George ’Il meet me at the train. All 
I’ve got to do is to step into the hack 
and ride to the depot, slick’s a mitten. 
But ’tis a pesterin’ nuisance to have 
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"em both take me off on a jaunt,” con- 
tinued Gram, disappearing into a little, 
dark bedroom adjoining. 

“*Tain’t your son George I’m think- 
in’ of, nor Anabelle, neither,” retorted 
Mrs. Cole, briskly. ‘I’m just wonderin’ 
at your lettin’ °em make you take to 
the road so-fashion.” She rose hastily 
and followed her friend into the tiny 
room. 

“Oh, Becky, do let me bring my 
dress out, *tis so cramped in here,’ 
cried the little old lady, fairly shoving 
her visitor before her. ‘‘Anabelle’s 
done everything but git me into this 
dress, an’ you can see ‘t I’m shipshape. 
’Tis a real easy dress to slip into.- | 
don’ know’s there’s a bit o’ rush, either,” 
she exclaimed as Mrs. Cole began with 
nervous fingers to unfasten her soft 
black-and-white morning wrapper. 

“No, I don’t know’s there is,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Cole, not stopping a min- 
ute; “but I ruther have a few seconds 
to git my breath than be so plaguy 
rushed at the last minute.’ 

“Well, anyway, it ain’t my doin’s 
that I’m posted off to-day,” sighed Mrs. 
Curtis as her friend flitted about her 
in evident delight at being lady’s maid. 
“But I ’ain’t the heart to refuse Allan, 
if he is my grandchild. Dear suz, it 
beats me to see him so favorin’ his 
grandpa Curtis in looks, and actin’ like 
Anabelle’s fam’ly.” 

“Oh, well, the Holts meant all mght 
—they was jest naterally shif’less genius- 
es. Old man Holt had more schemes ’n 
you could shake a stick at,” rejoined 
er companion. 

“Now Anabelle she’d always be- 
haved rational enough sence she mar- 
ried George, till Allan got this heathen 
notion 0’ actin’ into his head; an’ | 
ses to George, “What would Lyman 
Curtis, your father, ’a’ said to such 
goin’s-on? You ought ter kill such 
nonsense out like pusley’; but Anabelle 
she spoke right up, ‘Let him foster his 
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A MAY 


bent.’ ses she. I declare I’ve never 
seen the minute I didn’ t, wish his bent 
was some other way,” she ended 
wearily. 

Mrs. Cole, busy fastening the placket 

f her friend’s dress, lifted a fold to 
vb nose and inhaled the somewhat 
strong odor of camphor, exc ‘laiming, 
cheerfully, “T guess no moths got in 
here an’ made a nice home for them- 
selves last winter.” 

“No, I guess they didn’t—the var- 
min,” said Mrs. Curtis, glad to get 
back to every-day converse. ‘“I’d as 


soon go without my camphor balls 
as | would my Thanksgiving mince- 
pies.” 

Mrs. Cole straightened herself and 


swung her charge round very slowly, 
remarking, irrelevantly: “I’ve always 
said he was the dead image of his grand- 
pa from the time he was a little shaver.” 

‘And, my stars, how Lyman hated 
nonsense!” put in Gram, reflectively. 
“Seems as though I’m committin’ the 
unpardonable, goin’ to see his own flesh 
an’ blood play-act.” 

She spoke sadly, as though she were 
alone, and dropped into her little, low 
rocker by the window. 

It was still very early; the dew had 
not ceased sparkling on the grass, and 
there floated in at the open window 


the faint, dainty smell of lilacs, just 
opening by the lane stone wall. 
“What a pretty mornin’ ’tis!” she 


exclaimed, softly, her eyes wandering 
out across the great stretches of undu- 
lating meadow-land, where the low- 
flying meadow-larks, all undisturbed, 
were calling. 

Rebecca Cole, meanwhile, with her 
eyes on the clock, had taken her friend’s 
black silk bonnet from the tall, round 
bandbox and began flufing up the 
lace, remarking, practically: “If you’ve 
got to go, you might ’s well have a good 
day ’’s a bad one. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see it ‘pour to-morrer. All 
Dadmun’s cows were layin’ down when 
[ come through the upper pasture. 
Come, now; jest let me set this bunnit 
on you.’ 

But Gram only clasped her hands 
together tensely and rocked violently. 

“I don’t want no bunnit on,” she cried, 
suddenly, the tears springing into her 
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old eyes. “I don’t want nothin’ but to 
find what I’ve lost.” 

“Why, Gram, you ain’t lost nothin’, 
have you?” Rebecca put down the 
bonnet in real alarm. 

“Yes, I have, an’ I ’ain’t told a livin’ 
soul—l’ve lost Lyman’s picture.” She 
rocked back and forth, her whole frame 
shaken with her suffering. 

“Not the one on your dressin’-case?” 
exclaimed Rebecca in terror. “Why, 
Gram, that’s been there since the flood!” 

“Oh, don’t I know?” cried Gram, 
distractedly. “‘You remember what he 
had on, Becky—the big, white stock he 
only wore to church an’ to fun’rals— 
I al’us starched it in cold starch to 
make it awful stiff—an’ his black silk 
tie that wound around his neck twice, 
an’ his Prince Albert coat. You re- 
member, Becky, don’t you? 

“Oh, pity! I should say I do,” re- 
plied Rebecca. “I done up that stock 
for him once myself, the winter you 
was to Pepperell, takin’ care o’ your 
mother.” 

“I recollect now, 
winter that was, too,” 
ing her head, woefully. 

““An’ you give me some o’ that left- 
over black silk from Lyman’s ties so ’t 
I could cover some _ button - molds,” 
continued Rebecca. 

“So I did. I remember how awful 
sot Lyman was against gettin’ that 
picture took. Oh, he was so mulish 
about it!” sighed Gram. 

“Don’t take on so; 
come fall-cleanin,’ anyway.” Rebecca 
spoke cheerfully. “You sure you ’ain’t 
let it git behind somethin’ when you 
was dustin’? I’ve done that thing 
time an’ time again.” 

“No; it’s gone for good. I’ve hunted 
more ’n’ a fortnight now.” Gram 
stretched out her hand for the bonnet, 
and the two moved toward the mirror. 

“ Ain’t that enough to try the patience 
of Job!” Rebecca felt helpless - before 
her friend’s sorrow. 

‘And on top o’ that, here I be trapes- 
in’ off to a theater—I don’ know 
what I’m comin’.to. Well, I do feel 
better for that little mite of a cry. 
You needn’t tell anybody what an old 
fool I be.” 


“T won’t say a word, but I wouldn’t 


you did—such a 


said Gram, shak- 
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give up yet,” Rebecca encouraged her 
friend, while she tied the long bonnet- 
strings. “‘Maybe you'll come back real 
spruce for gettin’ out o’ the rut a day.” 

“No, I won’t,” Gram returned, posi- 
tively. “I don’t ask nothin’ but to be 
where I can put my potatoes on to 
boil at quarter-past eleven, an’ I know 
I’ll be homesick to death when I git 
to thinkin’ how this nice breeze is 
turnin’ over my little new grape-leaves 
out there, an’ me not here to listen to 
"em rustle.” 

“You look sweet ’s a pink, anyway,” 
spoke up Rebecca, giving the final 
touch to her friend’s gown. “ An’ I do 
believe | hear them hack-wheels.” She 
ran to the window and peered down the 
lane. “Yes, there ’tis.” 

“Dear me! The back door’s locked, 
ain’t it?” cried Gram, all in a flurry. 
“‘An’ let me peek an’ see if I took in the 
dish-wipers. That’s right, Becky: you 
jest try them winders. I don’t want to 
leave nothin’ unlocked. Yes, let them 
cats stay out. Here’s my glasses an’ 
my par’sol.” 

The two stepped out into the porch 
and descended a steps to the carriage. 

“Now, Gram, don’t you git to worry- 
in’ about — you know — while you’re 
gone,” admonished Mrs. Cole as she 
helped her old friend into the hack and 
handed in the little velvet bag. 

The sad look came back again into 
Gram’s face as she leaned forward to 
wave a farewell. 

“Mind what I say!” called Rebecca; 
but the noise of the wheels drowned 
the sound of her voice. Then Rebecca 
Cole set out briskly up the lane, sweet 
with blossoms, remarking, half aloud: 
“IT might have got in and rode ‘long 
with her up to the top of the hill. Oh, 
well, this ’ain’t put me back much with 
my work.” 


In the great theater, beautiful with 
its lights and soft-toned hangings, not 
one of all the audience noticed the little 
old lady pressed close to the rail of one 
of the boxes. Nor did she, in her turn, 
take heed of them. The strangeness of 
her experience had numbed her. Her 
ferce sense of revolt at coming into 
the terror, which she could not even 
imagine, had given place to an almost 


pleasant feeling of unreality. She put 
out her hand and touched her son’s. 

“You’re all right, mother, aren’t you?” 
he asked, anxiously. ‘ 

Anabelle bent to her. “You're not 
sick, are you, mother? Do you feel a 
draught anywhere?” 

“No, I don’t,” whispered Gram, tim- 
idly. ‘‘No, I don’t a poate oe I don’t 
even feel where I be.” 

“You’re right here with us, mother.” 
Her son spoke softly. *‘‘ Just watch the 
big velvet curtain, and have your 
glasses ready to clap on if you see any- 
thing fine.” 

Gram’s hand went down obediently 
into her velvet bag. Then she stopped 
abruptly. The whole place had grown 
dark. Slowly the long curtain lifted 
and—all at once she woke. Surely she 
had been dreaming, for there—could 
she believe it?—there was home—her 
home! She uttered a little smothered 
cry and pressed her hands to her lips. 
For the first time she felt the presence 
of the great, silent audience. As she 
looked her mind was not deceived. She 
knew she had come in the cars a long 
way from the very scene before her, 
but her heart reveled in the imita- 
tion. With loving eyes she scanned the 
picture. All at once she pulled at her 
son’s sleeve. ‘‘George,” she whispered, 
eagerly, “who put them two stones back 
into that wall?” 

For answer he patted her hand gently. 

“My patience!” she murmured to 
herself, “Them parlor curtains ’way up 
—the sun beatin’ in there ’ll fade the 
carpet all to pieces.” 

Anabelle put her arm over the older 
woman’s shoulder and said, softly, “ Try 
to hear what the people on the stage 
are saying, dear.” 

For the first time the little old lady 
noticed a group of strangers on her 
veranda. ‘Two pretty girls, a youth, 
and a sweet, elderly woman were en- 
gaged in a lively conversation. If her 
own home were to be imitated, what 
need to fill it with persons unknown to 
her? 

Suddenly one of the girls rose and 
hurried across to the old-fashioned 
pump. The youth followed her. Gram 
twitched nervously. 

“Don’t touch that pesky pump!” she 
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breathed softly. Then, as the girl pro- 
ceeded to work the handle up and dow n, 
“You'll spatter that dress—I ’ain’t let 
nobody touch that pump for years.’ 

“* "Sen, dear,” murmured Anabelle. 
“She won’t hurt her dress. Every one 
loves this little scene here.” 

And then the audience laughed at 
what was happening. Gram forgot her 
displeasure and laughed, too, for the 
pump was really a good place for a bit 
of courting. 

Presently other people entered, and 
talked together. Then followed much 
scurrying and planning. Gram strained 
her ears to listen. It was clear that the 
pretty girl at the pump was in trouble. 
Yes, every one was in trouble.  Fi- 
nally they began to talk of some one 
who must come and save the situation. 

“How they act!” whispered Gram, 
disgustedly, but with sympathy in her 
voice. 

Then, in a trice, the curtain fell; the 
lights came on, and music mingled 
pleasantly with the sound of the people’s 
voices. 

Gram leaned back wearily, but her 
face was full of a sweet wistfulness. So 
many thoughts came crowding into her 
mind. Above all, she reflected how she 
had felt so sinful at coming. It had 
been like desecrating the sacred memory 
of one who had scorned all manner of 
foolishness. And now she had sat there 
longing for him anew—longing for him 
to see their old place thus. 

“All the stones were in the wall the 
day | walked home with him a bride,” 
she thought happily, “and the pump 
worked so easy, without spatterin’ me 
at all. And the parlor curtains were 
‘way up, too. We had all Lyman’s 
folks an’ mine to supper that night.” 

“You really are enjoying it, aren’t 
you, Gram?” Anabelle ventured. 

“Oh yes, I’m enjoyin’ it wonderful, 
even if I don’t know them folks from 
a hole in the ground. ” Then she added, 


almost inaudibly, “Somebody else I 
was thinkin’ of would like it awful, 
too.” 


George and Anabelle exchanged glan- 
ces. 

Gram spoke again, as though a thought 
had just struck her: “Is Allan in all 
this fuss?” 


aé 


“Perhaps he’ll come and straighten 
gz 
out the fuss, mother,” suggested George. 
“| wish to mercy he’d come and show 
"em a little common sense,” she an- 
swered, briefly. 


Again it was dark, and once more the 
curtain rose, this time on an empty 
stage. It was the hour of sunset, and 
the west was softly aglow. Slowly 
across the long veranda came a figure 
—a tall man, bent a little, and white- 
haired, with high, white cravat, and 
black silk tie, and long Prince Albert 
coat. He walked with his hands be- 
hind him, his head bowed—meditating. 
When he reached the steps he raised 
his head and smiled. His smile was 
for the little old lady. 

“Lyman,” whispered Gram, rever- 
ently. She did not cry out; she only 
unconsciously held out her hands. For 
one short minute she forgot the lone- 
liness of these empty years. A great 
peace stole over her. It was enough to 
see him; she did not ask for more. 
She had smiled back at him with all the 
deep, still love of her heart awake. 

Many there had seen the young 
actor before; they had given him full 
measure of praise, but to-day the house 
went mad. They did not know that a 
little old lady had stretched out her 
hands and smiled. 


In the low rocker by the sitting-room 
window she sat dreaming. It is so that 
one dreams when a vision has troubled 
the still waters of the spirit. She did 
not even see Rebecca Cole as she passed 
the window. She did not hear her open 
the door and walk in. 

Rebecca stepped timidly into the 
sitting-room. “Gram,” she began, “I 
had to come and see if you lived through 
that awful jaunt.” 

“Oh—Becky—I didn’t hear ye even 
come in!” cried Gram, with a start. 

“T can’t stop a minute; I’ve got 
bread in the oven,” exclaimed Rebecca, 


sitting on the edge of a chair. “‘ Was it 
awful, Gram?” 
“No,” said Gram, smiling; “it was 


upliftin’.” 

“Then it wasn’t like a circus”’ put 
in Rebecca, evidently relieved. ‘What 
did ye see so wonderful?” 
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“I saw the old place here,” answered 
Gram, and then her voice dropped to a 
whis er, “an’ | saw Lyman.” 

“Then it was a spiritu’list meetin’,” 
said Rebecca, groping for light. 

“No,” replied Gram. “It was Allan 
who was Lyman. That’s where my 
picture went. , He give it to me yester- 
day, all safe.’ 

““How could he be more ’n one per- 
son to once?” asked Rebecca, incredu- 
lously. 

Gram did not seem to hear. “He 
was so nat’ral, why I could ’a’ talked 
to him myself! An’ the old place! 
"Twas so new and nice! My! when I 
see it, an’ see Lyman comin’ along with 
his hands right out to me—my! it give 
me the bride feelin’ all over again!” 

Rebecca rose hastily. This was quite 


too much. “Well, I’m glad it didn’t 
kill ye,” she remarked. “I must run 
along to my bread. I'll drop down 
again soon.” She bent over and kissed 
Gram. Then she hurried from the 
room. 

But out in the lane she walked slowly. 
She looked over the quiet fields, and 
there was sorrow in her face. Rebecca 
Cole had never realized the epochs in 
her life keenly. She had always been 
so busy working. Things had gone 
on—they always would go on, she had 
supposed. ‘This morning suddenly all 
the home landscape looked different to 
her. She felt as though her friend had 
gone away from her. 

“Gram’s come to her second child- 
hood,” she said, slowly; and her feet 
were weary as she climbed the hill. 


Hidden Love 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


i was a singing hour, when little winds 

And fresh-blown sunlight quivered on the leaves, 
And lilac fronds hung scented thrillingly; 

And all was glad as singing birds are glad, 

My wild heart glad with all the things of June. 


And then—there was a curtain suddenly 


Drawn black across the 


And my heart broke wit 


™ sense-delights, 


darkness weighing it 


Where I lay sobbing on the sparkled grass . . . 
As if there were no morning any more. 


And then my heart moaned through its sobbing: 


“Why? 


For it is June, and I am young and glad, 
And there is nothing grievous in the world 
That hurts me nearly, or could burden me!” 


Then a voice tolled from out that aching dark 
Which clutched my inner soul-sense terribly: 


“One whom your mind and body never knew, 
But whom your soul loved immemorially, 

Died on this hour that you lie weeping here, 

And your soul’s grief silenced your singing heart.” 
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AS we slid by our San 
% Francisco dock, one 
4 might have anticipated 
J that impulse to jump 
' off, cling to home; one 
a) might have anticipated 

: we the look of that be- 
loved city, flattening, diminishing; the 
low sun striking on gilded and glassy 
domes, on fort and sand-dune and 
Cliff House—but could one have fore- 
told that the last glimpse of the — 
port was to be, vivid in the dusk, 
whirling white cross within a white cir- 
cle, and only the old familiar windmill 
on the beach? 

And the pilot! Is it customary for a 
pilot to be so old, so smart, so agile; to 
wear a frock-coat and a dashing hat; 
to carry a walking-stick, pee as neatly 
as if he were leaving a street-car, leap 
from a swinging rope to a vast cavern 
between two waves! 

The Penny rides low and slow, aware, 
from her half-century of it, that time 
is made for savoring. She is Yankee- 
built, yet inclined to the spirit of the 
tropics whither we were bound—some 
freight, some mail, some passengers, to 
be unloaded along that western mafiana 
coast that lies between San Francisco 
and Panama. 

To the Penny’s motion one did not, 
ostentatiously, succumb; but the moon 
that suddenly filled the port-hole like a 
great reflector that first night, the moon 
knows how oily-smooth and yet how 
agitated an ocean can be. 

Quoits and shuffleboard, reckless snap- 
shooting, speculative glances as to how 
we shall endure three weeks of our- 
selves, and then delightful vegetative 


days—land out of sight, but Mexico 
promised; warm, local color beginning; 
spouting whales, schools of porpoise, 
with holes in the tops of their heads 

strange, dark creatures, who leap and 
dive and race neck to neck with the 
To cling 


ship as with a great playmate. 





Southward from the Golden Gate 


BY ALICE 


COW DERY 


there above them in the very bow, 
where the ship “eats up” the sea with a 
gnashing of foam, is to feel the ecstasy 
of their wild whimsy. Turtles, swaying 
necks and flappers, pass, and flying-fish 
dart like splattered ink; silly, hook- 
nosed pelican sail by, haughty, on drift- 
wood; and the sun goes down in quiet 
yellow and green, or leaves a flaming 
west, where clouds bank themselves into 
semblance of palm-fringed villages, dark 
along the hot horizon; and as if this 
were not enough, the moon rises. Those 
first nights down the Mexican coast it 
spread us silver—not as a trickling lad- 
der to inspire the tinkle of a mandolin, 
but silver that might be tossing upon the 
horns of mighty herds stampeding over 
broiling deserts. 

The smell of earth—moist, hot, like 
home conservatories—came to us after 
eight sea-days, at sun-up; drew one from 
sleep to the port-hole, shook one in mo- 
mentary homesickness. It was Manza- 
nillo, our first port—the almost perfect 
circle of a bay, rimmed by hills, abrupt, 
clear-cut, richly green. There were 
launches and dug-outs coming to meet 
us filled with Mexicans, disappointing 
in their tight, pastel -colored flannel 
shirts (somehow one had been led to ex- 
pect, immediately, serapes). We were 
mustered in the saloon before the fat, 
dark port-doctor with the incongruous 
blond curls. 

We brought the first mail since the 
last little disturbance. Some of us went 
ashore for long journeys inland, to 
Guadalajara, and thence, by pack, to 
mines and oil-wells; uncertain as to 
the ardor of our welcome, but taking a 
chance—some of us were wives and 
babies. One engineer was grimly remi- 
niscent of an occasion, a few months 
before, when he had been lined up here 
with sixty others as a sort of shootable 
hostage, until it was determined that 
the war-ship outside the harbor was 
Mexican and not American. And only 
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the black stumps of their dock remain, 
for they burned it with some idea of 
discouraging war-ships. 

But no disappointment awaited us 
when we had left our scarred and bat- 
tered lighter. We found a plaza with 
hot, red blossoms and slim, brown figures 
asleep on bench and band-stand stair; 
asleep before courtyard and _ prison; 
skin-tight as to trousers, with bell- 
shaped flares at the foot; vast straw 
sombreros, serapes—all there as one had 
hoped; narrow, pebbled streets; tiled 
roofs glowing through acacia and cac- 
tus up precipitous trails; Indian families 
camped under walls in the midst of ex- 
otic debris and a number of quite familiar 
tin cans; rows of dark little shops and 
bedrooms that opened on the streets, 
inviting curious glances, defying them 
with dark eyes; all the interiors of a 
Rembrandt shadowiness against sun- 
streaked courts. And all glimpses wa- 
vering up through vertiginous om. 

There stands out among them the 
dark shop-opening of a cobbler, withered 
and leathery as the thonged sandals he 
mended, and, gleaming beside him, a 
pair of tiny white-duck pumps. And 
there gleams out another incongruity— 
one of ourselves. He was beautifully 
tubbed and talcumed and white-flan- 
neled. His breadth strove to obstruct 
the narrow streets, and his whiteness of- 
fered shining reproach to their antiquity. 
He wore a very stiff sailor hat. He 
wanted cigars, and ice, and a scotch-and- 
soda. And at the sight of the barefooted 
constabulary in blue jeans with a dagger, 
and, more particularly, at the smell of 
the disgraceful, delightful meat-shops, 
his scorn was a withering and a blight- 
ing thing. Only it diin’t wither or 
blight. 

Still, through the dizzy heat we had 
silhouettes of women and little girls, 
black-rebozo wrapped against it, or bal- 
ancing oyers on their heads—impres- 
sions that what life Mexico has lost of 
late is about to be replaced; impressions 
of strange antipathies, inseparable from 
the beauty, too, of all strangeness; of 
old women —so withered, - hideous, 
ragged, but ready to give one smile for 
smile; of burros with all but their 
staggering little legs hidden-under cu- 
rious girths and packs; of small beasts, 
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dreadful, 
dog. 

We passed a school-room opening on 
the street. From the children who sat 
at pedestal desks recitation issued forth 
in uproarious chorus; the others romped 
about the room or shrilled from the 
courtyard, and the handsome young 
Mexican who presided was wreathed in 
spirals of graceful smoke. Just beyond 
lay the lagoon, where, but a few weeks 
before, they had left the bodies of their 
enemies—and even yet a flock of buz- 
zards circled it or perched near by, along 
the ridge of a red-tiled roof; symmet- 
rically spaced, immovable—like so many 
raw-necked Poe’s Ravens. 

Somewhere off Acapulco we were 
halted by wireless one inky night. It was 
from the Yorktown, patrolling the coast, 
hidden in the dark, crackling and spark- 
ling for its mail. The beauty of those 
blond American boys coming all white 
out of the night, in a sudden white 
launch, to sink and rise at the ship’s side! 
We hang from the awning-deck inclined 
to waft a “ Pinafore” chorus of welcome; 
something like, ““Then give three cheers 
and one cheer more.” Some notion pos- 
sesses us that, after all these seeming 
years from home, every one rushes to 
every one else’s arms. But the affair . 
conducted with the direst propriety. A 
solemn procession comes up he ladder; 
some one exchanges grunts with the ofh- 
cer at the gangway. The procession dis- 
appears. After an interval during which 
we still hang over the rails, but properly 
subdued, the procession returns and re- 
tires down the ladder. It is even more 
solemn. It bears a mail-sack, two heads 
of Romaine lettuce, and a box, partially 
full of what might be a supply of the 
sweet soda so prevalent on battle-ships. 

In the Gulf of Tehuantepec now, and 
when one leans over the rail at night 
balls of phosphorus, like ghosts of stars, 
rise and fall along the keel, and, later, 
even tumble into the bath-tub if one 
does not switch on the light. And all 
day the mountains rise, high and higher; 
their vastness dawns suddenly when the 
clouds one had thought to be above 
them slip down and show purple peaks 
still pushing up. To drift for days down 
warm seas and watch vast. mountains 
rise from them is a beautiful thing to do. 


half-starved travesties of 
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THE LOW SUN STRIKING 
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It was at Acajutla, Salvador, that they 
first burst into life—a real live volcano 
breathing out a funnel of smoke. And 
they did it again farther down, at Co- 
rinto. 

Guatemala City, cool, charming, lay 
up among them. We planned to go up 
there from Ocos, our first Central-Amer- 
ican port, and meet the ship two ports 
below. But we did not. We had our 
little kits ready, our kodaks recharged, 
and our merry good-byes said, but the 
train, for the first time in the traditions 
of that locality, was in a hurry and 
would not wait. From the ship we saw 
the absurd toy choo-chooing back into 
the jungle, and our wrath was long and 
ridiculous. 

At Ocos the waves pound high as a 
house, and landing is made by crane and 
chair to a lighter; after a little pre- 
liminary sculling the lighter lassoes a 
cable swung from a buoy to a donkey- 
engine on shore, and is tossed through 
the surf, whence its contents, human or 
otherwise, is lifted by native arms and 
dumped upon an exceedingly treacher- 
ous-looking beach. 

In spite of these complications, the 
commandante, embossed in gold, with a 
cap so stiff and exalted over his baldness 
that it produced, from the rear, the not 
unpleasing effect of an intellectual egg, 
was fished from the depths in a little 


wooden chair and, without a quiver of 


lost dignity, mustered and suspected us. 

To be mustered and suspected by 
gilded commandantes is our fate, as it is 
VoL. CXXXI.—No 
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GILDED AND GLASSY DOMES 


our fate to arrive at hothouse dawns; 
to depart in picture-postal sunsets; 
to dip and roll all day before luscious 
green coast, thatched huts, w arehouses, 
and steamers stranded on treacherous 
beaches, while the winches rattle and the 
cranes swing out boxes of coal-oil or ap- 
ples or cement, and swing in coffee and 
hides and logs, and bare, wet backs 
black, red, and tan—glisten from hold, 
dug-out, and lighter. 

At San José de Guatemala we became 
very rich. For one of our shining Cali- 
fornian dollars we were given thirty, 
in grimy, germy paper slips, to be sure, 
but inciting to vast expenditure. So we 
were raised to the wharf in an iron 
bucket, and took a toy train aimed tow- 
ard Esquintla, which is half-way up to 
Guatemala City. And, speaking of toy 
trains, the little engine that came jog- 
trotting down the wharf seemed so 
puerile that one almost forgot to get out 
of its way. One respected it, however, 
when it had knocked over an even more 

absent-minded native. Somehow, in 
the se sanguinary days, whose echoes fol- 
lowed us so far adrift, the bruised leg of 
a stray native did not rouse one as it 
would once have done. Or perhaps it 
was the heat that inhibited us. 

Through rank green, then; masses of 
wild morning-glory dotted with huge 
blue flowers; miles of false plantain, 
whose leaves break into scarlet spikes 
whose spikes, it seems, break off and rise 
in flashing scarlet birds; through groups 
of cocoanut-palms and grasshoppers 
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BURROS UNDER STAGGERING BURDENS 





that sound, at stations, like the patter- 
ing of rain, that cling in thick, brown 
masses to the ties; by ox-teams, and 
huts thatched like mushrooms; by 
naked brown babies and women rebozo- 
wrapped, blackly or gaily, and wearing 
the full ruffled skirts of the tropics which 
seemed so uncharacteristic, so like the 
cast-offs of some Northern rummage 
sale. 

When not rebozo-wrapped, they wore 
white head-pads, and, beautifully sway- 
ing, balanced on them great straw trays. 
They gathered under the windows at 
every little station and offered their fried 
chicken wrapped in plantain leaves, 
tortilla and papaya cut in brilliant 
orange crescents with seeds piled thick 
like big caviare. They had also green 


ACAPULCO, MEXICO 


cocoanut milk in its 
smooth shell—the one ob- 
viously safe, hermetically 
sealed, hygienic refresh- 
ment indigenous to the 
country. We drank it 
luxuriously, heads on the 
back of our seats. Buz- 
zards stalked among them 
with all the impertinent 
familiarity of barn-yard 
fowls, and a Guatemalan 
on the train, completely 
disregardful of harmony, 
read a book with “ Dick- 
ens” printed in large white 
letters across the cover. 

And so, in the per- 
petual, excessive, humid 
heat, on to Esquintla. Es- 
quintla, the snatched at, 
the regretted! Only fifteen 
minutes for Esquintla! 
Around a white-hot cor- 
ner, and behold, a dusky 
market-place and women 

hundreds it seemed 
grouped about baskets and 
trays of brilliant fruits. 
Where the trees failed, 
squares of canvas, like 
kites mounted on tall 
poles, slanted over them; 
vision of vivid color and 
shade and the dark gleam 
of eyes turned at the ap- 
parition of a Gringo wom- 
an, frantically snap-shoot- 
ing. Beyond, a_ cracked cathedral 
waited. Esquintla the alluring! A 
thwarted dream. 

But Panama and the Canal should 
assuage these snatches and the lost hope 
of all those other ports which, because 
they were feverish or mosquitoish, must 
be foregone, lest Panama be contami- 
nated. So, for the most part, we rolled 
lazily in the offing, moaning at the heat. 
And when cargo was light and we put 
off early, we swung around in a great 
circle and tested our compass. 

To “roll lazily in the ofing”’ was a 
fine nautical thing to do, but to “batten 
our hatches”’ seemed even more sophis- 
ticated. And battened they needed to 
be those nights when the heat broke into 
lightning and storm, which tore awnings, 
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SOUTHWARD FROM 


ripped and wrecked and flooded; split 
sky from zenith to horizon, and opened 
visions of minarets and palms black 
upon the fire. Meanwhile, a Nicaraguan 
lady read her prayers vigorously, one 
foot within and one without her state- 
room door. 

Two days off Corinto, all green islands 
and palmy points, clear-cut mountains 
and pelicans. Each night at five we 
swung off from the deadly wharf to 
wallow in a mad tropical sunset. By 
day, the gourd and cocoanut sellers 
squatted on the wharf; and the volcano 
spouted, and a wistful shark snooped 
about the bathing-pens near shore or 
swam through the Nicaraguan navy 
consisting of a rusty and stranded ship 
once rented by one John Moissant to 


start a revolution with. And, still off 


Corinto, protective and lovely, lay the 
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Denver—where, regaled with sweet soda, 
we beheld two hundred cherubic sailor- 
boy s, with tongues in their cheeks, writ- 
ing laboriously home; and a dozen 
slightly less cherubic officers, in bathing- 
suits, dep: irting launchwise for some safe 
and sharkless swim. 

And the heat! Not even the cliffy 
green of San Juan del Sur, with ox-carts 
lumbering heavenwards, nor Punta Are- 
nas, W here the tortoise-shell mi in boards 
us with his inlaid combs and rings and 
pins, whose mechanism dissolves at a 
touch, nor the logs—mahogany, cedar, 
and rosewood—bobbing and sliding un- 
der straddling brown fhgures—not even 
these can curb our eagerness for Panama 
and our resentment against the heat. 

Heat! But we who lay in our steamer- 
chairs, why did we take, so late, that 
‘last night’s exploratory, salutary descent 
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down to the furnaces and the depths of 
the glory-hole—to fight back faintness 


under each canvas air-chute and emerge, 
clothes clinging, like wet bathing-suits? 
Poor suffering passengers, indeed! 


Past white ships waiting to be pilot- 
ed, past fortified island, past the Canal 
opening, its channel marked with tall, 
white monuments that give it the look 
of some watery graveyard. We docked 
at five, and plunged among the home- 
going workers. 


That is the initial wonder—the multi- 
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tudes, hurrying to their cars, their quar- 
ters. Before one even begins to wind 
among the narrow streets of Panama, 
that sense of the work, the workers, 
catches one; of so many drifting lives 
picked up, utilized by this tremendous 
energy—energy here so unnatural, su- 
perimposed. 

Panama itself is like a woman who, 
looked at too closely in the glare of day, 
might strike one as a bit tawdry, some- 
what more inclined to perfumery than 
good old Castile soap. But at night, 
leaning from a balcony against the light 
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CAPE BLANCO 


that streams through open Venetian 
windows, or half suspected in some dim 
doorway of the narrow street, or among 
the palm shadows of the plaza—then 
she comes into her own. 

It is as if Panama said: ‘What mat- 
ter if the day is too hot, or that I paint 
my cathedral a shiny gray with imita- 
tion marble stenciling, or that | trim 
with jig-saw, and harbor a garage in the 
heart of my most beautiful ruin? It will 
all come right—at night.” 

And the heat breaks into late after 
noon showers and makes the night ready. 
Then, through your half-shuttered win- 
dows, where you see the still palm 
crowns and the tips of acacia as you 
wake from the hot and sleepy noon, it is 
as if the town stirred softly. There 
comes the gentle “p’sss’’—that sibi- 
lant call of the tropics, so repellent, at 
first, as something too insinu: tingly 
animal-like, and later felt to be emi- 
nently fitting; the gentle clang of the 
little landau bells grows more frequent; 
the very newsboys beginning to shout 
their “El Diario de la Tarde”’ or “ La 
Estrella y el Heraldo”’ are not ordinary, 


COSTA RICA 


raucous-voiced urchins, but exotic be- 
ings uttering strange messages. 
After dinner, hatless, wrapless (unless, 


being a woman, the appropriateness of 


some white, slinky, shawl-thing proves 
irresistible), step into one of the little 
carriages that edge the plaza, have some 
one you love beside you (but this is not 
essential), and leave the matter of des- 
tiny to your negro driver. 

Through dark, narrow streets we go, 
where only one on foot can pass us; 
by the sea-wall from whose turrets sen- 
tries look down into the prison court, 
and where, from the opera-house, half 
circled with waiting cars, comes a rol- 
licking chorus, and actors in cavalier 
capes and curls and swords group for a 
moment's air at some vaulted door like 
courtiers; by the Presidential Palace, 
with a glimpse of palmy court and lolling 
guard, and on the balconies a hint of 
gilt and velvet; by cock-pit and dusky 
abattoir, where waiting cattle stir; 
through Caledonia, with all Jamaica 
flowing into the squalid, bright, happy 
streets; under dark, close-shuttered bal- 
conies, or where a consulate coat-of- 
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THE CATHEDRAL 


arms catches the light like an enameled 
jewel; across into the zone and up the 
hill beneath some festooned passion- 
vine, between rows of royal palms with 
smooth and silvery trunks, so subtly 
tapered; among American bungalows, 
through whose finely screened veranda 
openings evening lamps glow on books 
and tea-tables and all the dear interiors 
of home; by great hospitals and bar- 
racks and stables, with a glimpse, alwavs 
finely screened, of a white-clad nurse, 
or a masculine face bending, intent, over 
book or blue-print; by the Administra- 
tion Building, huge on a hill, flooded 
with light; and down again to where the 
band plays in the plaza and white-clad 
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}  hgures wind among the 


shadows. We get a 
glimpse, through some 
café door, of a dancer 
from Peru, writhing 
before a panel of red 
velvet in apparently 
barbaric splendor; our 
gaze is held for a mo- 
ment by a crowd of ne- 
groes rapt before some 
café accordion; we see 
bright little shop-win- 
dows full of hideous, be- 
loved statuettes, or un- 
canny florists’ windows 
where every leaf and 
flower is made of beads. 
We have a view of some 
Panamanian dance 
through the open bal- 
cony windows, the cou- 
ples eminently correct 
and high- necked, indul- 
ing in nothing more 
imaginative than waltz 
and quadrille. There is 
a sudden dash of a car- 
riage with cockaded 
footmen, the horses 
shining and very stylish 
and so, weaving from 
dark into light about 
the narrow streets, in 
the gently clanging lit- 
tle carriage, in the soft 
and lovely warmth, un- 
til all glimpses weave 
themselves together, 
and the mystery of that 
vast energy that keeps one safe and 
feverless, and builds great canals, and 
gathers in the streams of countless lives 
to its will, and that other mystery, se- 
ducing one to drift—until these two be- 
come as one intermingling beauty. 


If one must deplore the morals of that 
picturesque pirate Morgan, who de- 
stroyed old Panama in the late seven- 
teenth century, the picturesque result, at 
least, does him great credit. To inspect 
his work, you pass through miles of 
luscious green country; by bull-ring and 
rock-shrine, cross-tipped, and splashed 
with wax from pilgrim candles; along 
fences with posts capped to keep the 
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rain from rotting them; by the villa of 


some wealthy Panamanian up in the 
hills; by cane huts with leafy roofs 
plucked from the very back yard; by 
khaki soldiers and natives with ma- 
chetes. We leave our negro driver read- 
ing, with deepest sobriety, a strange 
pamphlet entitled Joke Book. 

Cathedral, court-house, nunnery, bro- 
ken tower and shattered arch and every 
ledge and loophole outlined with the 
delicate tracery of tiny palm and fern 
and vine, arranged in the manner of our 
very best window-boxes. ‘The trouble 
with these tropics is that they overdo 
it a bit. They even managed a palm- 
encircled swamp for us, seen through a 
perfect broken curve, and sent a ship at 
full sail across the sea beyond. 

From here, over that Golden Trail 
whose paving-stones still mark it 
through the jungle, the old Pana- 
manians packed their pearls and pre- 
cious stuffs from Peru, en route to Puerto 
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Bello and old Spain. And precious bur- 
dens are still being packed over difh- 
cu!t passes. 

At first, it seemed that some low and 
unfelt wind was breathing across the 
road in a stir of tiny leaves. And then 
we knew that those leaves moved too 
purposefully. They rose and fell; they 
undulated like tiny, unwieldy green 
sails; like tiny unmanageable green um- 
brellas in a gale. But each little ant- 
pirate scurried by, unyielding to his bur- 
den. They, too, had worn through their 
jungle a Golden Trail, nearly a foot 
across, and back and forth they hurried 
up the ruined walls, like a slender, quiv- 
ering vine, over brick mountain, through 
loophole canon; and still we saw the 
green leaf bits trembling along the edge 
of the arch, high overhead. 


We follow the Canal. We listen to 
statistics of water, high and low; of 
locks and levels; of towns built up and 
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APPROACHING THE PACIFIC ENTRANCE UF THE CANAL BALBOA 


then drowned out when the waters were 
let in. We see from our car the canal 
channel where it hugs the hills, and the 
white guide-towers that shine out of 
their jungle. Except for the streak of 
vivid red that marks Culebra Curt, 
everything that is not green is gray; 
the sky, the air, is a fine, gray rain; the 
Rio Chagres, spreading out of its banks 
now, and filing the hills in a great lake, 
is gray; dead gray trees, still upright, 
rot above the floc rd. Here and there the 
top of a former hill makes a green 
island, and here and there floating 
islands are forming (to be discouraged, 
it is rumored, by “a herd of hippopo- 
tami). A vast and swampy jungle, it 


seems, struck dead by some uncanny 
influence. 


The Rio Chagres—strange how, unde: 
all statistics of universal import, one’s 
own small link with it prevails—how 
one remembers the story of a little boy 
of ten, unhappy, rebellious baby, who 
ran away from his New York home, and 
wandered to this same gray-green jungle 
spot, and slept out with the natives and 
punted boats, and had the fever and was 
very much alone indeed. The Chagres 
River—for me, it resolved then to but 
the figure of a little boy pulling at one’s 
heart as only little boys and old, old 
fathers can. 


Mysteries 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


ee holds unmeasured sanctities, 
Immortal glories—sun and moon, 

The quiet stars, the western skies, 
And the deep wonder of ripe June; 


The hills, the hosts of flowers; the mood 
Of Autumn, and the rippling rain; 

Beauty no heart has understood, 
Passion that makes no moment vain. 


It is so strange—this gift of breath, 
This pageant of the earth and sea; 
Yet stranger far than Life or Death 


Is this, O Love 


your need of me. 
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Miss Donnithorne’s Arabian Night 


BY MARIE 


K £23 te SHE night was a miracle 

“dete of June loveliness: a 
2 moon like a disk of pale, 
> beaten gold; the air 
reeking sweet with the 
scent of honeysuckle 
and white locusts, the 
deep es of the sky—haunting in its 
suggestion of the sea and ships adven- 
ture. A night with a pulse in it—a night 
to trouble the canker of loneliness in 
vigil-keeping souls in whom survives the 
doubtful gift of sensibility. 

In the moonlight, the short street 
where the story began had a curious, 
picturesque quality that did not in the 
least suggest the vicinity of the Poto- 
mac. On one side, a walled garden with 
a horse-chestnut flaunting its white blos- 
soms; on the other, four staid old houses, 
intimating, in their sedate repression, 
that they might have many a tale to tell. 
Their wrought-iron balconies on the 
second floor, and long French windows 
opening on them from the drawing- 
rooms, recalled Civil War prints and 
ladies in crinolines waving handkerchiefs 
to departing soldiers. Beyond this dec- 
orous quartette was a big, swaggering 
sort of house—the kind they used to 
build when prosperity overtook them in 
a single night: all brown-stone porch, 
mansard roof, and overhanging copings. 

To the neighborhood, this house had 
long smelled of mystery. For years it 
had been plastered with signs urging 
chance pedestrians to rent, to buy, to 
lease—to take the old house on any 
terms at all—but no one seemed to no- 
tice it, except the boys who threw stones 
through the windows and smashed the 
good but pompous carvings on the front 
door. Then suddenly a company of 
workmen appeared and set about put- 
ting the place in order; they even added 
all sorts of modern vanities, conveying 
to a watching neighborhood that expense 
had not to be considered. But to all 






inquiries regarding the identity of the 
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prospective tenants the workmen were 
as much in the dark as the neighbors. 
Furniture came, good substantial stuff, 
chiefly leather, but no one seemed to 
move in; still the house presented a 
baffling air of being occupied. From 
time to time a man-servant, in quiet 
livery, would post a letter in the cor- 
ner mail-box, and cracks of light 
gleamed back of the drawn curtains as 
summer approached and the evenings 
grew oppressively warm. 

During the day the house was as silent 
as the grave, but at night there was al- 
ways that furtive air of occupancy. Mrs. 
Tuttle, who lived in one of the old houses 
with the iron balconies, declared there 
was no family living there; she had 
watched for clothes-lines in the back 
yard, and never so much as the flutter 
of a maid’s apron rewarded her vigilance. 

The Misses Donnithorne, who lived 
next door to Mrs. Tuttle, paid as little 
attention to her talk as they did to the 
house of mystery; they had a petrified 
tragedy in their family that had kept 
them fully occupied for years. All their 
days were spent in keeping green its 
memory, and watering it with their 
tears, and being utterly and splendidly 
crushed by it. The family calamity had 
happened so long ago that doubtless the 
two old sisters were vague as to details, 
but they clung to it as a drowning man 
to a floating spar. Without it life for 
them would have lost all significance, 
their perpetual mourning its pleasing 
morbidity—and yet, in its way the trag- 
edy was rather a small affair. Their only 
brother, younger than they by a decade, 
had consoled himself by marrying a 
French opera-singer, after the father of 
the girl with whom he had danced 
through one season had refused him as a 
son-in-law. “The girl in question had 
allowed herself to be married to a rising 
young Congressman, and the affair, now 
all but forgotten, had convulsed Wash- 
ington tea-tables in the early nineties. 
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That was all—but the mésalliance, as 
the two sisters regarded it, served to 
send them into retirement at an age 
when most women are still resolutely 
girlish. And when their brother’s daugh- 
ter, Viola, came to live with them, after 
the death of her parents, they dug up 
the affair all over again. ‘They'd do 
their duty by the child, of course, yet 
each put on an extra veil when they took 
her to walk. 

The little girl flourished in the magical 
way a plant will sometimes flourish from 
a crumb of earth dropped within the 
crevices of a stone wall. She was a 
creature all fire and quick, kindling sym- 
pathy, full of impulse, stormy, passion- 
ate. Her appearance was another griev- 
ance to the two elderly ladies: “she 
looked so very French” —as, indeed, she 
did, with soft blue-black hair that swept 
about the healthful pallor of her face 
like smoke, gray eyes with black lashes, 
and a mouth as scarlet as the one sung of 
by Solomon. 

At twenty Viola had never been to 
a party, never been taught to dance, 
had no young friends, and was, in fact, 
an outcast from the fairy kingdom of 
youth. She understood that there was 
something “terrible” about her history, 
something that her aunts refused to dis- 
cuss, but beyond this she knew nothing. 
On the wonderful June night in question 
Viola had had a solitary dinner, the old 
aunts having gone to their summer place 
in Fauquier County, leaving their niece 
to follow with the two remaining ser- 
vants when the sacred family nite of 
‘‘putting up” the strawberries should be 
finished. She was tired from the stirring 
and boiling of the fruit, and somewhat 
anxious about the result, this being the 
first time her aunts had wholly in- 
trusted her with this important bit of 
domestic ritual. The balcony looked in- 
viting, and she had gone there after din- 
ner for a breath of air. 

But the loveliness of the night exer- 
cised on Viola anything but a tranquil- 
izing influence; the day with its scores 
of tasks about the old house was one 
thing, the night with its almost aching 
beauty and its invitation to reverie was 
another. The street was absolutely 
quiet—already half Washington had fled 
the heat; the house with the walled gar- 


den opposite was closed; Mrs. Tuttle’s 
was the only one of the row except their 
own that was open. The life awaiting 
her in the country would be a replica of 
the life in town—the same faces of fam- 
ily and servants, the same kinds of 
meals, the same isolation; and in Octo- 
ber they’d close the country place and 
return to the same desiccating monot- 
my, in town. 

he witching loveliness of the June 
night stung like a thousand arrows, the 
perfume of the honeysuckle climbing 
over the balcony almost hurt. It all 
seemed spectacularly mocking — the 
white-flowered horse-chestnut opposite, 
the honey-colored moon, the night blue 
of the sky, and this old barracks of a 
house in which her very soul seemed to 
be shriveling. 

“’Sh-sh-sh —!” The adjoining bal- 
cony began to creak under the tread of 
their neighbor, Mrs. Tuttle, as she set- 
tled herself in a rocking-chair like a 
cataclysm of nature. “’Sh-sh-sh! Did 
you notice that taxicab stop at the cor- 
ner! 

Viola admitted that she had not no- 
ticed. 

‘Well,’ communicated the neighborly 
lookout, “it did. And a young man 
got out of it and stuck as close to the 
shadow of these houses as he could, 
then dashed up those steps.” She nodded 
dramatically toward the house of mys- 
tery. 

“Then perhaps some one is going to 
move in at last,’ Viola commented. 

“People don’t move in like sneak- 
thieves, my dear—at least the kind 
of people that make desirable neigh- 
bors.” 

But the implied offer of a private-de- 
tective partnership was not taken up by 
the girl; if anything could be worse 
than such an evening alone, it would be 
the desecration of spending it in the gos- 
siping society of Mrs. Tuttle. She re- 
sponded valiantly to her neighbor’s cate- 
chism regarding the preserves, then went 
in. 

In the candle-lighted drawing-room 
beyond the Donnithorne balcony, the 
twilight of a past generation seemed per- 
petually to prevail. In just such a draw- 
ing-room Horace Walpole might have 
culled gossip for a letter to the Misses 
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Berry. To step across its threshold was 
to step into the eighteenth century. 
Everything was homogeneous; nothing 
looked as if it had been “picked up.” 
But the delicate spindle-legged mahog- 
any, set in its background of time- 
mellowed green, evoked no admiration 
from Viola; to her it had a sort of Val- 
halla quality in which the memories of a 
past generation seemed to have been 
embalmed. It was all like the clutch 
of a dead hand at her youth—the draw- 
ing-room, the old house, the mummified 
old ladies peering out of their spectral 
past. 

For solace, friend, and confidant in 
this limbo world Viola had her piano, 
and she played admirably. Her aunts 
had had her well taught—they called it 
an accomplishment, but to the girl it 
meant talking to God. So that on this 
particular June night when the moon, 
like a disk of pale beaten gold, mocked 
her loneliness, and the white blooms of 
the locusts and honeysuckle seemed to 
whip like thongs, she ran to her piano 
with the outrage of it. 

Schumann’s *‘Fantasiestiicke”’ tempted 
her. He knew all the joy and woe of the 
human heart and, in the great year of 
his singing, had written of life in every 
mood. Her fingers flew to the witchery 
of. “Grillen.”” What exhilaration, what 
yearning, what understanding! She 
played it over and over, till the first fine 
edge of her revolt had expended itself. 
And then she unconsciously slipped 
into “Warum?” Why, why, she asked 
her friend, should her life be so cruelly 
different from other lives? Why should 
her heart cry out to youth, and only 
querulous, complaining age answer? 
Her plaintive questioning sang itself 
into the perfumed sweetness of the June 
night—and, as always, there came no 
answer. 

And then, like a flash, the tropic 
beauty of the night was invaded by a 
rush of harsh sounds—the sharp fluting 
of a policeman’s whistle, the answering 
call of another at a distance, the crash- 
ing thump of a night-stick on the pave- 
ment, the noisy clatter of a patrol, the 
alarm of distress answered by the mu- 
nicipal “‘ Here!” 

Viola did not move from her piano. A 
man-hunt in the interests of law and 
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order was doubtless necessary, but the 
sound of it was horrible and she had no 
morbid curiosity. The long French win- 
dows from the balcony to the drawing- 
room were open to the floor, and the 
night breeze drove the curtains half-way 
across the room. The candles over the 
piano flared in their sconces. She 
glanced at her wrist-watch. A quarter to 
eleven. ‘Time to fasten the windows and 
go to bed. Another gust lifted the cur- 
tains, as with a faint chilling of the blood 
she became conscious of something draw- 
ing her attention to the balcony. It 
drew her gaze surely, relentlessly as a 
magnet draws; she felt her eyes await- 
ing the next inward sweep of the curtain, 
then met the glitter of a pair of eyes 
outside the window. 

In an instant the breeze had sucked 
back the curtains and blotted them out. 
She stifled her first impulse, which was 
to cry out, and waited. The man 
crouching on the balcony was breathing 
hard, as if he had been running; the flare 
of the candles caught a white expanse of 
shirt; the fugitive was in evening dress. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he jerked out 
as well as his ragged breathing would 
permit. “It’s brutal to descend on you 
ne this —they just missed me by a 
hai 

The hubbub in the street took on a 
hoarser tone as the pursuers realized 
their game had slipped through their fin- 
gers. There were cries that he had 
escaped into one of the adjoining houses, 
cries that he had got out the back way, 
more whistling and stick-pounding. 

“Won’t you trust me?” the man 

leaded. “Things look dead against me, 
know. Let me come in?” 

Perhaps it was due to one of those un- 
charted currents in the mind that sweep 
human impulses impartially on toward 
mobs or crusades, man-hunts or martyr- 
dom; Viola never knew what it was that 
turned her fear of the crouching man on 
the balcony into blind adherence. She 
never stopped to ask herself what he had 
done, or whether he was guilty or inno- 
cent. A crowd was in full cry after him, 
hunting him as they would hunt a beast 
in a jungle. In a flash her compassion 


was enlisted—she was for the man 
against the mob. 
She nodded her head in assent. “Keep 
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away from the window or they’ll notice 
your shadow.” He stepped into the 
green twilight of the candle-shaded 
drawing-room. After the mad scramble 
and breakneck escape of the last few 
minutes the room seemed to hold the 
peace of a secluded forest. 

“Thank you!” His breath was still 
labored, his face bloodless; he was big 
and limber with the easy suppleness of 
youth. Life in the open had marked him 
plainly as with a branding-iron; his 
clean-cut face was darkly tanned, save 
for a white scallop across the forehead 
where the vizor of a cap had evidently 
protected it. His was the open type of 
face reckoned the world over as a syno- 
nym of integrity. Viola stood looking 
up at him—he towered a foot higher 
than she; her face showed gentle and 
soft in the candle-light, with something 
in it of especial compassion. 

He threw back his head and shook it, 
the gesture of a man who has fought for 
life among tumbling breakers. Slowly 
the color filtered back to his face, his 
breathing became more regular. “If 
you had done me some trifling courtesy, 
I should have said ‘Thank you.’ You 
save something more precious than my 
life—and yet there isn’t anything else to 
say. With all my heart, then, thank 
you!” 

His smile, boyish, winning, was a 
strong credential—the tumult of the 
street notwithstanding. They stood 
looking at each other in the dim, quaint 
old room full of the mystic charm of 
yesterday, and something of the wonder 
of two shipwrecked survivors meeting in 
the sunrise after the storm was theirs. 
It was not merely that she was beautiful 
and feminine; it was the allurement of 
the timid gesture of protection with 
which she took his hand and drew him 
from the window. And as for the girl, 
the big man in his peril was as unac- 
countable as she to him. It was one of 
those moments that are a law unto them- 
selves—it had the headlong rapture of 
youth finding youth; it had the intensity 
of fear. He drew a step nearer—the 
front-door bell clanged through the house 
with the rude summons of a tocsin. 

“They're at the door!” And now it 
was the girl’s face that blanched, and to 
the man came that hair-trigger steadi- 
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ness of nerve that only a great moment 
can inspire. 

“Is there a pistol here? Armed, the 
chances are about even.” 

“There’s an unloaded musket from 
the war of 1812 in Aunt Annabel’s desk.” 
And in spite of the pounding on the 
door they smiled faintly. ‘No, I don’t 
believe even policemen could be bluffed 
by an unloaded musket of 1812.” 

The door-bell rang again; a night- 
stick beat-a tattoo on the panels. ‘‘Go 
down this hall as far as you can and 
you'll find a little back staircase. Be 
careful; it’s perfectly dark. The key will 
be in the back door, and there’s a bolt, 
too, at the top. If the noise wakens 
our old man-servant, say: ‘Young miss 
says it’s all right.’ The back yard opens 
into the alley—I’ll speak to them from 
the balcony.” Her answer to his mo- 
mentary hesitation was a brisk shove 
down the hall. “Go; there’s not a sec- 
ond to waste!” 

And now she was calm with the tense 
composure that the last turn of the screw 
of fear can give. She stepped to the 
balcony, a challenging figure of indigna- 
tion: “Officer, do you know that you 
are ruining our door?” 

“Thin why don’t you open ut and 
let me git the man thot’s hiding in 
there?” 

“‘There’s no one here—I’ve been play- 
ing the piano for over an hour.” 

“A man saw him drop from the third- 
story of eight twelve; he caught the 
coping, landed on that far balcony, and 
crept up behind thim vines. Tis me 
juty to break in the door if you won't 
opun ut.” 

“Very well, I'll come down.” 

Breathlessly she sped along the hall 
and felt her way down the crooked stairs 
at the back of the house. He’d be gone 
by this time, and she’d turn the key in 
the back door, fasten the bolt, then let 
them search to their hearts’ content— 
the longer the better. But at the foot of 
the stairs the fugitive stood. 

“There were a few more bluecoats 
waiting in the alley than on the street,” 
he said. 

“T’ve got to open the door; they’ve 
threatened to break it in.” 

“Yes—they’ll become suspicious if 
you wait.” 
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Her feet carried her mechanically 
along the dark kitchen passage, then 
into the front hall, where a dim gas-jet 
burned. A pulse beat in her throat; she 
could neither think nor plan; she knew 
only that she had to open the door and 
that the big man had no means of escape. 

She slipped the bolt; two policemen 
dashed past her with enough noise for 
twenty captures, overturning furniture 
in their rush for the stairs. A third they 
left outside the front door to apprehend 
the fugitive should he attempt to escape 
that way. In three minutes they had 
reduced the second floor to chaos, 
switched lights on and off, torn out the 
contents of closets, and, finding nothing, 
had rushed to the third floor. Viola, 
who had stuck to her post in the front 
hall, waited dumbly for them to make 
their discovery on the back stairs. 

And then happened one of those mi- 
raculous things that compel a belief in 
fate or luck or guardian angels. Mrs. 
Tuttle, having found Viola unsympa- 
thetic toward the neighborhood mys- 
tery, retired shortly after the girl had 
left the balcony. A heavy and vociferous 
sleeper at all times, Mrs. Tuttle had 
slept, and vouched for it in the stirring 
notes of a bass viol during the first din 
of the police invasion. But finally the 
noise of the overturned furniture in the 
Donnithorne household began to pene- 
trate her slumber, and in her half-waking 
state it implied the invasion of her own 
premises by burglars. Thump, thump, 
thump went the Donnithorne mahog- 
any, and Mrs. Tuttle, at the sound, lifted 
up her voice and gave the troublous 
night the full strength of her lungs. 
“Help! Police! Burglars!”’ she shrieked, 
and the sentinel policeman at the Don- 
nithorne door began to climb, hand over 
hand, up the Tuttle balcony. And pres- 
ently the Tuttle door was opened from 
within, the two policemen from the Don- 
nithorne house transferred their activi- 
ties next door, the crowd poured up the 
Tuttle steps, gaping like young birds in 
a nest—and Viola and the big sunburned 
man walked over the forsaken Donni- 
thorne threshold without drawing a 
glance. They did not dare run. The 


house was but a few steps from the cor- , 


ner, which they turned, and made for 
the hospitable darkness of the small 
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public park. Then they ran along the 
serpentine asphalt walk as only youth 
and bounding pulses can run. The park 
was practically deserted, but, even if it 
had not been, the spectacle of a muslin- 
gowned girl and a man in evening clothes 
running might well have passed for 
youthful high spirits—a moon-tempted 
bit of madness inspired by the sorceries 
of spring. They flashed past a great pur- 
ple-and-white carpet of blooming hya- 
cinths, and the scent seemed to follow 
them in their headlong flight. At the 
middle gate they stopped. 

“We'd better saunter across Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue; it’s not exactly the sort 
of night to inspire violent exercise—it 
might have a suspicious look.” 

“A thing to be avoided, considering 
our guilt—” she began, lightly; then 
broke off suddenly, embarrassed. Was 
he guilty? She had given her stanchest 
adherence, shared his peril without 
knowing. He caught the ricochet of her 
thought, and answered: 

“No, I swear to you I’m not guilty of 
anything worse than that of protecting 
some one very dear to me, some one 
wrongfully accused. I'll have to ask 
you to take me on faith—black as things 
look, I can’t explain.” 

“You’ve no time for explanations 
now, at any rate—that’s a patrol coming 
down Seventeenth Street.” 

He caught her hand and again they 
flew, this time down the quiet street that 
bounds the White House on the west. 
“The gods are with us—see!” he said, 
and fairly flung her into a big closed 
automobile that stood empty in front of 
the White House office-buildings, still 
brilliantly lighted from within. He 
started the machine, expecting momen- 
tarily to be apprehended, but no one 
appeared to question his right, and he 
turned its dark-blue and highly decorous 
nose in the direction of the Speedway. 
But this high-handed commandeering of 
the car affected Viola as the unbelievable 
events of the night—the surprise, the 
escape together, the flight—had not 
done. For the street-lamp opposite the 
executive offices had made perfectly 
plain to her the device on the panel of 
the car: an eagle with the national 
colors—a good thing to leave unmolested 
at all times. She gave one backward 
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glance; her suspicions were confirmed; 
it was the patrol. > 

“Do you know whose car this is 
you've taken?” Her teeth shut as if 
they might chatter any minute; this 
was brazen buccaneering above her ken. 

“I do,” he answered, as he forced the 
engine to the highest speed. 

“Are you in the habit of helping your- 
self to state cars?” 

““When I borrow them for state—well, 
party business. Rather a nice car, isn’t 
it? Smooth, but I’ve seen better for 
speed.” 

Then a most disconcerting thought 
occurred to Mis Donnithorne; it did 
not seem possible, but— ‘You're not a 
detective, are you?” 

“On my honor as a fugitive I’m not a 
detective. But there have been some 
awfully jolly detectives—think of Sher- 
lock Holmes.” 

“I’m thinking,” she said; “but, all 
things considered—”’ 

“Don’t give it another thought. I’m 
not.” 

Despite the hour, there were enough 
motors on the Speedway among which to 
lose themselves. The big blue car swung, 
darted, cut for place, and then was 
promptly swallowed in the stream of 
vehicles that seem perpetually to circle 
the river drive. The breeze cooled their 
flushed cheeks deliciously, the weeping 
willows swayed to the water’s edge. 
Viola loved them; to her they seemed, 
in their delicate sighing and shuddering, 
like pale wraiths of the forest racked by 
phantom woe. A train thundered across 
a bridge high above them—argus-eyed, 
black, screaming; the motor darted be- 
neath the structure, and the deafening 
pounding of the train above seemed to 
mark the climax of their escape, a sort 
of Strauss-like crescendo bidding them 
godspeed. And now the car was flying 
along what seemed to be an open coun- 
try road. Viola kept saying over and 
over to herself: “‘This is not real. Pres- 
ently I’ll wake up in the green drawing- 
room, and the old French clock will 
be chiming away another hour of my 
life. That’s all that ever happens at 
home—the clock kills a little of us each 
day.” 

“Has all this really happened?” she 
asked her companion as he slackened 
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speed a little. “1 am beginning to think 
I've gone quite mad.” 

“Isn't it splendid? Shall you ever 
want to become sane again? We'll both 
be gloriously mad together.” 

“You haven’t told me who you are?” 

“With you I’m absolutely happy. 
Isn’t that enough? You and I speeding 
through the June night like an arrow, 
the perfume of a thousand flowers, a 
honey-colored moon loitering in the blue 
—will you have these things, or—ex- 
planations?” 

Her heart rose chokingly. Every atom 
of Donnithorne demanded to have things 
explained—but the De Beaulieu half of 
her answered, “You have what your 
heart craved; be thankful for it.” 

“But—” said all the dead-and-gone 
Donnithornes, clamoring for their pound 
of credentials. 

“*But’ is the assassin of romance,” 
whispered all the dead-and-gone De 
Beaulieus. “Your aunts’ delicately ex- 
otic drawing-room, the mockery of the 
June night from your solitary baleony— 
they’re all waiting for you!” She shud- 
dered at the recollection of them. 

“T am going to choose the June night 
—and without explanations,” she lilted 
out of the darkness. 

He pulled up the car with a jerk. 
“You mean you'll take things as they 
are—my coming like a thief through the 
window, the police, the chase, this car— 
everything?” 

She remembered him as he came to 
her first, the unwavering look, eye to 
eye, and the clean-cut, tanned face open 
as daylight. There is an intelligence of 
the heart as well as of the head; it 
reasons, deduces, and passes judgment 
unconsciously, involuntarily; it is the 
court of final appeal upon which all the 
great questions of life are decided. 
“What are appearances to—this?” she 
answered. 

“You'll never ask—always take the 
happenings of this night on faith, be- 
cause I’ve given my word never to speak 
of them to any one not already in the 
secret. A cowardly attempt was made 
to blacken the reputation of an official— 
my father. For his party’s sake, it must 
not be discussed. I’ve given my word.” 
*“T’ll never ask.” 

“To think that you and I have 
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been wandering about this grim old 
world for years, without finding each 
other!” The car with the eagle on the 
panel slowed down; he leaned over and 
drew her face to his. 

She came out of the wild rapture of 
the moment with a start. “Are they 
following?” she asked. 

“Who could follow us here? It’s 
paradise, and there are no return tick- 
ets.” 

The car swung back along the river- 
bank, the beckoning weeping willows 
sighed and shivered, and the moon’s 
reflection threw a ragged ribbon of 
gold across the dimpling stream. “I’ve 
just been thinking,” she said, “that 
perhaps the police have made up their 
minds you are not hiding under any 
of my aunts’ four-posters.”’ 

“So soon? You flatter their intelli- 
gence.” 

“It must be very late, or awfully 
early—” 

“There isn’t any time on a night like 
this—there’s only us and the moon.” 

“While the moon holds out, you'd bet- 
ter take me to my cousin on Sixteenth 
Street; she'll harbor me for the night 
and know what to do about our wrecked 
home; she’s a tremendously capable per- 
son.” She gave him the number of the 
house, and neither of them spoke till the 
big car stopped at the door. He took 
her hand. 

“Shall I tell you who I am to-night?” 

“No; to-morrow will be time enough 
for cards and names and things like that. 
But to-night— Would you change any- 
thing about to-night? Besides, I know 
you're in the navy; that’s passport 
enough.” 

“In Heaven’s name, how did you 
know that?” 

“By the white scallop across your 
forehead, by the tan on your face, by—” 
She broke from him and dashed up the 
steps. Her ring was quickly answered, 
considering the lateness of the hour, and 
the door closed on her. 


Fifteen minutes later, the young man 
had returned the dark-blue car to its 
official bailiwick and been enthusias- 
tically heralded for his daring adven- 
tures. Then he hurried home. His 
mother came to meet him with traces of 


tears on her face, a thing he never re- 
membered seeing there before. She was 
a finer edition of her son, but more the 
Spartan type—a woman who accepts 
life on the terms of a model prisoner in a 
penal institution. ‘My boy,” she said, 
“‘to think what you’ve been through—”’ 

“Now, mater dear, don’t be too sym- 
pathetic about what I’ve been through. 
Has father come in?” 

“Some time ago—and he’s bent on 
giving this thing publicity. He wants to 
call in the newspaper men, demand an 
investigation of the club, and sue for 
libel the paper back of the whole busi- 

’9 
ness. 

“He’s dead right, in principle—but 
the thing can’t be done. If he drags the 
thing through the courts and the papers, 
perhaps a fifth who will read the accusa- 
tion will not read the retraction and the 
apology. Of the number that read both, 
there are always hordes of the dismally 
suspicious who pride themselves on the 
no-smoke-without-fire theory. If he 
gives it out, the administration will suf- 
fer—the party will never be able to 
shoulder it. Imagine the head-lines: 
‘Member of Cabinet Caught in Gam- 
bling Raid!” 

“But it was not a gambling raid. “The 
Antlers’ is a veritable; shrine of old-fogy 
respectability—never a bet, never a card 
played for money. Naturally they had 
to be secretive about it, since it was the 
only place in Washington where a gov- 
ernment official could go and avoid re- 
porters, newspaper tipsters, and office- 
seekers; but in that fact the paper that’s 
hounded your father ever since he has 
been in ofhice pretended to see a gambling 
hell.” 

“Oh no; they knew jolly well there 
was no gambling, mater, but they 
banked on the very issue father proposes 
to raise—a suit. Even if they have to 
pay heavy damages, they know no pub- 
lic man can stand that sort of thing, no 
matter how clean his hands are. I was 
dining at the Stoddard to-night when I 
got the tip—Toner, who’s on that paper, 
couldn’t stomach the job, at the last 
minute. He quit—and the cat was out 
of the bag. It seems that six months 


ago one of their local men swore to 
information before the district attorney 
that ‘The Antlers’ was a private gam- 
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bling-house where they played for huge 
stakes—members all high officials, gov- 
ernment money lost at the tables, and 
God knows what else. The chief of 
police smiled over the story. He hap- 
pened to know all about ‘The Antlers’— 
knew it was nothing but a quiet little 
rendezvous for men like the dad, who 
must have their little game in peace; 
the chief had been there himself. But 
he filed away the papers as a sort of 
amusing Munchausen document. When 
he left for Chicago last night, that rep- 
tilian paper decided to get busy.” 

“Ah, that was it! The chief of police 
was out of town; the members couldn't 
understand, as he knew all about the 
place.” 

“It seems there was a very ambitious 
young lieutenant left in charge, and he 
was bent on making a record. The hos- 
tile paper sent a man to headquarters to 
prefer charges; the zealous lieutenant 
bit—he found the documents, filed away 
by the chief six months before, and de- 
cided to make the raid, which was solely 
for the purpose of rounding up the dad. 
Well, I beat them to it by about ten 
minutes. Doubtless he’s told you the 
rest, except perhaps that he grew abso- 
lutely stubborn, declined to budge, and 
was literally carried down-stairs and put 
into a motor by a club steward and my- 
self. When the motor started I felt 
we'd outwitted our enemy, the paper— 
then the dad remembered he'd left a 
light overcoat with some private papers 
at the club. I ran back for them, but 
the raid had begun—regular Donni- 
brook fair in progress—crack every head 
was the rule. We were all in it—club 
members, police, club servants. Missing 
father, they concentrated on me—bound 
to get one of the family. The first thing 
I knew I was making a break for an open 
window, below which was a foot-wide 
stone cornice, and a balcony a story 
below that—” 

“My boy—my boy—” 

“What I found, mater dear, was 
worth dropping farther for.” 

“And what did you find, son?” 

“Heaven.” 

“Stephen, did you hit your head when 
you dropped through that window?” 

His boyish laughter rang out. “No, 
mater dear; when I got to Paradise I 
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had all my faculties—and needed ’em, 
too. There were four houses exactly 
alike next the club—English basement, 
with balconies on the second floor. 
When I dropped on the first balcony, th« 
most heavenly music was pouring out of 
the windows of the end house. Th 
music settled it; I decided to try my 
luck with that house. I crept across th: 
intervening verandas and hid back of 
the vines that scrambled ai! over the end 
house. A breeze swept the curtain in, 
and there sat my fate! She saw me 
and was scared, all right, at first; but 
she did not scream—and then she was 
sorry for me, too. The most ungodly 
din was raging in the street. I might 
have been guilty of anything, judging 
from the row. She looked at me a long 
time, sizing me up—we were in th 
strangest, quaintest old room, sort of 
place you might dream about—then she 
slipped her hand in mine and took me on 
faith. 

“We had the maddest ride, in Big 
White Chief’s car; but there we were, 
dashing breakneck into love, regula: 
Montague-Capulet, first-sight sort of 
thing that I had scoffed at all my life 
And she’d turn and ask me if it was all 
true, or if she’d wake up and find herself 
in her aunts’ house where the cloc} 
killed a little bit of her each day. Thei: 
name is Donnithorne, or something like 
that. But what do I care about her 
name!” 

“Donnithorne! 


The old house with 
the vines near Lafayette Square? Yes, 
I know—’” she broke off abruptly. “The 
girl’s name is Viola.” 
“Why, that’s your name, mate—” 
“The long arm of coincidence,” she 


sighed. He watched the lines of her face 
soften, but he could not know that be- 
fore her tired eyes there had floated, for 
a moment, the magic of another June 
night, and out of the dim past there had 
rung the sound of Robert Donni- 
thorne’s voice, begging her to leave her 
father’s house and go with him. And 
the fear—the stifling dread of authority 
—that had chained her to all the gray 
years! She had married the “rising 
man” her father had had in mind, and 
young Robert had married his opera- 
singer, and the years had sped on; but 
the magic of the June night had never 
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returned. But this daughter of the 
opera-singer had had the inner vision— 
the faith that sees below the surface— 
this girl had trusted her son while the 
mob howled. They sat without speak- 
ing; the young man thought his mother 
more quiet and repressed than usual, 
when suddenly she reached out her hand 
and drew him to her and began to 


speak with the breathless eagerness of 
youth, her face for the moment trans- 
hgured: 

“You must not miss It, son; it comes 
only once, the real call of heart to heart, 
and nothing else in life matters. You 
and the girl have found each other; love 
and life and the magic of eternal youth 
are yours.” 








1 Go Walking in the Woods 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
a I go walking in the woods, 


I take one thought with me, 

And, unaware, 
I find it there 

Beside me in the sea; 
Yea! could | fly, 
I doubt not I 

Would find it in the alr; 
Companion of all solitudes— 

It is the thought of her. 


And, when I fall asleep at night, 
But for one thing I pray: 
The power that stole 
Away her soul 
To bring it back some day; 
And all my dreams, 
Till morning gleams, 
That through the day console, 
Smell sweet of her, with her are bright 
As with an aureole. 





And, sometimes in the afternoon, 
When all is strange and still, 
When sunshine sleeps 
In the sea’s deeps, 
And loiters on the hill, 
I seem to hear 
A footstep near, 
A sound of one who creeps 
Softly to listen—then, too soon, 
The sound of one who weeps. 
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while the European powers were 

driving their peoples to recip- 
rocal slaughter on land and sea, the 
President of this unembattled Republic 
was addressing a meeting to promote the 
interests of Berea College. For such of 
our readers as may not know what or 
where Berea College is, we will explain 
that it is an educational institution 
in the mountain region of Kentucky, 
founded for the instruction of the white 
youth of the hills at a time when the 
ignorance of the colored youth of the 
South seemed to call for collegiate train- 
ing. It appeared to the founders of 
Berea that their mountaineers had an 
equal claim with these colored youth to 
the sympathy of enlightened persons 
throughout the country, and Berea has 
sturdily persisted in justifying their be- 
lief through well-nigh a generation, by 
the excellent instruction which the stu- 
dents have shown themselves eager to 
avail of. “There are colleges and col- 
leges,” the President said. “Most of the 
pupils of most of our universities resist 
being taught. Here is a college filled 
with people hungry to learn. If I had 
anything worth their hearing I should 
love to address a body of people hungry 
to learn,” he said; and he said also: 
“What America has vindicated above 
all things else is that native ability has 
nothing to do with social origin;.. . 
and when one thinks of that old stock in 
storage there in the mountains, for over 
a hundred years untapped, some of the 
original stuff of the nation”—one must 
burn with zeal for the work which Berea 
is doing. The President declared that 
he himself could not think of it without 
catching fire, and he did not find it irrele- 
vant in another part of his discourse to 
observe: “It is very amusing sometimes 
to see the airs that high society gives 
itself. The world could dispense with 
high society and never miss it. High 
society is for those who have stopped 


é | ‘HE other day, or week, or month, 








working and no longer have anything 
important to do.” 

n this observation he apparent], 
wished to imply that if the Bereans wer 
as hungry to learn as they seemed, the, 
might be saved from the sad satiety of 
those graduates of other colleges who 
had no desire in them for anything but 
the vain distinctions of high society. 
But here we venture to have our doubts, 
ag in the case of the exceptional few. 
We have not the statistics at hand, but 
we fear that if they could be collated 
we should discover in most of the 
Berean instances the same ambition ulti- 
mately to shine in the halls of pride that 
animates the average graduate, say, of 
Harvard, or Yale, or Princeton, or even 
Columbia. At first, no doubt, the young 
mountaineers who issue from Berea have 
the nobler longing to qualify themselves 
by usefulness to their kind in whatever 
sort, for the social superiority which all 
men—or at least young men, and cer- 
tainly all women of every age—look for- 
ward to as the reward of their endeavor 
for learning. But very soon this glowing 
illusion falls from them. They learn to 
know later, if not sooner, what the youth 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
have imbibed with their Alma Mater’s 
milk; and they perceive that social 
superiority requires no sort of achieve- 
ment from them for the full usufruct of 
its honors and privileges. It does not 
exact any kind of doing—good, bad, or 
indifferent; it demands only being, or 
rather not-being, if the President is 
right in saying that “high society” is 
for those who have stopped working 
and have no longer anything important 
to do. 

We ourselves think he is so mgnt in 
this that we are glad to have had him 
say it. At the same time we should 
like to distinguish, at least, so far as to 
note that this thing of mere being, or 
not-being, is by no means a light or easy 
thing. We are all born with the pas- 
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sion of doing something, but to do 
something is almost inevitably to_be- 
come or to be something, and there 
you have an end of the high-society 
ideal of not-being at a blow. To 
do and to be are primal instincts, and 
it might be urged in behalf of high soci- 
ety that the suppression of instinct is in 
a way the triumph of reason. It might 
be contended that with the advance of 
civilization not-doing and _ not-being 
have widened their spheres so as now to 
include classes that never dreamed of that 
inclusion in the past. From kings and 
nobles the high-society ideal has spread 
in some degree to nearly every one who 
has not got to work with his hands for 
a living, and in our own happy Republic 
perhaps few readers of the society page 
of the Sunday editions are wholly with- 
out the desire to realize it, to live it. 
But, as we say, it is difficult. Its 
prime necessity is the cultivation of the 
class feeling, which has been enjoined 
upon labor by its leaders, as we think 
superfluously. For labor, class feeling 
is very easy. It is easy for the hand- 
worker of any sort—the carpenter, the 
bricklayer, the plumber, even—to con- 
ceive of himself as inferior to the profess- 
or, the doctor, the lawyer; and, this 
done, you have the corollary of the social 
superior. But you have not yet estab- 
lished this social superior in the con- 
sciousness of his superiority. The skilled 
mechanic may have no difficulty in feel- 
ing himself lower than the person of a 
learned vocation, but there may very 
well be—and we really think there are— 
professors, doctors, and lawyers of such 
humble make that, try as hard as they 
may, they cannot feel in their bones that 
they are any better than so many car- 
penters, bricklayers, and plumbers. We 
do not say they are right, and we do 
not say they are wrong in this; we 
merely say that they differ fundamen- 
tally from the members of high society 
who have studied not-doing and not- 
being, and by that means have acquired 
the power be A we themselves those airs 
which the President finds amusing. 
_ In a way such airs are in fact amus- 
ing, and in a way they are not amusing, 
but exasperating, as the highest-hearted 
Berean may find if he gets on far enough 
in the world. In the first place, it will be 


difficult, even to madness, for him to im- 
agine that kind of society which he will 
find, all the same, one of the stubbornest 
of the human facts. “How,” he will ask 
his brave soul, experienced only in lofty 
endeavors, “how is it possible for a 
person, because he has found himself in 
certain social circumstances, to look 
down upon one less fortunately placed— 
for that reason and no other?” He will 
then endeavor to look down upon that 
person in turn, and he will find that it 
will not work. That person has some- 
how the whip hand, and inwardly the 
brave Berean cowers before him, however 
bold a front he outwardly makes. The 
brave Berean is not able to look down 
upon the social superior who is his essen- 
tial inferior, and if he is of a mind to 
waste himself in the inquiry he may 
fruitlessly explore the mystery to the end 
of his little chapter of the general life. 

It is a mystery, and almost the great- 
est in the world, which has been em- 
ployed ever since the dawn of civilization 
in contriving it. The primitive world 
knew it not; the savage was without 
any sense of it, as the child is yet. The 
boy, somewhat longer than the girl, 
plays with the children round the cor- 
ner in an unquestioning equality till 
some day his mother comes and whisks 
him home, as she has already whisked 
his sister, and forbids him to play with 
those children any more. To his ago- 
nized “Why?” she answers with a stern 
“Because,” or at the most with the 
unsatisfying explanation that they are 
low-down. Then the serpent which en- 
venoms the life of the world is born in 
the boy’s breast and poisons him into a 
swell with the will to regard some one 
else as beneath him; or into a snob with 
the desire to truckle to some one above 
him. Why beneath or above, he can 
say no more in one case than in the 
other. He is not aware that the swell 
and the snob are equally requisite to 
the constitution of what the President 
calls high society. When he becomes 
part of it, either as swell or as snob—if 
he ever does—it will not matter the 
least to him what the President calls it, 
or that he finds the airs it gives itself 
amusing. 

Our brave Berean will discover this 
fact without dismay, possibly, when he 
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comes up to the capital to serve his coun- 
try in the Cabinet or in some obscure 
clerkship of a department where the sa- 
cred principle of segregation saves him 
from contact with the colored clerks. 
But however he carries it off, his wife 
and daughters will wither before it, 
and shrink to their smallest compass; 
for it is through lovely woman and her 
capacity for stooping to that kind of folly 
that high society has chiefly its power 
of giving itself those amusing airs. 

The Berean and his family may have 
really thought, even while studying 
the woman’s page in the Sunday edi- 
tion, that “‘the world could dispense 
with high society and never miss it.” 
But high society does not care; it will 
not even know that it is being done 
without; it does not know that it had 
stopped working, that it has nothing 
worth while left to do. It can answer, if 
it cares to give the matter so much 
attention, that it has always been that 
way, which is in fact the only reason for 
its being at all. In other countries, say 
those countries where God gave the peo- 
ple kings “for the hardness of their 
hearts,” there is chartered authority for 
high society whose disoccupation is logi- 
cally in the keeping of the prince 
and the nobles the prince has created. 
But with us, in a commonwealth founded 
on the ideal that all men are created 
equal, high society exists simply Be- 
cause. That is enough, for it is apparent 
that if we could get on without it we 
would, and as we do not get on without 
it, we cannot; and even without this 
reason Because would suffice. 

From time to time mankind has pro- 
posed to get on without it, and most 
nations began without it. Or they go 
on with it until high society becomes 
intolerably oppressive and demands ser- 
vice as well as homage which the inferi- 
ors can scarcely render with their life’s 
blood. Then these rise up, and in wars 
little or large rebel against authority and 
try to be the men they have seemed. 
The most signal instance of the kind is 
the notorious French Revolution, in 
which the inferiors triumphed over the 
superiors almost to the extreme of de- 
troying them altogether, and brought 
themselves into general discredit by 
these excesses. They did not greatly 
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mind that, and would have kept on cut- 
ting off the heads of their superiors, j{ 
the guillotine had not begun, in its insen- 
sate gluttony, to thirst for the blood of 
such inferiors as it suspected of pitying 
its victims. Worse yet, these dominan: 
inferiors began to grow superiors among 
themselves. They grew a Directorate, 
they grew a Consulate, they grew an 
Empire, and then the game, or call i: 
jig, was up. High society was back in 
force; the titled ghosts were there, as i{ 
the decapitated dead had come up smil- 
ing in spite of all the beheading. 

[his is not the only proof, though 
perhaps the most dramatic proof, of th: 
inextinguishable vitality of high society. 
which consists in the very fatuity and 
inanity, the very tendency to give itse|f 
amusing airs, which the President notes. 
It remains the most stubborn of | 
the facts of civilization, and wil! 
probably remain such in spite of al! 
that all the bravest of the Bereans can 
do against it. High society has been 
the prey of satire from the beginning o! 
satire; it may be said to have created 
satire, which would have had nothing to 
feed on if high society had not supplied 
it. On this meat Juvenal grew so great 
among the ancient Romans, and prob- 
ably there were lively Assyrians who 
derided high society in cuneiform in- 
dented on tiles, and Egyptians who 
made their mock of it in scathing hiero- 
glyphics. As for the English (to take a 
long jump), who created high society as 
we have it (in dilute and mitigated form, 
to be sure), they could never have en- 
dured it if they had not made it their jest. 
If they would or must have lords, it com- 
forted them to have the House of Peers, 
through one of themselves recognized 
in “lolanthe” as having always done 

—nothing in particular, 
And done it very well. 

After that let a chorus of peers go 
singing, 

Bow, bow, ye lower middle classes, 


as much as it liked. All degrees of in- 
feriority could keep in higher heart and 
enjoy a truer self-respect because of that 
gibe at the House of Peers. At the same 
time the scorn poured upon high society 
in its supreme form of British aristocracy 
did not impair its self-satisfaction in the 
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least. There is no record of its having, 
forinstance, any more minded Thackeray, 
who made despite of it his whole stock 
in trade, than the House of Peers was 
moved by the burlesque of Giibert. 
Very likely it did not feel the scorn; the 
snake was not only not killed, it was not 
even scotched; it simply winked the 
other eye, and reared its basilisk crest 
on both sides of the Atlantic as high as 
ever. Here, the society in which its 
spirit is impregnably lodged shows itself 
wherever the Sunday editions penetrate 
with their deleterious intelligence of the 
behavior, or the misbehavior, of the ex- 
clusive circles which wheel and whirl all 
over our continent. In every largest 
city and smallest town high society 
towers aloft and spurns with its down- 
ward glance those outsiders who cannot 
make out why it is above or they below. 

The mystery of it remains. Why 
should a person who has done nothing 
and is nothing seem not only to himself, 
but to others, superior to the rest of the 
world which is something? What is his 
feeling really like? Is it a veritable con- 
sciousness, Or is it a sort of obsession 
which enables him to impose himself on 
himself for a thing of importance when 
he is of no importance whatever? For 
a moment, though there is always the 
question whether the game is worth the 
candle, one might like to try and feel like 
what it is to feel superior to somebody 
else. Is it like that immeasurable satis- 
faction which appears to come to some 
white people from the mere circumstance 
of not being black, or is it like the Phari- 
see’s gratitude for not being as yon 
Publican is? Is the feeling a pleasure or 
a pain? Is it like the delight of wisely 
measured repletion, or like the dull mis- 
ery of surfeit? 

Always, we say, it is a mystery, but 
whatever it subjectively is, there is no 
doubt that the President is right about 
it. The airs that high society gives itself 
are sometimes amusing to see; it is for 
those who have stopped working and 
have nothing important to do. The 
brave Berean quitting his groves of 
Academe cannot take too careful note of 
these facts, for on the glaring highway 
of the world he will sooner or later meet 
this alluring, this daunting shape, and 
will have to decide whether he will be 


its victor or its victim. Achievement 
will not avail him for its favor; it has 
never achieved anything and does not 
care. Character, the virtue of the mind 
and heart, will not command it; it has 
never asked character in its votaries and 
will not be bidden by it. In England, 
its native country, of course there are 
cachets to which it must bow. The 
King can bestow titles, and with them the 
glamour that bedevils the fancy so that 
high society must honor the noble he 
makes out of a surpassing brewer, or a 
brilliant statesman, or a victorious gen- 
eral, or (most rarely of all) a famous 
author; but even against these high 
society will remember under its breath 
that their honors are new, and in its 
heart of hearts will deal with their wives 
and daughters accordingly. These will 
be in it, they may dazzle there, but they 
will not be of it, and they must keep 
their candles burning by constant trim- 
ming, while those born to high society 
need be at no such trouble. This, at 
least, is what people say who have never 
been of that high society, such as 
novelists and dramatists. 

With us, we have been told, high soci- 
ety is much more complex, or at least 
more insensible to observance. No one 
can say what makes it or how, but there 
it is, and you cannot get round it or 
through its air-drawn net to those 
worldly eminences which it guards. This 
will be a hard saying to the brave 
Berean, and harder yet to his wife and 
daughters, who, as lant as he conquers 
place and favor in law or politics or 
medicine, or painting or divinity or 
poetry, will desire to seize the social joys 
which they believe must flow from his 
achievement. But we can suggest a 
means of not suffering from this disap- 
pointment which we have heard has been 
tried by some with success. The right 
way to use with the high society which 
does not want you, O brave Berean and 
his wife and daughters, is not to want it. 
For it is said that if you will not seek 
its favor, you will go far to win it; if you 
will not pursue it, that it will turn and fol- 
low you; that the less you desire it, the 
more it will desire you. Perhaps this 
is not altogether true, O brave Berean 
family! But perhaps there is some- 
thing in it: perhaps it is worth trying. 





























E may not go back to Nature 
through the surrender of human 
values; it is rather because of 


these values that we are for ever return- 
ing to her. But in this season 


When the grass brightens and the days 
grow long 
And little birds break out in rippling song, 


we are chiefly assured of the fact that, 
whether we will or no, Nature is always 
coming back to us. As Celia Thaxter, 
the author of the above lines, also sang, 


The sunrise never failed us yet. 


The late Madison Cawein, one of the 
most eloquent of our nature-poets, in his 
“Miracle of the Dawn”’ asks, 

What would it mean to you and me 
If dawn should come no more? 


and suggests with what wonder and awe 
we should behold it, with 


What rapture and what tears 
if it burst upon the world 
Once every thousand years! 


We take it so much as a matter of 
course that the suggestion is startling. 
What if the sun and winds and waves 
had something of our boasted freedom, 
and could choose? A more startling con- 
jecture it would be were we to conceive 
it as possible for any man to command 
the sun to stand still or fix the bounds of 
the sea. We would far rather trust our- 
selves to Nature’s own arbitrary inclina- 
tions, if she could be supposed to have 
them. A slight irregularity in her larger 
movements would not only literally up- 
set her gravity, but would imperil all her 
claims to consistency. She is bound to 
good behavior as a condition of getting 
on at all in her so many worlds. 

It is difficult in these spring days, 
when germinant and freshly growing 
things are chiefly in evidence, to give 
that macrocosmic background a place in 





our mental vision; there is no room for 
anything so vast in the scene that direct- 


ly meets the eye. The soft blue above, 
flecked with fleecy clouds and vibrant 
with animated song, seems to lie close 
about us all day long, jealously hiding 
the larger view. We so prize the bright- 
ness and life-giving warmth of the sun 
in these lengthening days that we ignore 
the starry brotherhood to which he be- 
longs, and, by concealing from us our 
sister planets, he strengthens our favor- 
ite illusion of his exclusively earthly re- 
lationship. When he gracefully retires, 
or, rather, when, by an enforced altru- 
ism, we yield him to our Western neigh- 
bors, and we are permitted to behold 
“Hesperus with the host of heaven,” 
then the purely esthetic enjoyment of 
the near scene may give way to an 
infinitely detached speculation. 

Winter shuts us in to human society 
and to such satisfactions as we can give 
one another, largely through artifice and 
art. Nature, in that season, gives us the 
cold shoulder, compelling detachment 
from herself, promoting mental exer- 
cises. She emphasizes and prolongs the 
night-time, exalting the starry firmament 
as if inviting us to contemplation, thus 
reversing her summer allurement—just 
as, in the poverty of her light and 
warmth and in the wan slenderness of 
her landscapes, she attenuates our es- 
thetic sensibility to outward things. 

So does her unkindness develop man- 
kind. Our mentality is challenged to in- 
vent artificial substitutes for the light 
and heat withdrawn. Our conviviality 
is intensified, often to excess, as if to 
compensate for the missed wantonness 
of summer. The nobler challenge is to 
the creative faculty. Art grows as Na- 
ture wanes, at least with our detachment 
from her, which is inevitable, whether 
she invites or repels. In the mild climate 
of Mediterranean countries, where civili- 
zation first came to flower, the distinc- 
tively artistic temperament especially 
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prevailed. While civilization implied 
the human detachment from Nature, 
this peculiarly esthetic sensibility was 
due to Nature’s bounty rather than to 
her severity. The kindly aspects of Na- 
ture tempted these peoples, even in their 
cities, to an outdoor rather than a home- 
centered existence, and to this circum- 
stance ancient art adapted itself in the 
form of its appeal; but its themes were 
never derived from Nature—earth and 
sea and sky were but the setting to a 
story, wholly human, or else divine after 
a human fashion. 

Modern civilizations in northern lati- 
tudes have therefore been more favor- 
able to the development of landscape- 
painting—of music also, since we cannot 
imagine a people living so open a life as 
the Greeks bringing instrumental music 
to any high degree of perfection. 

The arts which may almost be said to 
have survived sculpture and architec- 
ture—at least in any intimate appeal to 
modern sensibility—are just those to 
which Nature is not merely a setting, 
but into which she enters because of the 
artist’s conscious appreciation of her 
varied charms. Probably Greek and 
Roman sensibility to these charms and 
the immediate enjoyment of them were 
even deeper than our own, and for that 
very reason there was less articulate ex- 
pression of the feeling for Nature in class- 
ic art and literature. The poignancy of 
this feeling—as in the intoxication of 
delight shown by Russians at the coming 
of spring—we should not expect to find 
in those who experience less “the sea- 
son’s difference.” The pastorals of 
Theocritus and Vergil abound in human 
and mythological associations with Na- 
ture, whose breath, we know, is the in- 
spiration of every scene, but we miss the 
beating pulse of her that we feel in 
Chaucer’s verse. 

But there is another kind of difference 
which we note when we compare the 
Nature-poetry of the last hundred years 
with all that had preceded it, modern as 
well as ancient; for hardly earlier than 
Wordsworth was there any poetic ex- 
pression of love for Nature on her own 
account. It is worthy of note that it has 
been during the same period that land- 
scape-painting and music have had their 
extreme modern development through a 


feeling for Nature which implied a dis- 
cernment of her own values, for what 
they are in themselves as appealing di- 
rectly to a developed human sensibility, 
divested of fanciful conceits, of mytho- 
logical allusions, and of the utilitarian 
associations which infested the imagina- 
tion of Hesiod in his Works and Days, 
and even of Vergil in his more elegant 
Georgics. 

Nature is fine in Shakespeare, but she 
is not allowed to be herself. We are so 
impressed by the poetry of his expres- 
sion that we accept tolerantly, but not 
as truth, its conventional glosses. See 
how full of these Perdita’s speech is, as 
she distributes the flowers, in Winter's 
Tale: 


O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou 
let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon! Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets 
dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength... . 


In these nine lines five pagan divini- 
ties masque the expression. Turning 
from Perdita to Ophelia, performing the 
same office in Hamlet, we find another 
form of indirection; our attention is 
distracted from the flowers themselves 
to things of the mind traditionally asso- 
ciated with them: rosemary standing 
for remembrance, pansies for thoughts. 

Not only do Wordsworth and the 
poets of his time, and since, treat more 
frequently and more variously the as- 
pects of Nature, but they are free from 
all this obliquity of expression. They 
retain only the one veil which, for all 
humanity as well as for the poet, must 
for ever invest living Nature—the guise 
we put upon her of our moods and 
emotions. Only Science can attempt 
that final divestiture. 

Though we cannot cast aside that old 
habit of humanizing Nature, it becomes 
more and more a loose garment, witting- 
ly worn. Creative imagination in its 
modern expansion is clarified by the 
equally comprehensive expansion of 
knowledge. Science perforates all our 
masques, and we forgive her, seeing 
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Creation widens on our view. Thus men- 
tality is a distinguishing characteristic 
of nineteenth and twentieth century art, 
including poetry. ‘There would never 
have been art, in our human sense of it, 
without mentality, which is the condi- 
tion and leverage, though not the source, 
of that distinctive kind of creation. The 
Greek mind was as wonderful as the 
Greek art. The evolution of creative 
Imagination cannot be considered apart 
from that of creative Reason. 

The change which is so manifest in 
the attitude of humanity toward Nature 
—as expressed in the art and poetry of 
the last century—is not due to tempera- 
ment as affected by climate or any other 
outward circumstance; it is a trans- 
formation of human sensibility, which 
is as evident in an altered perspective of 
spiritual as it is in our new estimate of 
world values. In regard to the latter, 
it is a change of feeling as well as of 
vision. There has been a joyous recla- 
mation of sensibility, and even of the 
senses, by the soul; and thus Nature, 
formerly disguised and, in some periods, 
spiritually despised and repudiated, has 
been accepted by us on her own terms. 
We prefer the tree to the dryad, and 
need no reference to Phoebus to add 
excellence to the sun. 

There is a thought we may well heed 
expressed by Sir Gilbert Parker in a 
recent essay on Education: 


It is impossible for man, with his senses 
all alive—seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, 
tasting—to be wholly uninspired, to be dull, 
despairing, or ferlorn; to be lacking in hu- 
manity or uncultured. The real essence of 
culture, the beginning of culture, is the 
training of the senses. All thought has had 
its origin in feeling, from the first bleat of 
anthvopological man to the last note of a 
symphony by Debussy. 


The elemental, whether in Nature 
or human life, is a constant factor in 
culture. Only our attitude toward it 
changes with the evolution of our psy- 
chical background. What we bring to 
Nature determines its realizable values 
for us. That makes the difference be- 
tween modern and ancient art, between 





the nature-poetry of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson and that of Theocritus and 
Vergil. 

In our art, as in our science, our quest 
for values is far more disinterested than 
in the earlier stages of human mental 
development. The satisfactions of rea- 
son and of the esthetic sense derived 
from real values, in which truth is one 
with beauty, are infinitely remote from 
those derived from values as utilities. 
Nature is more fully responsive to the 
spirit on this disinterested plane and, as 
if in gracious return for our good man- 
ners, yields us also a finer enjoyment of 
her purely sensuous charms. 

She cannot answer us in speech. We 
are ourselves her articulation—her first 
and last word—but she is inarticulate. 
We boast our mastery of her, but the 
uses we most acclaim are the least of her 
all-pervasive service of our bodies and 
our souls. We are, for the most part, 
heedless of her ample bounty. 

Bubbles we buy with the whole soul’s 
tasking: 

’Tis Heaven alone that is given away— 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 

No price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 


Nature asks nothing of man — not 
even thanks for her service or for her 
bounty. Her independence of him is 
more patent than his mastery of her, but 
she does not assert it. Even if she could 
speak, there would be no such term in 
her vocabulary—the term stands for no 
reality in our own. Her sympathy, the 
key-note of all her cosmic harmony, is 
ineffable. 

In the realm of Nature which is nearest 
to us—that of her living things—this 
sympathy is peculiarly intimate, since 
we ourselves are a part of it; almost it 
finds a voice. M. Fabre finds in bees 
not only instinct, but discernment. Re- 
cent science discovers sensibility in plant 
life. The conscious element is so evi- 
dent in animate creation that there is no 
strain in the speculation that attributes 
to all life a kind of mental detachment, 
and so an artifice and an art not abso- 
lutely unakin to our own. 
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-Mumping the Mumps 


BY HOWARD 


LTHOUGH I live in New York and 
consider it a large and wealthy city, 
I have no narrow pride, and I readily 
accepted an invitation to spend a few 
days with a married cousin in Philadelphia. 
Moreover, I was at the time not encumbered 
with a lucrative position, so I was free to go 
and come at will, remembering always that 
the railways charge one more for going and 
coming large distances. On the morning I 
was expected in Philadelphia I did not feel 
particularly well; and, besides, it was a driz- 
zly, cold, autumn day; but lama 
man of my word, and shortly be- 
fore noon | began to see the smoky 
chimneys and the bill-boards of 
the “City of Homes.” 

I had told my seat-mate—a 
gentleman with pink cuffs and 
a prominent Adam’s apple—that 
I was rather under the weather, 
and had received in reply a boast- 
ful account of various things that 
had been the matter with him in 
times past. His narrative took 
me back in memory to “The Idle 
Hour,” a rest-cure sanitarium at 
which I was once employed as 
clerk, and where I often heard 
the guests comparing diseases. 
Having finished with a fascinat- 
ing account of his operation for 
appendicitis (it seemed that hx 
had lost his appendix before most 
people even knew they had one 
he gave some attentfon to my 
ailment. He looked at me 
thoughtfully from a front view 
and then poked me awhile in the 
region where my neck converges 
upon my jaw. 

“It’s swollen badly,” he said 
“Does it hurt when I touch it?” 

1 admitted that such was the 
case. This reply seemed to give 
him great satisfaction, for he said: 

“Ah ha! You can’t fool an old 
stager like me!” He added that if | 
would excuse him hewould gotothe 
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smoking-car. Before I had time toinquire what 
it was | couldn’t fool him about, he had gone. 

It takes quite a while to enter Phila- 
delphia, and for pastime I punched myself in 
the throat and experienced disagreeable sen- 
sations. Also I examined myself with my 
pocket-mirror; I did not appear swollen, but 
the glass was a notably poor one and gave 
one a wavy appearance to which one was not 
entitled—and, no doubt, vice versa. When 
the train entered the station shed the old 
stager came back to get his bag. 





SWOLLEN BADLY,”’ HE SAI! 
‘DOES IT HURT WHEN I TOUCH IT?” 
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“How did you come to have the mumps?” 
he asked. 

I was a little nettled at this question, and 
replied, recalling an old anecdote, that I had 
not come to have the mumps, but to visit my 
cousin, Emmaline, who was married to a gen- 
tleman named Cuthbert Seeley, and had two 
lovely children. 

**Emmaline,” he said, as he hurried away, 
‘will be glad to welcome you for the sake of 
the children.” 

His words filled me with foreboding; if I 
had the mumps I ought not go to Emmaline’s 
house and expose Gregory and little Jessa- 
mine. I was tempted to take the next train 
back to New York, but it did not seem fair 
to the Seeleys to have them keep lunch wait- 
ing for a day or two until they heard from me. 
I thought of the telephone, but upon search- 
ing the book in the station I failed to find any 
Seeleys except James B. Seeley, who was a 
dyer and cleaner. So I conceived a happy 
compromise and set off for Emmaline’s house. 
Not wishing to expose even total strangers 
to my disease, I did not take the car, but 
walked the entire distance in the rain, asking 
the way of policemen from time to time and 
trying to reconcile their answers with one an- 
other. At last I arrived at my destination 
drenched and foot-weary and not entirely 
happy. It was my first visit to the Quaker 
City, but of course it is not fair to judge a 


‘ 


place by walking through it in the cold rain 
with a valise and the mumps. 
I knew at once that I was at the right 


address because the brick house with its 
white doorway was exactly like hundreds I 
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had seen in my walk, and the Seeleys are 
not eccentric people. If they had been New- 
Yorkers, they would have lived in an apart- 
ment with marble in the lower hall; in Buf- 
falo they would have had a house with a little 
patch of grass; in Kansas City they would 
have had a stout fence around their yard to 
keep their lovely children from falling into 
other parts of that thriving but hilly city. 
Very dependable people, the Seeleys. 

I rang the bell, then backed down the steps 
into the street. The maid seemed astonished 
to see me so far from the door she had 
opened, and in order not to increase her alarm 
I did not mention my name or ailment, 
but told her to advise Mr. Seeley that a 
gentleman was waiting for him out there. 

Cuthbert came and started toward me in 
a welcoming manner. 

“Well, here you are at last!” he said. 
“We've kept lunch—” 

“Stop where you are!” I shouted. “I 
came to your house to tell you that I cannot 
come to your house.” 

Cuthbert stopped in his tracks as if from 
astonishment. “What are you talking about 
and what are you doing out there? We never 
eat lunch in the middle of the street when it 
is raining.” 

“Mumps!” I yelled. “I’ve got the 
mumps.” As he seemed not to understand, 
I repeated, “Mumps, mumps, mumps!” 

**He’s got three mumps,” said Cuthbert, 
inanely, as he retreated to the sidewalk. I 
backed away to the opposite curb, but, as the 
streets are narrow in that city, conversation 
was entirely practical. 


IT WAS A DISTRESSINGLY SMALL HOUSE 
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“If you have the mumps,” Cuthbert asked, 
“why did you come to Philadelphia?’ 

Waiting until an automobile had passed, | 
replied, with dignity: “* Because I did not 
know I had them until I got here.” I told 
him how the experienced invalid and appen- 
dicitis pioneer had diagnosed my case and 
refused to sit with me. “Of course,” I con- 
cluded, “I must not come in now and expose 
the children. What had I better do?” 

“Why don’t you go straight home? 

“I'd thought of that, but I don’t believe 
my landlady would care to have me bring 
mumps into the boarding-house. She’s a 
particular landlady, and—well there has al- 
ready been some discussion between us about 
some slight arrears.” 

Cuthbert was thinking deeply; Emmaline 
came out, looking very well, I thought, and, 
after having the situation explained to her, 
got to thinking deeply also. A small boy 
came paddling along in the rain on my side 
and took an unsolicited interest in the pro- 
ceedings. 

“Won't they let you come in?” he asked. 

[ had to threaten to cut off his ears (for 
I am fond of children) to get him out of the 
germ zone. 

“He could go to a hospital,” said Emma- 
line to Cuthbert. 

‘It would have to be a contagious-disease 
hospital,” said Cuthbert to Emmaline. 
‘There would be other—things there.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

A noisy coal-wagon passed at that mo- 
ment and all I heard of the list was small- 
pox and diphtheria. I could see no point in 
exposing myself to these complaints, and per- 
haps leprosy and bubonic plague (I was not 
familiar with Phitadelphia diseases), just be- 
cause I had the mumps. So I bade my cou- 
sins an affectionate farewell. 

“T’ll manage somehow,” I said. 

“Some boarding-house, perhaps,” said 
Emmatine, brightening a little, “with a nice 
motherly landlady who would be glad to help 
a strange young man.” 

“Telephone us how you come out,” said 
Cuthbert. 

“Have you a’phone? I couldn’t find your 
name in the book.” 

“Two companies here. A person always 
looks in the wrong book first.” 

I have explained this at considerable 
length so that all might understand how it 
came about that a near-sighted young man 
with a valise and four dollars was wandering 
about the streets of Philadelphia in the rain 
looking for a place to have the mumps. 
Otherwise one might think it strange. 

Soon my attention was attracted by a sign, 


“Boarding by Day or Week.” I looked the 


place over carefully, for I was at this time 
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rather particular. It was a distressingly 
small house; it might have been all right for 
some wasting disease, but one does not want 
to be cramped while having the mumps. 
Presently I found a larger place. The iand- 
lady herself answered my ring. 

**Pardon me,” I said, lifting my hat, “but 
may I have the mumps here?” 

The lady closed the door very quickly 
indeed, but I gathered from what I heard of 
her reply that | might not. Evidently she 
was not one of those motherly persons that 
Emmaline had recommended. 

One block south and half a block east that 
scene was re-enacted in its essential details, 
with the difference that this time the door 
in closing struck my toe. My next experi- 
ence, however, was quite otherwise. A white- 
aproned maid opened the door and agreed to 
see whether the mistress was in. Thus I was 
permitted to sit down and get some needed 
rest before the landlady came and refused 
my petition. 

Up to this time I had treated these Phila- 
delphia ladies with perfect frankness. I did 
not care to get accommodations under false 
pretenses and afterward perhaps find myself 
in the hands of a querulous and unmotherly 
person. Now I began to think I had been 
too abrupt in my tactics; better get into a 
person’s good graces first and reveal the 
truth gradually. So thinking, I climbed the 
steps of a house whose sign announced that 
Mrs. R. M. Shonts had rooms to let. During 
my brief career as salesman for a patent coat- 
hz inger, I had learned that it alw ays Mm: ikes a 
good impression to call people by their 
names. (That I was not successful as a 
salesman was not due to my following this 
rule.) So while waiting for the door to open 
I resolved to address the landlady as Mrs. 
Shonts, and not to mention mumps until our 
acquaintance had ripened a little. I still 
think that this was a good plan, but I was 
perhaps a little nervous at the sight of the 
sour-visaged lady who answered the ring, and 
my ill-advised words were: 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Mumps 

“Don’t get fresh, young man!”’ was the re- 
ply. The slamming of the door served as an 
exclamation-point to this sentence. 

Chagrined at my error, weary and hungry, 
the happy thought came to me of going to a 
restaurant for refreshment. I did so, remem- 
bering not to order pickles, because they do 
not go well with mumps. This was no hard- 
ship, for I never eat pickles, even when well 
and strong. The restaurant mirror—a fairly 
good one—showed an unmistakable swelling 
on both sides of my throat and my food gave 
it pain. 

The nourishment and the rest, however, 
brought me renewed vigor, and at the next 



































































































I CAN TELL WHEN I AM NOT WANTED 


place I was at once admitte d to the house by 

kindly woman. We had a very pleasant 
talk about the unpleasant weather, and final- 
ly Ltold her about my trouble. ‘To my regret 
she suddenly became cold and distant in her 
deme anor and claimed to be sorry that her 
house was quite full. 

‘I thought you seemed a motherly sort of 
pe rson,”” | said, grloomily. 

‘I’m motherly enough to have three of 
my own. Now ll ask you to excuse me. | 
think I smeli something burning.” There 
was obviously nothing burning, so what 
could I do but go away? I can tell when I 
am not wanted. 

Of course, I thought, landladies do have 
children. I changed my tactics and inquired 
at a number of places whether there were 
children in the house, as though I could not 
bear the thought of them. I found that the 
birth-rate in Philadelphia boarding-houses 
was very high. 

At last there came a ray of light. A door 
was opened, not by landlady or maid, ~~ 
by a gentleman with a scholarly face and 
an umbrella. He was evidently just going 
out. 

“T have the mumps, sir,” I said, candidly, 
and do you know what to do with them? 
Can you advise me?” 

**Why do you use the plural?” he asked. 
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“| have them on both sides. 
Perhaps that would make a differ 


ence. 
“That is a misapprehension, 
young sir. I am professor ot 


philology in the university and 
have given no small attention to 
the subject. Mumps is singular 
There is no such thing as amump 
To be sure, there is a verb ‘to 
mump, meaning to utter im- 
perfectly; akin to mumble.” 
“Thank you very much,” | 
said, stepping aside respectfully 
to let the professor pass. I am 
not a college man myself, but | 
think highly of erudition. Be- 
sides, he had given me an idea 
What I must do was to express 


myself unclearly —to mump 
my mumps, as the scholarly 
gentleman would have said. | 


carried out this plan when the 
mistress of the house answered 
my ring I do not know what 
she thought I asked, but she gave 
a glance at my valise and replied: 
**No, I do not care to buy any to- 
day,” and closed the door upon my 
explanation. For a time I gave 
myself up to mumping, but with 
no success. The afternoon was far 
spent and I was beginning to feel discour- 
aged. I had reached the business part of 
the city and was wandering along in the 
gathering dusk when an idea came to me, a 
bold yet simple idea. I was passing a mag- 
nifcent hotel. With desperate courage I 
entered and approached the prosperous-look- 
ing young man at the desk; a muscular youth 
in a uniform wrenched my bag from me. 

‘Pardon me,” I said, pretending to 
straighten my necktie in order to hide my 
swollen throat, “do you suppose I could get 
a room here?” 

My precaution was unnecessary, for the 
clerk, without looking up, pushed the register 
in my direction, and I was soon ushered into a 
room which was calculated to demolish my 
meager resources. The next step was to tele- 
phone to Cuthbert and ask him to send me 
some funds. There were two instruments in 
the room, but as I did not remember which 
company I had almost patronized at the sta- 
tion, | took up the wrong book first and again 
learned, what in my own trouble I had sel- 
fishly forgotten, that James B. Seeley was a 
dyer and cleaner. In the other book I found 
Cuthbert’s name, and he seemed glad to get 
out of the difficulty at any reasonable price. 

Thus, surrounded by more of the com- 
forts of home than my own home had, I spent 
three luxurious days in bed with tonsilitis. 
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Those Wilful Toys 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


N Y house is quite full of such curious things. 

Phere are blocks that have feet, there are books that have wings; 
And dolls that can walk, and two old Teddy-bears 
With legs that can carry them up and down stairs. 

And Polly’s not sure, and Jimmy can’t say 

Just how they were made in this curious way. 


We stand each book nicely away on the shelf, 

But somehow it seems to get down by itself. 

And toys that we put every day in their place 

All scamper about till they’re quite a disgrace. 
And Polly can’t say, and Jimmy don’t know 
Just why we should find them wherever we go. 


This morning I called, in a voice loud and clear, 

So even the toys in the attic could hear, 

“Tf you’re all in your places at bedtime, I might 

Bring home something good in my pockets to-night.” 
And Polly don’t know, and Jimmy can’t say, 
But they think that the toys are quite sure to obey. 
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No Overtime 


“Leggo, Mike. There goes the twelve 


Narrow-Minded 
HE teachers of a Chicago school in the 
university quarter, looking out at re- 

cess, discovered, to their horror, what seemed 
a general fight in progress among the chil- 
dren, boys and girls together. When order 
was restored it was found that one flushed 
and disheveled faction gathered round the 
extremely fat little daughter of a university 
professor, and the other round the small son 
of a famous pianist. 

“Now what does this disgraceful thing 
mean?” asked a teacher, sternly. 

“He slapped Natalie!’ shrieked the little 
girls. 

“Did you?” questioned the teacher. 

“Yes,” said the boy, sturdily, “I did.” 

“And why did you do such a bad, rude 
thing?” 

“1 don’t like her,” he answered, scornfully; 
* she’s too wide!” 





o'clock whistle.” 


For Housekeepers 
MBS. SMITH gave a birthday 

party for her little daughter, 
and among the guests was Bessie, 
aged six. One of the principal 
dainties of the birthday dinner 
was creamed chicken served in 
frilled paper cases. 

When Bessie returned home 
her mother asked numerous 
questions about the party. 

“What did you have to eat, 
dear?” she asked. 

“Why, mother,” replied the 
child, seriously, “they had hash 
in candle-shades.” 









A Salesman 





HE depression in business 

caused a local jeweler to 
discharge his experienced man, 
replacing him with a high-school 
graduate—a youth just out of 
school. He appeared very anxious 
to learn, and the proprietor 
at the end of the first week 
was much pleased with results. 
One day the merchant was ob- 
liged to be away from the store, 
and upon his return inquired: 

“Well, Frank, did you sell 
anything while I was out?” 

“Yes, sir; I sold five plain 
band rings.” 

“Fine, my boy!” said the 
jeweler, enthusiastically. “‘We’ll 
make an At salesman out of you 
one of these days. You got the 
regular price for them, of course?” 

“Oh yes, sir. The price on 
the inside was 18c., and the man took all 
that were left, sir.” 





Tired of It 
NE Sunday morning the weather was so 
bad that little Louise’s mother would 

not allow her to attend services. The child 
was very disconsolate. 

“Grandma will read the Bible to you,” 
her mother assured her. 

“T don’t want to hear the Bible,” objected 
Louise. “I want to say my prayers.” 

“Well, dear,” said the mother, “God will 
hear your prayers just the same if you say 
them at home as if you were in church.” 

“But I don’t know any prayers without 
the prayer-book,” said Louise. 

“Why, yes, you do!” said the mother. 
“You know ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.’” 

“But, mother,” remonstrated the little 
girl, “God has heard that so often.” 
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Where Extremes Meet 
HAT zone is this we live in? 
You may answer, James,” said 
the teacher. 
‘Temperate.’ 
“Now w hat is meant by a ‘tem- 
perate zone’? 
‘It’s a place where it’s freezin’ cold 
in winter and red hot in summer.” 


Unconvinced 
N ATALIE was taken to church for 
the first time when she was four 
years old. She was greatly excited 
when the clergyman in his long 
white robe rose up behind the pulpit. 
“Is it God?” she whispered to her 
mothe r. 
Her mother shook her head; and 
N ate ilie whispere od ag: un: 
‘Are you sure 


His Turn 

R. PREW, a widower with a little 

daughter, married again, and 
in the course of time raised a new 
family. One morning the dz Boned 
of the first marriage was talking of 
her relationship to her step brothers 
and sisters. 

“ Now,” said the little girl, thought- 
fully, “if mother was to die, and 
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OrrFicer: “ Wot’s the meanin’ o’ this ¢ r. 


EMBARRASSED YOUNG Man: . W- it’s like 
this. I’m taking a course in a corres espe adi nce 
chor l, and vVesterday those confou nded S¢ ph mores 

t me and told me to haze myself.” 
father “Oh, pshaw!” cried George, who was de- 


married again and had some more children, voted to his mother, “it’s not mother’s turn 


what relation would they be to me? 


to die, Maude; it’s father’s.” 








““ No, I ain’t the cap tair 
here ship's called the ’ Me 


1, nor yet I ain’t the first mate. Ye see thi 


5 
” 


rican Beauty. Well—I’m the figgerhead. 
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WatcumMan: “ No—I tell ye this is a private road, an’ 
here it will ; 


yy? 


ill be over my prostrate body! 
Owner: Turn back, James. We've done enough hill-climbing for to-day.” 





The Right Age infant’s face was covered with a thick veil, 
BERT WILLIS is a very nervous, fidgety and every now and then it would utter 

young man. While traveling on a_ sharp cry, which the woman endeavored 

train one day he chanced to be seated to suppress. Young Willis watched th« 

next to a woman who held a baby. The proceedings with considerable anxiety for 

some time, and finally, leaning 

over toward the woman, asked 

“Has—has that baby any 
anything contagious, madam?” 

‘The woman turned and looked 
at him with an expression in 
which scorn and pity wer 
blended. 

“Well, *twouldn’t be for most 
folks, but maybe ’twould for 
you,” she replied sharply—“ he’s 
teething.” 





He Taught Him 


ELLS from the nursery 

brought the mother, who 
found the baby gleefully pulling 
small Billy’s curls. 

“Never mind, darling,” she 
comforted. “ Baby doesn’t know 
how it hurts.” 

Half an hour later wild shrieks 
from the baby made her run 
again to the nursery. 

“Why, Billy!” she cried. 
“What is the matter with the 
baby ‘a 

“* Nothing, muzzer,” said Billy, 

“1 Ain't a Suffragetie !” calmly; “‘only now he knows!” 
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Present Conditions in American 


Business and Finance 


the 

oui financial posi- 

tion of the United 

9 States continues to gain 

in strength and future 

promise, a process that 

38 has continued steadily 

since the country united last autumn to 
withstand the first shock of war. This 
condition is eminently satisfactory and 
offers stout encouragement as to our 
capacity nationally to sustain any trial 
that may lie ahead of us, but it should 
constantly be borne in mind that largely 
it is the fruit of abnormal conditions. 
This condition has been produced chiefly 
by the war, which has given the United 
States an unprecedented balance of 
trade and the American dollar primacy 
in value and stability. Frankly, this 
position is a surprise even to our more 
sagacious bankers, because their calcu- 
lations in the panicky days of last Au- 
gust included yest adverse expecta- 
tions which happily were not to be 
realized. The chief of these anticipa- 
tions wasthat Europe promptly would un- 
load its vast holdings of long-term Ameri- 
can securities. Inthe brief period before 
the suspension of the New York Stock 
Exchange there had been a rush to sell 
these securities, and the eagerness of the 
venders and the volume of their offers 
were convincing enough as to desire and 
intent. But private European investors 
gradually began to realize that in the 
conflagration rapidly spreading through- 
out Europe, American securities were 
the best and safest of all to hold. Among 
such investors, too, there must have been 
a realization that, because of depressed 
conditions within the United States over 


a period of several years previous, 
American securities were then ranging 
at prices well below their true value. 
While, then, these foreign investors have 
sold some of our securities, the bulk they 
still hold. The real point about all this 
to any person studying and surveying 
the future financial outlook for, and 
position of, the United States is that 
Europe still holds American securities 
variously estimated, but probably in ex- 
cess of three billion dollars, and that this 
permanent obligacion, undischarged, 
alone sufficient to keep us for some time 
within the category of debtor nations. 
In the natural and justifiable op- 
timism and enthusiasm with which 
Americans view our present position 
there has been an early conclusion that 
the United States speedily is to be con- 
verted from debtor to creditor nation; 
is to become the banker to a world im- 
poverished by war. That such is the 
ultimate destiny of the United States 
is the hope of every citizen; that it may 
*come quickly is a possibility upon which 
sounder judgment will await the devel- 
opment and demonstration of time. In 
this connection constant!y sould be 
borne in mind the fact ...at the United 
States materially is stil! in the process of 
development, that cur accomplishment 
in general industry is only a pledge of 
what the great future is to be and that 
our own capital requirements, neces- 
sarily very large, must be paramount. 
The present plethora of money should 
not deceive any one as to our inter- 
national lending capacity. It, too, is 
the product of an abnormal condition. 
American industry is halting and has 
no need for the large volume of capital 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


that it normally requires. Business 
gives signs of recovery—in spots it has 
recovered—and when it gets back to the 
full stride of prosperous and confident 
times it insistently must claim a major 
portion of the large amount of capital 
now idle. It is characteristic of both 
American bankers and American in- 
vestors, speaking in general terms, to 
devote their effort and money along 
domestic lines. Both classes have 
broadened their outlook in the last ten 
months, both classes have awakened to 
newer realizations and newer opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities, but the proba- 
bilities are that their greatest activities 
will in the future be directed along the 
main channels of the past. 

We are going afield in international 
finance—indeed we have already gone 
afield in international finance. In loans 
and credits since January Ist last we 
have advanced to borrowers outside 
the United States about two hundred 
and fifty million dollars, and our en- 
gagements in being make inevitable an 
early and large increase in this amount.. 
As never before our bankers and our 
business men are aroused to the value 
and necessity of foreign trade. Per- 
manent investment is an essential of 
that expansion, but the process is of 
necessity a slow one. We have got to 
learn how to “play the game.” We 
are finding out that it requires study, 
the training of a special class of experts, 
capital, investment, credit, and close 
and intelligent co-operation by a trium- 
virate in which business men, bankers, 
and government bear equal burdens and 
responsibilities. Of high importance in 
the movement for extending our rela- 
tions was the pan-American financial 
conference recently held in Washington. 
At the invitation of Secretary of the 
Treasury William G. McAdoo, repre- 
sentatives of eighteen American re- 
publics, not including the United States, 
assembled to discuss with men promi- 
nent in our own banking, industrial, and 
commercial world, problems of mutual 
interest. A great deal of the work of 
the conference was accomplished in sub- 
committees in which delegates from the 
different countries laid before our own 
people their commercial and financial 
needs. The trade of South America 


was seriously disorganized by the out- 
break of the European war. The bulk 
of this business has for years been 
financed through London credits, and 
the British moratorium therefore proved 
seriously embarrassing to American im- 
porters and exporters. 

Interests identified with South Amer- 
ican trade promptly endeavored to 
create a “dollar exchange,” which opera- 
tions were greatly facilitated by the es- 
tablishment of branches of the National 
City Bank in Brazil and the Argentine. 
The interests of this country in the 
development of our commerce with the 
sister republics found a ready response 
in Latin America. Central and South 
American merchants found themselves 
unable to dispose of some of their 
products in Europe and unable there to 
secure the goods which they desired to 
import. This situation was empha- 
sized as time went on, and it was to 
facilitate the extension of our trade with 
Latin America that Secretary McAdoo 
called the conference. 

The meetings developed the fact, with 
which those acquainted with this busi- 
ness have long been familiar, that the 
most immediate requirement was the 
extension of credit facilities. South 
America not only requires the usual 
banking credits with which to conduct 
ordinary business transactions, but de- 
sires capital for the development of the 
rich and heretofore untapped resources. 
Banking credits are gradually being de- 
veloped, and in the Chilean committee 
particularly the discussions resulted in 
the preparation of a plan, in which the 
National Bank of Chile co-operated, for 
the establishment of dollar exchange at 
Santiago and Valparaiso. Delegates 
from Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador, 
as well as Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua, all submitted to 
their fellow-conferees various developed 
projects. 

If the general interest throughout the 
United States which has been aroused in 
South American enterprises will induce 
the investing public to place some of 
their savings in South American securi- 
ties, the conference cannot fail to have 
been of great value. Since November 
last two Argentine loans aggregating 
$40,000,000 have been placed in the 
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United States, and other South Ameri- 
can issues are under discussion. By force 
of circumstances the American public is 
gradually being educated to the invest- 
ment value of foreign government bonds, 
and an intelligent campaign is being 
waged by persons interested in the ex- 
tension of our foreign trade to show that 
we must be prepared to purchase for- 
eign securities and thus enable prospec- 
tive customers abroad to purchase 
American manufactured goods. 

Another interesting development 
showing the change in financial condi- 
tion which has been brought about by 
the war is found in the present visit of 
the delegates from the Association of 
Commerce in China, who have come to 
this country to establish closer relations 
with our merchants and manufacturers 
as well as bankers, and hope they may 
secure the goods, the export from Europe 
of which has been interrupted, and ob- 
tain the capital which they need for the 
various developments in China. 

The participation by European coun- 
tries in the financing of obligations of 
foreign countries has all been part of a 
comprehensive plan for the upbuilding 
of the foreign trade of the lending 
countries. It is true that “Trade fol- 
lows the Flag”; it is also true that 
trade follows the lending nation; and 
the engineers and business men of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany profited 
largely by the willingness of the bankers 
of those countries to handle government 
and corporation obligations of the vari- 
ous countries—for instance, those of 
South America. The continuation of 
the movement, which is already under 
way, for our handling South American 
obligations will probably benefit much 
more largely the manufacturers of this 
country than it will benefit the bankers 
who handle the securities. 

The tributes that were paid to the 
accomplishment and career of the late 
General Thomas H. Hubbard, who died 
last month, failed adequately to record 
the exceedingly important part which 
he played in the development of Amer- 
ican trade and finance abroad during the 
last fifteen years. He well might be 
called a pioneer in that field. He cer- 
tainly had the faith and the vision as to 
the things that are to come. It was the 
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Spanish-American war that brought to 
General Hubbard a realization of the 
part which the United States must play 
abroad, and he made works of his faith. 
He founded the International Banking 
Corporation and spanned half the world 
with its branches. He made it a ijarge 
factor in our trade in China, Japan, 
India, the Philippines, and Central 
America nearly two decades before the 
Federal Reserve Bank Act made pro- 
vision for the newer American banking 
extensions now in progress. Against 
a failure of the American people to ap- 
preciate their position, against keen op- 
position and competition abroad, and 
prevailing over other handicaps, he suc- 
ceeded in building up a useful, extended, 
and successful banking organization that 
played and plays large part in the de- 
velopment of American trade. 

General business in this country is 
still depressed. Were it not for the 
stimulus which has been given to certain 
industries by the war orders and the 
ramifications of these orders, the general 
business conditions would be much 
worse. Under these circumstances, the 
railroads are, naturally, not going very 
far in providing facilities for additional 
business. While the first half of the 
1915 year included a very large amount 
of financing, most of this re presented re- 
funding obligations incurred in previous 
years. The largest item of financing 
during the current year has been the 
$100,000,000 New York Central Con- 
vertible 6% Bonds, the proceeds of 
which were " etiiined in full for the re- 
demption of existing debt, some of it 
created three years ago, for various 
capital purposes. The next largest item 
of financing has been the Pennsylvania 
Refunding Mortgage Bond issue, the 
proceeds of which, together with that of 
the Consolidated Mortgage sold previ- 
ously, are to be used, in large part, for 
the retirement of the $87,000,000 (ap- 
proximately) Convertible 3%s which 
will mature on October 1st and which 
were issued ten years ago. Railroad 
earnings are still running behind those 
of last year, which were, in turn, con- 
siderably smaller, taking the year as a 
whole, than those of the previous year. 
But the Companies are reducing their 
operating expenses in every possible 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS 


way, and this is having its effect, in 
many cases, in increased net returns. 
Naturally, this enforced economy on the 
part of the railroads has been responsi- 
ble for iieniie of the contfaction 
in general business. 

It is a commentary on the volume of 
general business to see to how small an 
extent the machinery provided by the 
Federal Reserve Act has been utilized. 
[he existing surplus of the New York 
Clearing House institutions above re- 
serve requirements is $182,000,000, 
which, at the ratio of reserve required 
in New York City, would allow an 
expansion of over $1,000,000,000 in 
loans. Somewhat the same situation 
exists all over the country. The vol- 
ume of money piled up in the - banks 
has, naturally, resulted in a great de- 
mand for short-term securities, the pay- 
ment of which at maturity is beyond 
question, and existing quotations for 
— term notes like those of New York 

City, the New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, etc., are on a very 
low basis. Apart from the demand for 
high-grade, short-term issues, capital is 
rather timid and the bond market is 
almost stagnant. Some shrewd invest- 
ors feel that the pressure from the other 
side to sell American securities will be 
renewed and that volumes will be forth- 
coming. As against this, the amount of 
capital available for investments in the 
United States is enormous and any 
sharp reaction would probably bring a 
substantial sum into the market for in- 
vestment. Even if no such reaction 
occurs, the pressure of loanable funds 
will probably gradually wear down the 
present disinclination to take on long- 
term commitments and, barring some 
unfortunate outcome in. our foreign re- 
lations, a satisfactory bond business 
should be witnessed later. There is no 
doubt that buyers will be discriminat- 
ing, however, for a considerable period, 
as the unfortunate results of some of 
the weaker roads have rather deterred 
the investing public from taking too 
great speculative risks. 

For the four months ended April 30th 
the corporate financing consisted, to the 
extent of about two-thirds, of refunding 
operations. For the same period of the 


previous year less than one-half of the 
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financing was for refunding purposes, 
and the total amounted to $685,000,000 
as against $606,000,000 this year. In 
1913 the amount of new issues was 
$820,000,000 for the same period. 

For the year 1914, due to the prostra- 
tion of the second half of the year, there 
was a marked reduction in corporate 
financing. The total for 1914 was 
$1,332,000,000; in 1913, $1,690,000,000; 
in 1912, $1,779,000,000; and in IgII, 
$1,946,000,000. In other words, the 
trend has been steadily downward dur- 
ing the last four years. As compared 
with 1913, railroad issues showed a 
decline of $244,000,000, public utility 
issues a decline of $107,000,000, and 
industrial issues a decline of only 
$7,000,000 for the 1914 year. 

In scanning and attempting to analyze 
the general financial condition that we 
share with the world to-day we can 
make no safe predictions nor take any- 
thing for granted; and the men who 
shape our l: irger financial destinies must 
for a long time be governed by a policy 
of steadfast conservatism. The situa- 
tion is one that must be dealt with from 
day to day and from week to week as it 
develops, and this condition must ob- 
tain until there is a peace. And, until 
reconstruction is well under way, there 
can be little clear vision as to the future, 
in its opportunity and its requirement. 
The war has shown clearly our inter- 
dependence on and with Europe and 
there can be no survey of Europe until 
what one prominent banker dramatic- 
ally has described as the “‘blood mist” 
has cleared away. The belligerent pow- 
ers of Europe are incurring enormous 
obligations, and when peace is restored 
an early and imperative necessity of 
each will be new financial programs and 
new financing. In men and material 
Europe is heavily decreasing its produc- 
tive capacity. The extent of these 
handicaps and the time necessary to 
overcome them may only be determined 
by time. We cannot escape many of 
the conditions that the war has and will 
impose upon them. Their very im- 
poverishment might not only impair 
thei: value to us as customers, but, when 
peace is finally declared, drive them into 
an enforced and aggressive competition 
directly and seriously affecting us. 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


F those novelists who write romantic 
stories of real life—stories that dwell 
with imaginative zest upon what is 

most strange and intense and adventurous 
in the world of to-day, while they portray 
things as they are with a sobriety and an 
accuracy of detail sufficient to command 
respectful attention—one of the most suc- 
cessful is Rupert 
Hughes. Mr. Hughes 
does with brilliancy, 
and also with sanity 
and right feeling, a kind 
of thing that it is too 
easy to do sensational- 

and speciously. For 
picturing modern met- 
ropolitan life in its 
more glaring, its more 
patently interesting 
phases, he has some- 
thing like genius. His 
stories make an instant 
and persistent appeal 
to one’s natural curios- 
ity about human na- 
ture and to the legiti- 
mate desire for novelty 
of imagined experience. 
They are crowded with 
varied types of charac- 
ter which are drawn 
with conciseness and 
acumen. They are full 
of color and contrast, alive with quick mo- 
tives. They give the reader a vivid impres- 
sion of the kind of life depicted, as of a 
shifting spectacle. The author’s peculiar 
gift of phrase—a gift that ranges from a sort 
of rough-and-ready effectiveness to the deli- 
cacy required for the finer imaginative 
touches, and to the scathing precision of 
satire—lends itself admirably to the needs of 
swift, vivid, concentrated narration. Mr. 
Hughes, too, is a master of that art of narra- 
tive construction which is so often neglected 
by those story-writers who show the influ- 
ence of the realistic novel or of the sedate 
contemporary “life-story.” He is one of the 
true magicians of plot, and a master of rapid 
action. But with all his technical skill, his 
surface brilliancy, his kaleidoscopic variety, 
he is never really superficial. It is not neces- 








Rupert HuGHES 


Author of Empty Pocket 


sary, to be sure, that a novel be profound; 
it is much if it be honestly entertaining. 
But even when we read a story chiefly for the 
sake of entertainment we may rightly expect 
the author to possess in some degree certain 
deeper qualities of mind and temperament 

a sense of reality coupled with a superior 
power of realization, a reasonable attitude 
toward life, a fairly 
charitable, but not too 
complacent or senti- 
mental appreciation of 
human nature. It is 
by the presence or ab- 
sence of such gifts as 
these, and not really 
by his conformity to 
some preconceived no- 
tion of what the nov- 
el should be that 
an author's work is 
judged to be trivial or 
worth while. ‘These 
more personal qualities 
of a novelist, the quali- 
ties that contribute to 
worth - whileness, Mr. 
Hughes possesses in 
more than sufficient 
measure to satisfy the 
mature and_ experi- 
enced reader. There is 
in his stories no scrupu- 
lously unromantic real- 
ism, but there is a genuine reality, based 
equally upon faithfulness to observation and 
upon a virile imaginative grasp of the ob- 
served fact. His view of life has no little of 
that breadth and tolerance which is so large 
an element in what we call reality or con- 
vincingness. In his stories there is something 
of the wisdom of disillusion, but nothing of 
the meanness or narrowness of cynicism. 
His is the attitude of a cultivated man of the 
world who has seen and known too much to 
be easily deceived by appearances, and yet 
has retained a belief in certain elemental 
human values—in soundness and sweetness 
of character and in that zest for experience 
which finds its most eloquent expression in 
imaginative fiction. His appreciation of 
character, without pretending to ice-cold 
impartiality, is suficiently detached for criti- 

































































































cism and for pungent humor; it is sufficiently 
warm to admit of a not too sentimental sym- 
pathy. Mr. Hughes, then, is one of those 
American story-writers who, without essay- 
ing to rival Balzac’ or Thackeray, have 
earned a well-deserved popularity by writing 
novels of the thrilling or adventurous type 
which are at the same time sound in concep- 
tion, reasonably related to life, and in no 
small degree worth while. His fiction cannot 
be dismissed as mere ingenious melodrama or 
atrociously clever social satire. It is marked 
by that insight, wit, intellectual vigor, that 
in the last analysis gives value to a man’s 
novel, as to his conversation. 


In his novel of last year, What Will People 
Say? Mr. Hughes gave us a tremendously 
exciting, a genuinely amusing story of New 
York society—a story which showed a con- 
siderable degree of that power of evaluating 
life and character which makes the story- 
writer a novelist. In his recently published 
novel, Empty Pockets, he takes a somewhat 
wider field. Empty Pockets is a story of the 
big, graphic sort in which the unskilled so 
often fail. The story makes cross-sections of 
New York life at various levels; and it por- 
trays the more or less typical characters, thus 
revealed, in a manner satisfactorily vigorous 
and convincing. The people of the East 
Side are drawn with knowledge and with a 
refreshing absence both of factitious sympa- 
thy and of belittling humor. Gunmen and 
other criminals are represented with verity 
and without melodrama. Their behavior is 
described and their traits are sketched with 
vividness and with an infusion of that anti- 
septic humor which is so indispensable an 
element in a sane view of things. The author 
gives us glimpses, too, into the lives of the 
very rich and of their satellites—glimpses 
colorful enough, but free from the exaggera- 
tion of false glamour or of social prejudice. 
In short, Mr. Hughes knows his New York. 
His newsboys and policemen talk like news- 
boys and policemen. His East-Siders use a 
dialect that is picturesque, intelligible, and 
not below the dignity of human nature. His 
millionaires, and their wives and daughters, 
are convincingly unaffected, sure of them- 
selves, and human. And despite its complex- 
ity and variety, the story is as coherent and 
as smoothly rapid as the most conventionally 
designed romance. 
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The story, Empty Pockets, begins with an 
occurrence which is overtly interesting, and 
which powerfully suggests the controlling 
thought of the story—that shocking inequal- 
ity in the allotment of wealth and opportu- 
nity which underlies so much of the injustice, 
the strangeness, the picturesqueness of mod- 
ern life. Perry Merithew—* Merry Perry” 

the amused and amusing millionaire, is 
found dead upon the roof of a squalid East 
Side tenement. What follows is an absorb- 
ing mystery story which is also a many-sided 
study of character and of human motives. 
In Merry Perry’s hand are found clutched 
several strands of a woman’s copper-colored 
hair. Of course there is a search for copper- 
haired women of more or less compromised 
reputation—or for women of that description 
whose hair wa copper-hued at the time of the 
murder. The various suspicions and investi- 
gations which result not only create suspense, 
but yield a dry humor, as we gradually learn 
what each of the suspected persons had to 
do, or more particularly did not have to do, 
with the event. Mr. Hughes strikes a de eper 
note of irony when he gives us to understand 
that but for Muriel Schuyler—the lovable, 
spirited, clean-souled daughter of old Jacob 
Schuyler, the banker — Perry Merithew 
might have lived to be a venerable white- 
bearded Satan instead of dying in his golden 
prime. If Muriel Schuyler’s automobile had 
not run down Happy Hanigan, the crippled 
newsboy, Muriel would perhaps never have 
become interested in the question of how the 
other half lives, and most certainly she would 
never have met Dr. Worthing, the hospital 
surgeon who came to take so large a part in 
her life. If she had not been led on to inter- 
est herself in the case of Angelo Angelillo, 
whose son had been kidnapped, she herself 
would never have been abducted, to be 
rescued, after an automobile chase that 
rocked and skidded from Allen Street to a 
remote part of the Bronx, by, of all men, 
Perry Merithew. If she had not been moved 
by the woes of the poor Russian Jew Ba- 
linski, whose daughter was about to be 
deported, she would never have met Maryla 
Sokalska; and Maryla would never have 
been rescued from the slavery of piece-work, 
to be employed as a model by Duthilh, the 
masculinely profane and femininely intuitive 
man-dressmaker whom Miss Schuyler pat- 
ronized. Consequently, Maryla would never 
have fallen under the eyes of “ Merry Perry,” 
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and old Sokalski would not have disowned 
her and rent his garments in sign of mourn- 
ing. Finally, if Merithew had not loved a 
‘od woman with all the strength of his 
decaying heart, there might have been no 
tragedy. The story exhibits a strange yet 
thoroughly human tangle of good intentions, 
iSsiOns, ‘impulses, conscience, and sham. 
It is perplexing, thrilling, amusing; more- 
over, it is fundamentally optimistic and sane. 


Che need of a really clear and simple ex- 
planation of the fundamental facts of elec- 
trical science and of the workings of common 
electrical instruments—such an explanation 

will be suitable to young people of fourteen 

ears old and upward—is admirably met 
W. H. Meadowcroft’s little book, the 
{-B-C of Electrictt 


beauty and value of a simple task done with 


[his treatise has the 
iudement and competence. It is written in 
short sentences, in a style as simple as 1s 
compatible with a really adequate exposition 
of the subject-matter, but it is not in the 
least written down; those words which ar 
needed for clearness are used as a matter of 
course, and their meaning is briefly explained 
when that seems necessary. Hence there ts 
no sacrifice of precision for the sake of sim- 
plicity. The information given is sound and 
accurate as far as it goes, and it will be 
appreciated by older people as well as by the 
young. One would look in vain in books of 
physics for an explanation of the meaning 
of the primary electrical units—the volt, the 
ohm, and the ampere so little confusing as 
that which Mr. Meadowcroft gives. The 
author, too, while he keeps his discussion 
within rather narrow bounds, is careful to 
le ave no loose ends. In gene ral the questions 
that would occur to an inquiring boy or older 
person are answered fully in the text. For 
instance, when one has learned that an elec- 
tric dynamo has no permanent magnet, but 
that its electro-magnets are supplied with 
power from the current generated by the 
dynamo itself, one naturally wants to know 
how the dynamo is started in the first place. 
The answer to this question, one might find 


it strangely hard to discover, if one were 
refurbishing a rusty knowledge of physics for 
the benefit of an inquisitive lad, for text- 
books and books of reference sometimes take 
such things for granted. But Mr. Meadow- 
croft answers the question in its proper place, 


and also shows why it is not necessary to use 
a battery every time the dynamo is started. 
The telegraph, the tele phone, wireless teleg- 
raphy, electric lighting, dynamos and bat- 
teries of various sorts, are all explained in 
adequate, if elementary, fashion. In some 
of these, especially in electric lighting, the 
telephone, and the storage battery, there 
have been marked developments within re- 
cent years. The book will therefore prove 
a valuable short-cut to desirable information 
for those whose knowledge of the subject is, 
if not wholly wanting, a little out of date 


\ volume of she new “‘ A-B-C”’ series which 
deals with problems that may be, and often 
are, the most pressing and perplexing in 
the world, is 4-B-C Housekeeping, by 
Christine Herrick. This book is aimed 
squarely at the young and inexperienced 
housekee per. lhe author begins with sug- 
gestions for minimizing the strenuous labor 
and painful dubiety almost invariably con- 
nected with the task of house-hunting. She 
puts the house-hunter upon guard as to those 
matters that need to be investigated as of 
prime importance-—matters such as light, 
In general she 
teaches her readers to avoid those too-human 


cleanliness, pantry space. 


mistakes that are sure to be regretted sooner 
or later. In natural sequence to the chapter 
on house-hunting follows a discussion of 
home furnishing, including a practical list of 
kitchen essentials. ‘The subject of marketing 
receives full consideration, and such ques- 
tions as that concerning the comparative 
wisdom of buying in bulk and in small quan- 
tities are taken up. ‘There is a valuable 
chapter, too, upon household accounts. 
Much attention is given to the saving of time 
and labor through orderly methods, the ad- 
vice proffered ranging from a simple recom- 
mendation to do this or that to pointed bits 
of general wisdom, such as the remark that 
“no special moral superiority is shown by 
standing at one’s occupations.” There ts a 
special chapter upon the home without a ser- 
vant, and one also upon entertaining. In- 
deed, nearly all of the simple perplexing 
questions of household management from 
cleaning and laundry-work to the manage- 
ment of children are passed in review. 
The practical knowledge and methods con- 
tained in this little volume will prove a 
boon to the inexperienced housewife, and 
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an aid even to the more expert. The book 
is well suited to secure in the home efficiency 
without fuss. 


The stories for young readers which Jean- 
nette Marks has collected and retold in her 
book, Early English Hero Tales, are not only 
imaginative and stirring, but extremely 
wholesome in their reaction as well. The 
heroism of these old tales is genuine, forceful, 
and objective; the moral element is pre- 
sented with a certain elemental simplicity 
and power. Moreover, as the author has 
constantly kept in mind, some knowledge of 
this early legendary literature is of the ut- 
most value in furnishing a Background for 
the better appreciation of later English litera- 
ture and of history. Altogether it seems too 
bad that a child with a taste for reading 
should grow up without knowing something 
of the bracing strength of that downright old 
English epic, Beowulf, without experiencing 
the daylight glamour of the Mabinogion, 
without making the acquaintance of King 
Alfred, or without entering even a little way 
into the marvelous world of adventure de- 
picted in the Morte d’ Arthur. Yet itis likely 
that to most young readers of Early English 
Hero Tales—even to those who are old 
enough to have read a good deal—the matter 
contained in the volume will prove quite new. 
Some of the tales, indeed, have probably 
never been told before in a form suitable for 
American children. Among these are “The 
Battle at the Ford” from the Irish Cuchulain 
Saga, the story of “Havelok the Dane,” the 
tale of the werewolf from the “ Song of 
Roland.” One might include, too, among the 
less familiar tales the story of Cadmon and 
that of Cuthbert from Bede’s history. The 
stories are told persuasively, with tact and 
suggestiveness, and at the same time in a 
manner that preserves much of the spirit and 
idiom of the originals. 


It is rather startling to be told that house- 
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hold cleanliness just sufficient to keep abov: 
“the diphtheria level” costs one-quarter a; 
much as is paid for rent, and that to obtain 
really sanitary cleanliness one must devot 
something like 12% per cent. of one’s 
whole income to this purpose; yet this state- 
ment is made upon high authority. Since the 
problem of keeping the house clean is so 
obviously important and the cost is neces- 
sarily somewhat high, a book which describes 
effective and economical methods should be 
welcomed. Such a book is The Housekeeper’ 
Handbook of Cleaning by Sarah Macleod—a 
treatise distinguished by great practical 
thoroughness and _ scientific accuracy 
Among the principal subjects which the book 
takes up are ventilation, the kitchen, the 
cleaning of walls, ceilings, and woodwork; 
of floors, of metals, ornaments, books, jewel- 
ry; the elimination of insect pests; the 
problem of moving. For every exigency or 
special problem, from the best way of re- 
moving a certain stain to the many scientific 
questions that arise in connection with the 
laundry, the book has ready a precise and 
trustworthy answer. In general the author 
treats of materials and of arrangements as 
well as of processes, always going deeply 
enough into the subject discussed to make 
clear the reasons of things and to convey 
information a little beyond the scope of the 
cleaning problem as generally understood. 
No bit of knowledge that may make things 
easier or lead to a more intelligent choice of 
materials for durability and cleanliness is 
omitted, nor are humble details overlooked. 
The very full and precise directions given by 
the author for performing such tasks as dish- 
washing, sweeping, and dusting embody a 
kind of scientific management of which the 
value is not open to doubt. The book pre- 
sents a fairly complete course in one phase 
of domestic science; it is readable, and 
it is also extremely well adapted for refer- 
ence. 

Exuiotr Brake. 
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